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—See Page 4 


Z Not aLife for Chiang Kai-shek 


—See editorial on 


oo Envo y Sees Murder Island 


—See Page 4 


| Fliers Kin Resolve to Go 


—See Page 13 


Opp: sition Rises as Ike 
Pushes for Congress OK 


By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. 


S fe fe” - ne ww UF THERE IS SOME sober second thinking going on in Washington as to the real 
Re ake eee fot ees | Meaning of the events of the past fateful week: Even among the majority who favored 
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giving President Eisenhower a free hand not only to defend Formosa in the Pescadores 


= bi mena Sse 9 ‘ to oft can mean war. ciated in Congress or the coun- 
= | offshore Chinese islands and to| He extraordinary gravity ofjtry. Sen John C. Stennis (D- 

JANUARY 30, 1955 bomb the Chinese mainland. there! the situation,,” said columnist Stew-] Miss) said the resolution demanded 
Price 10 Cents is the grave realization that this|art Alsop, “is not yet fully appre- by Eisenhower was getting us 
g , P; y Y @PPT-| much closer to the mainland than 
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Here's All 
‘lt Takes 


IF YOU GO out for sub- 
scriptions you get them. 
Ask the man or woman who 
has tried.. Like the young 
man from New Britain, 
Conn. That's a sturdy New Eng- 
land industrial town of 80,000 


population, — 

The young man brought in 
seven: combination subs for the 
_ Daily Worker and The Worker 
and then sent in four more for 
‘The Worker. That made it a 
total of 16 Worker subs and 10 
for the Daily Worker. 

“We've hardly gotten started 
really,” the young man from 
- New Britain said. “All this shows 
is that when you begin going to 

people, you get readers, 

‘Or you can ask that energetic 
Worker supporter in the dis- 
tributive trades of New York. 
He has brought in 15 subs. Or 
the fellow in the fur industry 
“who brought in 10. They say it 
in almost identical words. When 
-you approach former readers of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 
scribe—they usually do. And 


when you've made friends with 


militant workers in your industry 
you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
before. 

People who go out and get 
subs so often report how sur- 
prised they were. The surprise is 
because many of us have a mis- 
conception that progressive folks 
aren't ready to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 

it at a conference in Queens 
last week, old readers tell us how 
happy they are to be visited and 
to subscribe. 
o > e 

Last Monday ‘the -fund drive 
officially went over the top—$60,- 
037. And we pass on the pledge 
from Wisconsin's Freedom of 
us $4 and pledged at least that 
amount reguarly each month. 
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EISENHOWER’S LINE 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
A FEW paragraphs from 
a traveler's notebook, aman 
passing through: That flag 
you see hanging from the 
schools and public buildings 
has a grizzly bear standing on its 


hind legs over the legend: Re- 
public of California. 


A more modern version, you 


think, might be a jalopy crowd- 
ed with workingmen whizzi 
ae ‘the majestic valleys 


ulous country, It seems — 


tances are vast but tliese peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 
: : All ‘is spec- 
tacular: 9moun- 

tains, seas, the 

green _ coastal 

5 valleys, tower- 

ing eucalyptus 

trees, oranges, 

lemons, avoca- 


You mention that you never 
saw a desert and your host, near 


seventies, suggests we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
mere 90 miles or so off, get there 
and back before your meeting 
that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 


- brown and buff and gold of the 
desert where only the sage- | 


brush seems to grow. 
The conquistadores of space. 

+ | 
YOU THINK of the great 
migrations of the -Forty-Niners 
heading across plain and moun- 
tain toward: Sutter’s mill where 
the gold nugget shone. You 


I had realized.” Sen. Wayne 
Morse (Ind-Ore) said the authority 
being given the President “could 
very well mean war.” 

Pounding his desk on the Senate 
floor, Morse charged that Eisen- 
howers resolution was ° “quasi- 
legislation” authorizing “a preven- 
tive war against China. Senators 
Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt) and 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) also 
raise the issue of preventing war, 
with Flanders declaring: “Put in 


jplain English, this is preventive 


war.” | 7 

Senate Minority Leader Know- 
land, leader of the fight-China 
mob, jumped in with an angry 


WHAT TO DO 

Wire the Senators from: your 
state, urging them to voice their 
opposition to Eisenhower's For- 
mosa plan. Call for negotiations 
with China, in and outside the 
UN. If the. Senate has not yet 
dcted when you read this, de- 
mand public hearings 


defense of the resolution, all but 
charging Morse with ~ treason. 
Knowland and_pro-administration 
forces. were pushing for a vote by 
Saturday. — - 

Army chief of staff Matthew . 
Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment to defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 
land was too risky to-get his en- 
dorsement. 

Very: few of the misgivings felt 
by- congressmen were voiced on 
the floor during House debate. The 
approval of the resolution by the 
shameful majority of. 409 to three 
came after a mere three hours 
debate, limited by a gag rule and 
confined to a text of the resolution 
which members were forbidden to 
amend or revise: But’ it can be 
taken for granted that Rep. Chet 
Holfield (D-Calif)-spoke for more 
than himself when he put this 
blunt question: ) 

“Are we giving the President a 
blank’ check to act on-the indi- 
vidual recommendations of Ad-_ 
mira] Radford, as the con i 3 
leaders were asked to do last year 
during the siege of Dienbienphu?” 

Holified was referring to an in- 
cident last April, related in detail 
in the current issue of Look mag- 


\azine, in which Admiral. Ra , 


‘chairman of-the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had advocated U.S. inter- 
vention in Indochina.  _—- 
HOLIFIELD - submitted _ that 
this: resolution would give Eisen- 


maa meen ae meee ae aT 


Los Angeles, a man in his late — 


amwemeersesn 


(Continued on Page 11) . (Continued on Page 4 
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_ Who else will pledge the same? to be a state on wheels. The dis- 
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By GEORGE MORRIS . | eed PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY BY THE PUB- 
BY FEB. 22 the International Fur and Leather Workers Union will be merged with T 4 2 Wo r ke r nee Gok ae ee ee 
tcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and) Pig _ Cable Address: ‘Datwork.” New York, M.-Y. 
By that date the IFLWU’s locals must com-|President—Joseph Dermer; Secretary-Tréasurer—Charies J. Hendley 
=|plete ratification of the 292 to 18) _ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. : 
vote for the merger terms cast atipaiy worker and THE WORKER gh agen dew 
the union's special convention in/PAttyY worker 12.00 
a atl Res psc Maun At sit hence et nae 
‘of the locals appeared certain. ; | 
There is only some doubt on what NOT A LIFE 
the members of two or three New} 
England locals may do whose del- 


egates voted against the merger 
terms. The delegates of the largest 


| 


fExeept Canada. and Foreign) 


| “Here are some of the major points in the merger agreement 
hetween the International Fur and Leather Workers and the Amal- 
Meat Cutters and. Butcher Workmen: 


-.@ The union constitutes “an autonomous fur and leather de- 
partment of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights 


OPPOSITION by the American people and from Brit- 


ain and France has jolted- Washington, following the Eis- 
enhower-Knowland proposal for military intervention 


and retaining their present local numbers, without requirement of 
ha or fees. _ : 

ie "All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 

accordance with their standing in the IFLWU. : 

© The Amal ted’s constitution takes effect on the day 
(Feb. 22) when merger approval is given by the IFLWU 
locals. soe 

© All officers, managers, business agents, representatives and 
staff people of the department are required to file Taft-Hartley non- 
- Communist vits. In those cases where the affidavits are not 
required by the NLRB, they should be submitted to the Amalga- 
- mated’s general office. : 

ll 
GEB recommended by the Fur and Leather Workers and the 
director of the department. ie ms Bed | 
- . ® The department should hold a delegated conference every 
two years to consider its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- 
ventions take place bi-annually). : 

® Those conferences should elect the members of the depart- 


ment council and the director as the council's chairman. 
| © The t council shall meet at least semi-annually. 


Amalgamated agrees to name two members to the — 


of «these groups, A. C. Lawrence, 


ABE FEINGLASS 


against China. | 5 ns 

Senators Morse ahd Flanders have condemned the 
Administration’s plan as a call for preventive war. The de- 
mand of Americans for Democratic Action that the issue 
be taken up in the United Nations also shows the great 
a ge and opposition. to Eisenhower's bellicose pro- 
posa 

The American people have not been swept into any 
hysterical support of the shooting line proposal. The press, 
radio and TV have not-been able to put over the feverish 
atmosphere as they did when the Korea war started. 

This means that the American people can have a big 
Say in preventing the shooting line from becoming a shoot- 
ing war. Every Senator and Representative should hear 
the peace sentiments of their constituénts. 

- THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively showed they 

didn’t want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 


) © The Amalgamated shall consult with the department repre- 
‘sentatives on all disciplinary cases of fur or leather members. 
® The “Butcher Workman” is to provide adequate space’ for 


‘fur and leather department affairs. 
® The IFLWU’s international treasury shall be merged with 


the Amalgamated’s. But local and council and joint board treas- 
uries are untouched. All expenses of the department are paid by jon what the AFL's Executive 


- Amalgamated: ‘Council may do in’ it; meeting in 
' ® The Amalgamated agrees to employ such staff and other }Miami starting Monday. The Coun- tes Ty 
persons for the departments as are recommended by the department. |cil members expressed their oppo- Almost any union, fraternal organization, church or 

© A five-year “trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the jsition to the merger-in a special synagogue group will at least grant that the UN should 
20th convention of the Amalgamated in 1960. Until that time / meeting of their own on this issue not be by-passed as <0 wes by Eisenhower . 
either party to the agreement can take the initiative to end it—the |several weeks ago. “3 Negotiation’ ia: UN will b fal if bead k 

IFLWU group to withdraw voluntarily or leave on request of the * Souanons m WHS De SUCCESS we stand by 

kmalgamated, with the funds and property returned after an our solemn commitment made. at Cairo to return For- 

“equitable adjustment and accounting.” — : mosa to China. Eisenhower should not be allowed to use 

: ~ ————$_— _ UN as Truman: did in the Korea crisis. | 
Ever more strongly Washington must hear the over- 


GwWs MOTORAM whelming and patriotic demand for peace in the Far East. 


A . | S r Pp] | = l | } Not an American life must be sacrificed to save Chiang 


They showed they didn’t want to offer up our youth, to 
‘Bao Dai in Indochina. And they certainly oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation-to Chiang Kai-shek. 

This is the time to let your local newspapers know 
how you feel about the shooting line. 

This is the tie for workers in shops and trade unions 
to discuss the issue. : 


Local 33, Peabedy, Mass., said 
they . will urge their members to 
reverse their stand in favor of the 
merger. | 

There was also some question 


THE OFFICERS of the Amal- 
. (Continued on Page. 13) 
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a Car | Kai-shek. - | 
2S aeatey ene aaan — | THE LIGHTFOOT- CONVICTION 

THE YOUNG lady who =e | 2 BS : THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 
“snuck” into the box in which = 3) || membership clause of the Smith Act signifies that the Eis- 
I was sitting will. probably ga enhower Administration has fashioned itself stil] another 
never know Eee much I am weapon for the repression of the American people. 

At the same. time, there are significant new elements 
in this case which can give new courage and strength to 
the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our country. : 

The Lightfoot indictment was voted last spring, at a 
time when McCarthyism was riding high. This indictment 
was designed to strengthen the McCarthy doctrine of guilt 
_ by association, through establishing that doctrine in the 

courts. : 

: By the time the trial opened on Jan. 10, however, the 
+ ugly mask of McCarthyism had been lifted to the extent 

| that decent-minded people became aroused over the is- 
sues in this case. 

| Even the reactionary newspapers in-Chicago were 

impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im- 

The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
in the so-called “conspiracy” cases under the Smith Act. 
The prosecution hewed closely to the “conspiracy” pattern 
of previous trials, using a typical collection of alliance 
witnesses with the typical distorted interpretations of a 
series of Marxist books, 

- However;.the defense was able to:reveal: that the de- 
fendant and his. party were occupied not with force and 
violence but in fighting daily for ‘the needs of the people. 

. Hor The conviction reveals only that what defense _attorney 
of the hotelt And how are you! Abt referred to as. the~13th juror—anti-Communist preju- 
goms og get eaites oe: me ea dice—remains a powerful” fa MRTG A TS Bak Sree thse 
way up to bischin aid he-looked| ~ Certainly, the administration’ will’ seek to use. this 
where I’m going. at me blankly. Then ‘his “eyes| conviction, the Communist: Control Act. of 1954, and the 

Re se circles "around to all’ those near new. fascist-like measures sought by Attorney , General 

BUT I'VE SEEN the rich do| tinh Dut no help 1c! thocght of; Brownell in an effort to. bring about mew repression. 
| worse things with their money than tht. Tl try to find out and let you| But just as McCarthyism in Congress was setback 
spend it on” ermine-trimmed Ca-|)now.” Ce so McCarthyism in the courts can be set. back, The nex' 
much. - - After a- while, - however, in't see him again, so I} step m’ Uns i 
|something else did bother me-and|**ked nearly every other-GM rep 
lit kept gnawing away right through|! Dumped into, and from‘each one. 
the. scotch and sandwiches GM/‘he same answer: I even asked an) = et a 
kept dishing ‘out to the reporters, “levator operator if it was possible : 
Sod popped the question Seethe oege ag boo sdinfo ter 
Finst As: septteentatite. Evitame)...; {t- rd wed. on Page i) 
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indebted to her. Without her, 
GM's Motorama at the Waldorf- 
_ Astoria would have turned into a 
_ miserable failure for me despite # | 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac; Liane . # 4 
Dayde, the Fisher Body Girls and 
Victor Young's 26 piece orchestra. 
- Until this young lady cleared up 
the question which no General 
Motors executive had been able to — 
answer for me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 © 
extravaganza, Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Chevvies; turntable stage and 4ll. 
The queston was: How did the 
cars a ~ to ~ Saar — of — a 
a ; | | 
Cmbete fa better sive: ou a CADILLAC with television set in back seat plus telephone 
rundown of: what happened, and 4nd tape‘ recorder. 


_ ni gine me to cnt vera Cadillac for example. It had seats across (you could tell the GM 
the spirit of this show, and why|™@de of white leather imported|reps because they s a yel-) 
I'm so indebted to the young lady from Britain, trimmed in still|low card with black letters an- 
| * . ‘}whiter ermine, and the floor was/nouncing they were there for GM). 


covered with imported white This fellow, who looked some- 
French: mouton. They didnt putiining jike GM president Harlowe 


i t the 
Walled tar | nus choot pone Curtice (maybe he was), was an- 

to bet I could buy the Chevvy  if/S”“"™ all are of . questions, at 
I had the price of the trimmings on|! #sked mine: “How did you get 
the~Cadillac, There was another|#!l.these cars up to the fourth floor 
Caddy with a television set in the 
back seat, a two-way phone and 
a built-in tape recorder. Personally, 
I'd rather see where I've been and 
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On the Anniversary of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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cdi snpcensndboapsenenndmbenbeediscessooccoes by George Morris 


That “Counteroffensive” 
On Civil Liberties Is Due 


THE CURRENT issue of 
CIO News has a full-page 
display of stories on the way 

the redbaiting hysteria has 
gone far beyond the left to 
hit those on the out-and-out 
right — even 
rabid anti- 
C ommunists. 
This trend is 
a p parently 
beginning to 
disturb the 
cio. The 
CIO has been 
passive for 
years as the 
pattern was 
shaping, with 

ple on the 

loft the vic- 
tims. Annual CIO resolutions 
condemning the Smith, McCar- 
ran and like legislation, yes. But 
action in protest against persecu- 
tion of hundreds of persons, 
hardly ever. 

The CIO News features the 
retort of Joseph Beirne, head of 
the Communication Workers of 
America and of the CIO's Com- 

munity Services Committee, to 
the current attacks upon . the 
Girl Scouts handbook. Beirne 
says “small-time McCarthyism” 
induced the Girl Scouts to 
change the handbook. The “rant- 
ings” of “superpatriots” about 
“socialism” and. internationalism” 
_in the handbook were responsible 
. for the change. He says “there is 
no reason for the ‘half-million 
Girl Scouts volunteer workers 


and leaders to be coerced by this - 


latest version of small-time Mc- 
Carthyism.” : . 

Mr. Beirne, who is quite con- 
servative himself, thinks there is 


no reason. But the McCarthyites > 


« won their point Pp hil ch 


IN HIS REGULAR column, 
Willard Shelton, CIO political 
writer, comments on President 
Eisenhower's support of Nixon 
and his McCarthyite campaign 
tactics against labor-endorsed 
candidates. Shelton deals with 
the problem that is widely dis- 
cussed today—on effectiveness of 
the tactic of painting Democratic 
candidates red. The maneuver 
of the Democrats in joining with 
the Republicans for a near- 
unaimous vote for the Brownell- 
Butler outlaw - the - Communist 
Party bill; did not protect them 
from that charge. -_ 

Another piece on that CIO 
News page reports a protest. by 
the executive board of the 
United Automobile- Workers 
against the suspension of John 
Lupa as a “security risk” at the 
Detroit Arsenal. The suspension 
was described as a “frightening 

_ demonstration” of what con- 


\C JH 


¢ 


fronts workers on government 
work. , 

Evidently the victim in this 
case, too, is one who is in no way 
related to the left. - 

The most ironic of the items 
on that page is a reprint of a 
column of Murray Kempton, 
New York Post columnist, who 
told. the fantastic story of 14 
who were fired as “security 
risks” more than a year ago by 


_ the Sperry Gyroscope Co., Lake 


Success, N. Y. After a year, 
Kempton writes, they are still 
jobless, unable to get «work be- 


cause of the stigma, and unable 


to break through the maze of 


_red tape although their attorney 
is Irving Abramson, former pres-. 


ident of the New Jersey CIO 
and New York regional director 
and well-known for his rabid 
anti-Communism. : 

The irony is in the. persons 
involved. Kempton goes down 
the line to show that far from 
being “red” at least 11 of the 
14 were the leaders of the anti- 
Communists in the Sperry local 
and led the organization out of 
the United Electrical Workers 
into James B. Careys IUE-CIO. 
One of them was representative 
of the local on a national -body 
that led the secession from the 
VE in 1949. 


MANY OF- OUR LABOR 
leaders, it seems, were able to 
enjoy their sleep when it was 
the Truman administration. that 
fanned the red-baiting hysteria 
and indicted persons. on -the 


Smith, McGarran and McCar- 


ran-Walter laws. They felt se- 
cure in the feeling that the 
White House was - friendly to 


‘them. They: never counted on- 


another occupant of the White 
They looked the other - 


House. 
way when even in Truman’s 
time the. “security” program 


“began to spread far beyond the 


“left” line. 

Now that, the occupant of the 
White. House defends his vice- 
president who describes many 
Democratic Party senatorial can- 
didates and the ADA as. “red” 
what guarantee ‘is there for a 
unonist—even an anti-Commu- 
nist? | 

Unquestionably there is a 
great deal of basis for the call 
in the CIO's recent convention 
resolution that “now is the time 


‘for a: counteroffensive on the 


civil liberties: front.” We hope 
that the featured material in 
CIO News noted above is only 
the start of an education drive 
aiming forthe “counteroffen- 
sive’ the CIO speaks of. But 
sooner or later the CIO will 
have to follow words with ac- 
tion. It can’t be too soon! 


‘been powerless to wrest. from us. 


jindignation of the people that in 


By ROB F. HALL 
Dear Bud: - 


In March 1933, when Frank- 
lin Delano Rooseyelt took of- 
fice you hadn’t been born. And 
when he:died in April 1945, 


you were a little shaver ee 
a bit over 10 years old. So, while 


las a kid in dungarees ‘with a base- 


ball cap over your: left ear, you 
were no doubt conscious of his 
presence in the White House, one 
couldn't rightly say you and your 
generation really knew 
who, in his words and deeds, ex- 
pressed the spirit of one of our 
‘more progressive national eras. 


With Jan. 30, the anniversary 
of his birth,-at hand, it seemed to 
me to. be a good idea te review 
of few of the contributions which 
Franklin Roosevelt made to prog- 
ress and democracy in our country 
—to review them for the benefit of 
myself and my® generation; of 
course; for there~ are lessons for 
us in such a review, but especially” 
- the benefit of you young peo- 
ple, == ) 

_ Franklin Roosevelt was elected 


ito’ the Presidency in. November 
-|1932, .by an ee of voters 


who were sick at heart with fear of 
the depression which had struck 
like a leveling wind in the winter 
of 1929-30 and who were fighting 
mad at the Hoover Administration ; 


provide jobs or adequate relief. 


His election was an expression 
of the pent up demand that the 
Government shoulder _responsi- 
bility for the peoples welfare. 


I do not say that FDR respond- 
ed to. that demand immediately. 
He maneuvered, he experimented. 
But this was a period of a great 
people upsurge, and Roosevelt re- 
sponded to that movement even- 
tually. 

Thus there gathered around 
Franklin Roosevelt a powerful 
coalition of labor, the small and 
middle farmers, the Negro people, 
the youth, the aniddle class, pro- 


of life, and even some of the more 
farsighted business men. 


It. was this coalition - which 
enabled FDR to push through sub- 
stantial. social and economic re- 
forms, many of which reaction has 


One of his first steps, in 1938, 
was the inauguration of public 
works projects to supply jobs and 
livelihood for millions who were 
unable to obtain work in private 
industry. “Our greatest task is to: 
put the people. to work,” said 
Roosevelt. 


In 1935 he instituted: the social 
security system with compensation 


for the aged. In-1944 he worked 
for the expansion of social -secu- 
rity, widening its coverage and 
raising its benefits. =o ~~ =~ 
Under Roosevelt’s sponsorship 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
was passed in 1935, guaranteein 
workers the right to organize an 
bargain collectively. in unions. of 
their choice, coming after ‘tremen- 
dous union battles, fostered the 
rapid growth of the trade union 
movement in our country. 
Against violent opposition FDR 
succeeded in 1938 in having Con- 
gress enact the Wage-Hour Law 
which set a maximum number of| 
hours which one could be required 
to work and a minimum wage per 
hour which a boss could not go. _ 
Roosevelt, in 1937 expressed the 


this the richest country of. the 
world “one third of the nation is 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


for its refusal to take any steps to “which depends for existence on 
paying less than living wages to its 
workers has any right to continue 
in this country. By living wages I 
mean more than a bare subsistence 
level—I mean ‘the wages of a de- 
cent living.” 
Thus in -1944 he proclaimed a 
inew bill of rights: 


Right ‘to a job. 


Right to decent wageg. 


Right of farmers to fair return. 
Right of business men to trade 
without unfair competition. 


Right.to decent homes. 

Right to medical care. . 

Right to old age security, — 
~ Right to a good education. 


fessionals, liberals from. all ‘walks |. Earlier in 1988, to make it pos- 
sible for the people to have decent 
homes, FDR pus 
gress the. National Housing Act, 
opening the way to slum elearance 
and the construction of low-cost 
public housing. FDR also launched 


a drive to put medical aid within 
the reach of everyone, a drive 
which so far has failed to achieve 
its objective. 
Throughout his 12 years in of- 
fice, FDR supported moves to 
strengthen democracy. He -pressed 
for legislation to outlaw the poll 


tax. In 1941 he set up the Fair 


through 


‘Con- 


Employment Practice Commission 
(FEPC) and instructed it by’ execu- 
tive order to wipe out racial dis- 
crimination in hiring and upgrad- 
ing of workers in firms with Fed- 
eral contracts. 

When Hitler and his so-called 
anti-Communist axis threatened 
peace and democracy throughout 
the world, a vast movement for 
‘collective security helped influence 
FDR's further course, although he 
wavered at first. When Hitler: at- 
tacked the Soviet Union in June, 
1941, Roosevelt resisted the blan- 
dishments of those in high places 
who opposed aiding the USSR. 

He recognized that the defend- 
ers of the Soviet Union were also 
defending our freedom. and sent 
arms and food to them. In De- 
cember,- 1941 when the Japanese 
struck at Pearl Harbor FDR called 
on Congress to declare war against 
the Axis. 

Until his death a few. short 
weeks before V-E (victory in Eu- 
rope) Day, he fought for a policy 
of faithful collaboration with our 
allies Great Britain and the Soviet. 
Union to win the war; and it was 
that policy which insured the de- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


An economic Bill of Rights 
was proposed by Franklin D. 


Roosevelt in his message to Con- 


gress, Jan. 11, 19444. FDR said: 


We have come to a clear reali- 
zation of the fact that true indi- 
vidual freedom cannot exist with- 
out economic security and inde- 
pendence. “Necessitous men are 
not free men.” People who are 
hungry and out of a job. are the 
stuff of which dictatorships are 
made. - wat 

In our day these economic 
truths have become accepted as 
self-evident. We have accepted, 
$0 to speak, a second-< Bill of 
Rights under which a new basis 
of security and prosperity can be 


established for all, regardless of 
| station, race or creed. 


Among these are: 
- The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries 
or shops or farms or mines of the 


Satan | | : : ‘te. 
for the unemployed and pensions IDIR’s Economic Bill of Rights 


his family a decent living; 

The right of every business 
man, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domina- 
tion by monopolies: at home or 
abroad; 

The right of every family to 
a decent home; | 

The right to adequate médical 
care and the opportunity te 
achieve and enjoy good health; 

The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears 
old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment; ) : 

The right to a good education. 

All ef these rights spell secur- 
ity. And after this war is won_ 
we must be prepared to 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 
ON JUNE 27, 
Chinese Republic from t 


- . yasion of the mainland. And Eis- 


» enhower kept the th Fleet in 
the Formosa Straits to ip Chiang.|' 
However Chiang never quite un- 
leashed himself, 

On Jan. 24, 1955, President Eis-} 
enhower asked Congress “authori-} 
zation” to use the Seventh Fleet}i 
to protect Chiang on Formosa. In 
effect Eisenhower also claimed the| 
right to attack and bomb any, Chin- 


i 


1950, President Trumaan dadened the Seventh Fleet to 
aking jurisdiction over the island of Formosa. On Fe 


President Pisanhaowen” told Congress he was “unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek for an in- 
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ese island, or the mainland of’ 


China itself, if ke thought it neces- 
sary to save Chiang and the U> S. 


military BR of Formosa. | 
HOW BRAZEN a trespass this 


is on the integrity of a country, 


8,000 miles from our shores, ap-) sssasgyneuespaees 
pears in the press arguments try-| 2 
ing to prove that Formosa doesnt} 


Fears of Shooting War 


Are Voiced i 


(Continued from Page 1) 
shower a free hand, without further 
consultation with Congress, to act 
on the. dubious advice of men like} 
Radford who are known leaders of 
the preventive war clique, or of 
men like Dulles who are so often a 
bridge to this clique. 

ar the Look: article recalled, 
Radford and two other Chiefs of 
Staff—Admiral Robert B.. Carney 
‘of Naval Operations and Gen. 
Nathan- F. Twining ef Airforce— 
. last ember advocated the 
bombing of the Chinese mainland 
in’ order to save Quemoy for 
Chiang, and in November Rad- 
ford, Carney and Knowlkand urged 
a naval blockade of the Chinese 
coast. Either of these steps, had | 
they been taken by Eisenhower, 
could have brought the U.S. into} <5 
full scale war with China and 
might well have touched off World 
War III. 

The question implied by Holi- 
field and which deserves being 
‘asked is: Will Eisenhower who 
once accepted their advice and) 
twice rejected it, g along with 
them the next time 
. . His request upon Congress for 

a free hand to make war in the 
Formosa region, including attacks 
on mainland China, is. taken in 
some quarters to mean that he is 
bending toward i advice. 


AS NEW YORE-TIMES corre- 
spondent William S: White put it 
Jan. 25: 

“The old leaders in advocating 
a much harder policy towards 
Communist China than the Presi- 
dent had heretofore been willing 
to a such men as Sen,|. 
Knowland . . . were plainly elated. 

“Many among the controlling 
Democratic Party had misgivings 
Jhowever and some of the most in- 
fluential said in private that the 
‘Knowland wing of the Repub-’ 
lican Party appeared at last to haye 
won the President's confidence.” 

It was this elation shown not 

only by Knowland but 7 Rep. 
- Walter. Judd (R-Minn) and other 
notorious spokesmen for the China 
lobby which has disturbed many 
who fear the consequences of a 
“Go-it-alone” policy in the Far 
East. 

Aware of these reservations the 
State Department has been ex- 
ceedingly active trying to reassure 
members of Congress and news- 
men as well as representatives of 
Western European countries. Dul-' 
les has had his staff busy giving|iz 
t assurances at the diplomatic 
level. In addition he called in all 


the correspondents of the Western| 


European press in order to con- 
vince them that this is not Know-: 
_ Jand-McCarthyism but a move to-| 
ward peace. 

At this off-the-record press con- 
ference a high State Department 
official stressed thatthe essential 
feature of Eisenhower's .strategy 
_ was writing off any idea of Chiang 
Kai-shek returning to the China 
mainland by force. of arms. The. 
authority. to defend Quemoy, 
Matsu and other offshore Chinese 
islands was rey” asa a br 
bargaining with Peking, sa 
to persuade the Chinese People’s 
Sravenmaent to agree to. a cease- 


in Congress 


au a open 


seasbiraype fe ing of the U. S. 
imposed emba 


with Peking, a 


Site a Pe ee ieee : 
ee. 
terms, he said, the way|) 
ed for a modus| #42 

ee aes , 
vivendi, and he did not discourage| 27 4 
the idea (among European news-| | 43a. 

SECO Richy ie ane ian 
men at any rate that out of this) 373 

aot 3 ht 


really belong -to China. Thus, E. 
F:; Tompkins writes in the Hearst 
Journal-American (Jan. 25): : 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
a virtual pioneer in descrying and 


‘eae the} 
2, 1953, 


center bint. “rg ado 


THE WEEK IN 


© Hearst Goes io 


THE SIX- MILLION mem- 
bers of the German Trade Un- 
ion Federation of West Germany 
have .stepped up their 
campaign against ratification of 
the Paris pacts to revive the 


of a million coal, iron, steel and 


| railroad workers assumed the 
b-| character of a protest against 


rearmament. The West German 


o against trade| > 337) 
eventual seating| %. 3 
rof China in the United Nations. gee ee 


On the other hand this official, 


correspondents, admitted that 
China insisted on recovery of its 
territeries; the military might of 
the U. S. was on the ready and 
would take action. And he ac- 
knowledge that such action could, 


involve the world in atomic war. 


But the State Department offi- 
cial avoided mention of one facet 
ook a og with ag enters se 

— is u 
claims has closest advisors 
such advocates of war-now as Rad- 
ford, Carney and Knowland. He 
has laid the fuse to the powder keg 
and there: are callous men who 
| would like nothing better than to 
touch it off. This does not speak 
well for Eisenhower's | sincerity 
when he loudly argues at his 
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territory, Formosa had been ceded 
to Japan by the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki which terminated the Sino- 
Japanese war.” 

Formosa was once Chinese but 
beeame Japanese! The.efore we can 
occupy it and decide its perman- 
ent status at some future date. 


And even the fastidious Walter 
Lippmann says (N.Y. Herald-Trib- 
une Jan. 25) \ that while the Tachens 
and Quemoy are Chinese Formosa 
and the Pescadores are not! 


This is the same Lippmann who 


only purpose is peace. . 


|| leader [Erich Ollenhauer 


| ape unions have been strong- 


backed by the AFL and CIO 
ncially and Saeeeny: 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 


ga 


West Germany demanded an 


CN Se 
a rire 
Pe es } 
Bene a immediate Four-P confer- 
a -Power 


ence on Germany. He pointed 
out that the recent Soviet note 
accepted the Western - proposals 
on rman elections. Ollenhauer 

in. a nationwide radio 
speech: “The Soviet Union pro- 


» «posed negotiations on an elec- 


_ toral law ... . and it expressly 


toral law. The Soviet Union thus 
came closer to the demands 
made by the three Western gov- 
ernments. ..” 

* 


TEN THOUSAND British 
demonstrators ringed _ the. 
House of Parliament and peti- 
‘tioned against German rearma- 
ment, Police attacked the dem- 
-onstrators. Member of Parlia- 
ment Parkin told Commons: “A 
number of my constituents who 
have come to see me by ap- 
ag aoe are being ridden down 

y mounted police. 2 

a 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST is in Moscow with 
Hearst ts’ Frank 
Coniff and Kingsbury Smith. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


They received Soviet visas with- 


WORLD 
® German Uniens Fight. Wehrmacht 


of - ti 


# 


AFFAIRS 


Moseow 
out delay. Meanwhile the State 


Wehrmacht. A one day strike - 


Mikoyan of the USSR_ resigned 
his as Minister of Domestic 


: in Pravda criticiz- 
ing the idea that emphasis on 
heavy industry construction’ can 
. be relaxed in the Soviet Union. 
Noting the war preparations in 
the West the article by Pravda 
editor Shepiloy said: “In these 


pecan the Ppa ed de- 
or 
the 


teoodhiout » il world a 
continual. ; g of the 
Soviet motherland as val as its 
defensive capacity. are the first 
sacred patriotic and internation- 
al duty of the a5 people.” 


A YUGOSLAV osu convict- 


WHAT ARE OUR boys 
being asked to die for in For- 
mosa? 


‘Here's his description of that pa- 
rade: 


“The parade left the Monopoly 


What did Chiang Kai-shek 


bring to Formosa after it was 
liberated from Japan? The answer 
is found in a historic State De- 
partment document describing 4 
reign of brutality and terror with- 
out parallel. 


This document first appeared in| 
the U.S. White Book on China. 
It was a memo written by U. S. 
Ambassador Stuart in China. Dat- 
ed April 18, 1947, it gave a brief 
historical. review of Formosa. since 
liberation and the terrible events 
on the island rpetrated by the 
Chiang Kai-shek . troops in Febru- 
ary and March, 1947. Stuart wrote 
Pd 923 of the White Book): 


“The Formosan Chinese greet- 
ed the surrender of Japanese au- 
thority to the Chinese with im- 
mense enthisiasm on Oct. 25, 1945. 
After 50 years under Japanese 
control . . . they welcomed a re- 
ure to China, which they ideal- 

as the ‘Mother Country.” 
THE U.S. 


* 
‘AMBASSADOR de- 
scribes the oppressive practices of 
an agency called the Monopoly. 
Bureau set up by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government on Formosa. 
“On the evening of Feb. 27,” 
Stuart writes, “certain armed Mo- 
nopoly Bureau agents and special 
police agents set upon and beat 


as well as her allegedly untaxed 


imembers of the American Consu- 


Bureau for the Governor's office 
where it was intended to present 
‘the ion for reform. At about 
two oclock it reached a wide in- 
tersection adjacent to the govern- 
ment grounds. Without warning a 
machine gun mounted somewhere 
on the government building open- 
ed fire; swept and dispersed the 
crowd and killed at least four.” 


* 


THAT WAS only one of the nu- 
merous Chiang Kai-shek massacres 
following that incident. — Here’s 
how the AmbaSsador describes the 
events of March 1: 


“On that day busses and trucks, 
filled with squads of government 
troops armed with machine guns 
and rifles, began to sweep through 
the streets, firing indiscriminately. 
Machine guns. were set up at im- 
portant - infersections. | Shooting 
grew in volume during the after-! 
noon. At no time were Formosans 
observed to have arms. . .” 


That evening Chiang Kai-shek’s| 
governor-general broadcast a mes- 
sage to the populace. Stuart con- 
tinues: | 

“While 


| 


he was broadcasting, 


late staff witnessed a severe clash 
between armed government forces 
and .unarmed crowds. Mounted 
troops -had killed two pedestrians) ~’ 


died soon after as a ‘result of the 
i Thistr: incident, . ‘Supt wrt 


vt Peking agrees to « cease freltouched off protests and 


cigarettes. She is reported to have}; 


sulate gates. Then a5 the bodies 


near the compound. A crowd gath- 
siore A few hundred yards away ans 
female cigarette vendor, who with} rr : he 
ther two small children, had pro-| wi 
tested the seizure of her small cash ing 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


tance from a mounted patrol near 
an intersection. Suddenly, with no 
warning, a long burst of machine 
gun fire swept the area. Some of 
the wounded and dead. were car- 
ried past the Consulate gates; it/, 
is stated reliably that at least 123 


95 died.” 
* 


HORRIBLE as. it seems ‘these 
were just a foretaste of what 
‘Chiang’s troops _perpetrated.|~ 
Stuart tells how on March 8, 
8,000 Chiang troops equipped|: 
with American arms aod jeeps 


| 


_ Cookies. without 


were, . carried: wolf, the.» crowd 


= down-by. =i 7 


baad 


a 


were felled by this burst and pet 


: 


Murder Island—What Our Ambassador Saw 


Canadian nurse in charge of an 
adjacent “ Mission Hospital was 
observed bravely to make ‘ seven 
trips under fire into the crowded 
area across the avenue to treat 
persons ‘shot down or bayonetted, 
and once as she supervised the 
movement of a wounded man in- 
to the hospital the bearers with 
her were fired upon. Some of the 
patients brought in had been shot 
down and hacked to pieces. Youn 
Formosan men were observed tied 
together, being prodded at bay- 
onets towards. the city limits. A 
Formosan woman primary: school 
teacher attempting to reach her 
home was shot in the back and — 
robbed near the Mission com- 
pound. A British businessman at- 
tempting to rescue an American ~ 
woman whose house was being 
riddled’ with machine gun fire 
from a nearby emplacement was 
fired upon and narrowly escaped, 
one _ bullet cutting through his 
clothing and another being de- 
flected from the steering gear of 
his_ jeep. Another foreigner saw 

a youth forced to. dismount from 


his 
bayonet ot Ge can coal an 
pick up - machine.. Anyone 
ithought to be trying to run or hide 
something was shot down.” 

This is ‘the Chiang. regime on 
Formosa which “says. - 
is “our” outpost for the “free 
world.” Or in the words of the 


|N. Y. Times editorial: (Jan, 25): 


i riminate ling ialdiars Suave Ss 


ident proclaims that, having turn- 
ied. over Formosa to the friendly 
hands~of the Republic of China 
d|(Chiang Kai-shek!) we are de © 
Fe , 
jready to fight if ne to do» 
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pons— 
if 


ling 
ais w meter of moutio, i ce} 


ts are 


| Hew much greater would this 
_ figure be in a third world war, with 
_ the self-same Nazis equipped with 


| would be given only on the under- 
J tauline- 


weapons she would not herself pro- 
l'duce” (The Times, Sept. 9, 1954). 


hi bly very different. 
.'more outspoken of the German 


id occurring 
sult ef the bomb. Atomic weapons 
today are much more deadly 
they were in 1945. The amount of 


with t devilish 
inflict upon our country is incalcul- 


able. | 
' It was the advance of the Seviet 


Army and Allied forces which pre-' 
vented Hitler from using atomic| 


weapons in the Second World War. 


~ Are Hitler's spiritual heirs to be conclusively demonstrated “GCer- 


sicist, Professor Werner Heisen- 


™ 


ON NOV, 17 last, Sir Anthony 
Eden announced to the House of 
Commons that Western Germany 
is to construct its first atomic pile. 


'He also recalled that the German! procurin 
Federal Government had renounced 


“of its own volition, any question 


lof manufacturing atomic weapons.” 


What Eden failed to remind the 
House, however, was that Aden- 
auer has already made it clear that 


agreement not to’ manufacture) 


atomic and certain other weapons 


that West Germany 
“would receive a fair supply of the 


And what he still more significantly 
failed to point out was the fact 
that whatever Adenauer may be 
saying, the real objectives of the 
Bonn Government are demonstra- 


zis 
‘many's ability to 
bomb.” : 


IN |THE 
| Western 


produce the atom ~ 
* | 
spring. of 1951, the 
ae 
cially sanctioned West German ex- 
iments in nuclear physics, no- | 

tably in the production of uranium - 
isotopes, which is one method of 
ing the raw materials that 

into the making of . atomic 
mbs. The mining of uranium was 
commenced shortly. afterwards in iis 
the Fichtel-Gebirge mountains and #¥ 
in the Black Forest. Already at the Sam 
end of 1953 Professor Heisenberg » 


O 


last s 


announced that Western Germany 
was in a position to, produce nine 
tons of uranium per year. : 
With Western Germany becom- 
ing a member of the Geneva Eu- 
ropean Council of Nuclear Research 
ring, plans, have been going 
ahead not-only to attain West Eu- 
ropean. research levels, but sub- 
stantially to surpass them. A huge 
atomic laboratory is being built. at 


The I. G. Farben plent in Fankfurt was untouched by bombing. 
Now this firm is part of the “Society” working on atomic research. 
duced “heavy. water.” i tists being sent to America to. ac- 
same newspaper states that quire atomic “know how.” 


the Bayer Werke in Elberfeld. A'the member firms are to make init-| Further, the U. S. Ar 
cyclotron has been put into opera-, ial contributions of 100,000 marks turning West uae a 


So much is even admitted by the 


militarists. As early as August last,’ 
the “Deutsche Soldatenzeitung’ 
carried a long article on the sub- 
ject of “atomic strategy,” in which 
it insisted on Bonn’s “right” to share 
in the production of atomic weap- 
ons. 

A recent series of articles in the 
Hamburg paper, “Welt am Sonn- 
tag,” by the German atomic phy- 


, contended. that research car- 


ber 
out in Werld War II has 


Ti 


Ined at Bonn University as part of a 


tion at Heidelberg. And, according cach to the “Society,” while the atomi ; 
to “France amy another is plan. feder al government is to allocate Goa ace wanes ema pom 
1,900,000 marks for atomic energy periodic American A-wea Seat 
subterranean e imental center. development in the coming finan- representing the office . 7 Se 
According to the-“Westdeutsche cia! year. Blank, West Germany's Lie 
Allgemeine Zeitung,” a Society for, _|War Minister. Among those who 
Physical Research, recently found-; IN ALL THIS, of course, the have been given permission to 
ed in Duesseldorf will consist of; U. S. Government has been play- watch the tests are Nazi General 
16 big firms, including well known ing no small part. A report pub- Heusinger and Colonel von Kiel- 
electrical and chemical concerns. {lished recently in the London “Sun- mannsegg, formerly of the German 
Among those already named is day Express” stated that the U. S.'General Staff. 
the Badische Anilin und Sodafab- is already supplying German uni-' These facts serve to emphasize 
rik, a subsidiary of I. G. Farben versities and_ research institutes the urgent need for the people to~ 
which during the war provided with up-to-date equipment, and press their dmand for “No Arms 
most of the production facilities for there have been reports ‘n the West for Germany—Negotiations Now 


work on atomic weapons and pro-. German press of a> group of scien- Between the Four Powers!” 


Life in the Auschwitz Death Camp 


By CLAUDETTE KENNEDY 
LONDON. 


f 


calls and work stretched 
into weeks. Soon many of us 
had died of exhaustion. 


If I was one of the few who 
survived it was because after a 
while I was sent with two other: 
French women to join a small squad, 
of Polish women who were not 
- being worked literally to death. 


im, Poland. ae ae 
Mrs. Kennedy, then married 


eer, was arrested May 17, 1942, 
quarters in Paris to ask for news of Blech. He had been seized two 


years before, and she learned after the war he had died at Aus- 
chwits a few months after his arrest. 


She is now married to John 


‘ @ 


This is the second of twe articles by Mrs. Kennedy, who sur- 
| pived three years at the Auschwits extermination camp at Oswiec- 


E days of filth, fleas, roll-' 


We could then see the chimneys heads. The gas chambers were de- 
of the crematoria glowing red all stroyed, and a field of grass was 
night long and belching clouds of sown to replace them. The non- 
dark smoke through the day. Jews were taken away first, and . 


The immense gas chambers were for the remaining months at Aus- 
insuficient and ditches were dug | Chwitz the standard of life was 
where babiés were burned alive. 'Taised. 

The smell of the camp, which was’ In January, 1945, the Russians 


always nearly unbearable, became approached so near the camp that 


diabolical. we were suddenly evacuated t 
ee | ated west- 
I could net stop thinking: Is it . oa, although some managed to 


2 : 


to Pierre Bloch, a French engin- 
when she went to Gestapo head- 


Kennedy, a British biologist. 


frock looked like after a few hours rectly to the gas chamber was also 
| of our life? Or felt like, in the se-|increasing. For the Nazis it was all 
That was because they'had been vere cold which was then setting'a matter of cost-accounting—the la- 


put on the experimental cultivation ;,,> 


_ of a rubber-bearing 
mans had stolen from the Russians. | 

Very: soon we realized that our 
work would not help the Nazi war 
_ effort. The soil was unsuitable fo: 
the plants, and for obvious reasons 
we. were in a strong position to 


plant the Ger-| 


i 


- sabotage the work. . : 

Six weeks afterwards a. rumor 
ran round the camp that we were 
to be moved to another one. We 
could: imagine nothing worse than 
our present conditions and we re- 
joiced at this prospect. 


ropean ocupied countries was in- 


Now we didn’t notice the fleas 
anymore; we were too busy with 
the lice, which were spreading 
typhus at an alarming rate. 

Meanwhile, three big gas chamb- 
ers had been erected. The fre- 


quency of the convoys from all Eu- 


| 


creasing daily. 


| The proportion of people sent di- 


‘ 
Perey ; 
Bes 


In fact what was happening was - 


an é@xtension of the camp as part 
of the transformation of the con- 
centration camp into an extermina- 
tion camp. This followed a person- 
al visit by Heinrich Himmler. 

: * 

OUR NEW camp cons‘sted of 
enormous single-story — barn-like 
structures, fitted with three tiers 
of wide wooden shelves running 
along each wall, each shelf par- 
titioné@ into sectiOns to accom- 

12 to 15 wemen. 

If they were lucky there was one 

blanket between those 12 dr 15. 


. . — from the bones of my son, or my , . ) 
parents, perhaps, that this smell hide and were freed 10 days later 
by the Red Army. 


comes? ~ 
Even now I cannot put the The Russian soldiers went with- 
ibones of a rabbit we've eaten into out food in order to feed them. and 


our boiler; the smell takes me, 
straight back to those ledablet wines “Re wonderfully. 


days. : 
* 
At last Marshal Stalin, who like! WE WERE taken to Ravens- 


_ THE PEAK was reached in May, the other Allied leaders knew bruck concentration camp, walk- 
!944, when Hitler had ordered the about Auschwitz, was able at the ing for three days and three nights 


arrest and deportation of practi- cost of a special effort to direct a | 
ney we ‘ead of the ual A ‘ rq in the snow, stepping on the dead 
cally the whole Jewish population SPeathea € ee Ne ee collawesd cc: fad whee 


of Hungary, while convoys were, the area. , : 
still coming in from all over Eu-| ‘The Germans became so fright-|°" the way, and ‘then transported 


rope as well. ened that they positively lost their,in open trucks. 
If we were not all exterminated 


it was only because the Nazis 
panicked in fear of the approach- 


ing Red Army. An order was is- 
sued, and cancelled some hours 
later, for all prisoners to be kill- 


ed. 


In some isolated camps, which 
did not receive the cancellation, all 
the prisoners were exterminated. 

It was only four months later, 

_ after being in four different camps, 
that we were free, after three 
years of slavery. The last months 
were the worst. We nearly died 
from bombing as wel las from star- 
vation. 


‘And now I ask: Are our children: 
to. fight-side by side with those 
who murdered and tortured. their — 


bor energy erquired and extracta- 
ble against the cost of keeping 
slaves alive. 


There were 25 such blocks with 
1,000 women in each. - 

_ No water, no sanitation whatso- 

ever, which, meant that those who 

Jay on the lowest shelf were wet 

or soiled by those lying above 


"egase Plag oye against those Al- 
- lies. who did their best to save 
them, and 4id, indeed, save.man 
of them? | 

I should not have thought; 10 

years ago, that such a question 

Does the world not know what 

, arms in the hands of the .present 

Bes | - rulers of Western Germany means? 

“mei ~=—S—«s&RRe-educate the Germans? Yes. 

i" =~©6=~s« But rearm them In the name of all 
‘Czechoslovakia,; our dead, of all our sufferings-:: 

a national shrine.' (aks a De SF oie did a oe, tae 


. 


it is 
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OV t 


By CARL HIRSCH 


‘THE EISENHOWER Administration this week won itself an uneas 

association” trial of Illinois Communist leader Claud e Lightfoot. 

12-day trial under the membership clause of the Smith Act wedges | 
le at- . | 


guilty in the’“guilt-by-associa 
The conviction in ‘this 
pen a new area of 
ae on the civil cnt of the... 
American people. 

But this new: salient was won 
by. the Administration only under 
circumstances that bespoke new 
resistance from the people and 


ins Uneasy Vera 


CH ICAGO. 
verdict of 


~ previous Smith Act trials. 
The press was also restrained 


® from its usual hysterical handling 
of such a case. 


the appearance of new factors in — 


the c of Smith Act convic- 


“tions. 

In this case, the Cdicsetaiaent 
sought to make “membership with — 
knowledge” a crime. was a 
trial of the state of mind of Claude -. 
Lightfoot,” defense attorney 
George=W. Crockett Jr., put it. 


THE CASE was designed to 
broaden the Government's field of 
fire against those who oppose its 
service to the monopolies, its pro- 
fascist and war-like program. 


Pending under the same law are 
indictments against Dr. Albert 
Blumberg, Mrs. Martha Stone Ash- 
er and Junius T. Scales. The test 
in this case-actually involves thd 
basie. liberties of all Americans, 
including -the hundreds of thou- 
sands who might first become vul- 
nerable under its sweeping provi- 
sions. 

However, these new elements 
in the Lightfoot case signalled the 
effect of the growing resistance to 
McCarthyism on the courtroom: 

The jury was clearly split when 


LICHTFOOT 


Five members voted for acquittal 
on the first ballot and were per- 
suaded to convict on the 7th bal- 
lot after nine hours. 

Judge Phillip L. Sullivan con- 


tinued throughout the “trial to 


voice doubts as to whetlier the 


Government had “made a case.’ 

He held off ruling on a defense 
motion for a judicial acquittal and 
will rule on that motion, as well as 
a motion for a new trial, on Feb. 


. | 

THE MOOD of deep concern 
among the ple resulted in an 
atmosphere here which prevented 
the trial from being turned into 


it returned to consider a verdict. 


the kind of judicial farce of the 


Some of the jurors were dis- 
turbed to the point where they 
asked the Judge whether they 
could, abstain from voting or miti- 
gate e sentence in some wa 

The Government revealed its 
inability to build evidence of the 
tent” with regard to an alleged 
defendant's owledge and in- 
——— of gt violence— 


tr) of their own 
informer. 


These elements: revealed that 
there was not the same “cut-and- 
dried” situation -surrounding this 
trial as prevailed in those Smith 
Act trials which took place during 
the period when McCarthyism was 
on the untrammeled upgrade in 


America. 


The. gravity of the conviction, | 


however, is understood here. And 
’}the sweeping new threat against 
the Bill of Rights is cause for 
alarm in an era in which trials 
are decided by what defense at- 
torney John J. Abt called “the 13th 
juror.” 

“If the voice of the 13th juror— 
the voice of anti-Communist prej- 
udice—prevails over the evidence 
in this case,” he said, “then none 
of us dre any longer safe or secure 
in America.” 


They Can’t Jail You for That, 
The Cab Driver Told Kathie 


By VIRGINA GARDNER 


“WOMEN’S HOUSE of Detention, 10 Greenwich Ave.,” 


the 


ay-haired woman 


passenger told a cab driver as she boarded his cab at 12 St. and Third Ave. one morning 


recently and settled back with compas agaist the cushinns. 


lady? That is, if you.don't mind 
my asking,” he said after eyein ip 
her in the mirror with a puzzl 
look. And when she said yes, mat- 
ter-of-factly, he asked, “What's she |” 
in for? If you don't mind my ask- | 
ing, I mean. 


Tellin ng 


sister, 


that meant exactly. So I said, ‘For | - 
being a Communist’.” She con- & = 


< 


tinued: 


if you don’t mind Foul lee she 
ever ‘been to Russia? 
she got that way right hokey in om 
country. ‘She: got it right -here, 
you say? Well, how do you ex- 
plain that? How long she been 
that way? He asked. 
* 


“MY ANSWER was, “We were} 


r. My mother sewed all day, 
af dollars.a week. My father |] 
wcrken hard, too, but there was a}; 
Jot of ' unemployment. We 
_ just poor. You know, like you can 
be, right here in New. York ay. 
“You can say that again, lady,’ 
said. “There's something in that). 
now.” 

When his pa er went on to 
tell him her mre been “that 
way since she was 14 or 15 years 
old, and*that she was 64 years 
now, he said, “But thats almost 
50 years! y, that’s yotten, to 

her up! You ought to get a 
lawyer, and get her out ot 


tht o 


int! 


‘was arriving at the Federal Peni- a ee 
tentiary in Alderson, W. Va., with | 
Claudia Jones and ‘Betty Gannett | e 


Kathie Flynn said, “I started to | : 
tell him ‘Smith Act, but I'd found : 


“ “Well, how'd she get that way, —— 


famtlin ‘toa ‘saaaow: My first thou 


CS 


fs etre 


| father were arrested for 


“Got someone in there, 


Neneak: 


* ing without a permit” and “block- 


ie . 

; Sth 
s sietriige 

2 atieitey 

tiseds 

es ° 


oi eal 
* 


+ ing traffic” at 38th St. and Broad- 
= way, and later that summer she 
= was invited to speak to striking: 
+ longshoremen in -Hoboken, Man- 


| hattan and Brooklyn. 


Elizabeth y Cader ives as a age 


thumb. She got it from our mother, 
who could put a dead root in a 
pot of earth and make it sprout 
and bloom. I never see flowers in 
bloom but I think of Elizabeth, 
and particularly daffodils, 
“And that last moming I went 
to see _her—just yesterday it was— 
ira a florist’s opposite the 
There was a pot oo 


was, ‘I'll get them for Elizabe 
I felt so Seated. that I couldn 
take them to her. * 


* 


IN THE NEXT breath Kathie 
Flynn, seated =in “Elizabeth's 


room, ~ 


the nigh 


she was handling, 


in the apartment they| e n 
old|shared for so Jong, was recalling} | 


“All these years, nearly 50. as 


* the cabdriver said, Elizabeth has 
* been out in front. When you think 
* of all the adulation she’s hel it’s 
© a wonder it didn’t turn her-head,” 
= Kathie said wonderingly, smoo 
| ing a_ cretonne-covered ye ee 


“But it never did. And she never 


4 felt herself above doing ordinary 


little jobs around the 


And suddenly seeing the pillow 
she — smiled 
quickly and said, “Take this pillow 
and the chair cushions. She cover- 


ed those herself. See those book-} 


int- 
ee 


cases in the next room? She 
ed them last summer, althou 
arthritis in her leg was bo 
her quite a lot.” 
* 

THERE WAS NOTHING con- 
tradictory in Kathie’s mind in the 
memories of Elizabeth's long years 


Elcabeth spoke on "Woes, Un onl 
der Socialism.” , 
“| <eab- 48 nnd ‘hed Jun does 
valedictorian 


of m 


. in reg 
Elizabeth's. Elizabeth has &% 


> 


then on 
where 


couldn’t see why all 


she was in demand every- 
a PP Tlisabe It was that 


caliper |b 
g made over Elizabeth. From |fiai 


THE WEEK 


THE CIO is helping to chal- 
lenge in court government loy- 
alty and security procedures. 
Both the CIO and the United 
Auto Workers filed a ‘friend of 
tle court’ brief with the Su- 

reme Court in the case of a 

red medical consultant to the 


| U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 


ucation, and Welfare. The fired 
man; Dr. “a P. Peters of Yale 
University, is suing to have the 
my, rd ruling set aside. 

IO. brief hit (oo use of 
unnamed informers and the con- 
duct of loyalty boards as a threat 

to all American. liberties. 


* 


DR. ROBERT MORSS LOV- 
ETT, chairman of the Council 
of Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions notified. Attorney General 
Brownell that the Council will 
fight Brownell’s proposal to list 
it as a “subversive” organization. 
Citing the program of the Coun- 
cil, he assailed the effort to in- 
timidate its. members wholesale 
and to i sep their way of 
making a living. Such actions, 
he said, spread fear and anti- 
intellectualism. 

* 


THE RELEASE of William 
L. Patterson, jailed the second 
time for failing to surrender the 
name of Civil Rights Congress 
supporters, has been demand- 
ed by the Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s union. The let- 
ter signed by the union's execu- 
tive board denounced the “per- 
petual jeopardy” in. which Pat- 
terson is placed, and asked At- 
torney General Brownell to re- 


THE WEEK 


IN civil 
° CIO Hits Loyalty 
e Robeson Sues for Masspert 


LIBERTIES 


Firings 


lease him. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON has asked 
be Federal yer a in 
ashington to ect the State 
Department to grant him a pass- 
port. Robeson names Secretary 
of State Dulles as defendant in 
the suit, sae declares that the 
restrictions on him are 
con to page S. laws and 
to the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. He also 
asks a court order lifting the ban 
which prevents his travel to Ca- 
a — and other coun- 
© no passport is re- 
quired. i 


A SERIES OF proposed civil 
rights laws will shortly in- 
troduced. in the Senate, Sen. 
Hubert ey of Minneso- 
ta announ It will include 
measures to set-up a fair em- 
plo ent code; anti-lynching 

anti-poll tax laws; strength- 
parse right to vote laws; 
laws to assure non-discrimination 
in travel, and to set up a Civil 
Rights division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
* 


THE. AMERICAN 
Liberties union has appointed - 
a lawyer to act on behalf of Carl 
Braden who will appeal a 15 
year jail sentence and $5,000 
fine. Braden, Kentucky newspa- 
perman, was conyicted of “se- 
dition” after a series of events 
starting with his helping a Ne- 
gro buy a home in an all-white 
community, the ACLU says there 
are “important civil liberties: is- 
sues in the appeal.” 


CIVIL 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Mrs. Annie Lee Moss Rehired 
° Singer Triumphs in Opera 


MRS. ANNIE LEE MOSS . 
was ordered réfhstated in a civil 
service job by Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson. Mrs. Moss 
had been accused before the- 
McCarthy committee of bein 
Communist by an FBI- under- 
cover agent, and was twice sus- 
pended from a minor clerical 
job in the Pentagon. 

_ ’ 

SINGER LEONTYNE PRICE 
scored a triumph in the title 
role of Puccinis opera “La 
hong over NBC-TV network. 

— gram, with an otherwise 
all ite cast, set a precedent, 
both for presenting a Negro 
artist in a major role and for its 
interracial casting. Critics praised 
the opera as the best in the six 
years history of. the program. 


The telecast was seen on net- — 


works nationally, including many 
parts of the South. - 
A JUDCMENT OF $6,500 


was awarded warehouseman 
Lem J. Moore of Oakland, Calif., 
against two police officers whom 
he charged with assault and bat- 
tery and false imprisonment. 
The officers brutally beat and 
drugged Moore on pretense of 
questioning him about a rob- 
bery, later releasing him without 
charge. Members of Warehouse- 
men’s Local 8, his. union, at- 
tended the trial and demanded 
suspension of the officers. 
vag 

FORT McCLELLAN, Ala- 
bama jimcrows women at the 
WAC center, a: Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier article reveals, despite a 
show of integration in some 


activities. 
*. 


. A CONFERENCE to counter 
biased institutions who refuse 


to lend money for home. im- 
provement and __ business ~ 


were not at variance with but a 
part of the Elizabeth a chapter of 
the history of the labor movement 
of America. z | 

WRITING in the Feb. 1, 1951, 
Daily Worker of. that first public 
speech of Elizabeth's, Kathie told 
how’ the younger Flynn: children 
used to be bosed’ with Elizabeth’s 
seriousness, adding, “She*is much 


easier to live with at 60 than she 


was at 16.” 

ML wrote it as 0 joke, but it was 
true,” 
terrible poverty around 


j which we were a 


Spat lost sb pine 
Copies of this, photo. of. their| 
a 
Copies of this, « p a handsome/ 
gw emule "made shorty| 


| (Continued on Page 11). . 


she said now. “It was the} 


ses to Negroes was he 
New co s Hotel Thersea. A. 
ymen Bertram Baker and 
connec th Phipps and ~_ Sena- 
tors James tson and Joseph 
Zaretski took part. A erence 
ce ear ol Harriman was 
pro seeking an executive 
order on housing and mortgages 
for minorities. _A second pro- 
posal was for giving the State 
:Committee Discrimination addi- 
tional powers to deal with mort- 


gagom 


DR. GEORGE MURPHY, 
one of the founders of the Afro- 
mg af ee sat r died at the 

of 81, ies lake Ste do- 
) civie affairs Among 


Theodore R. McKeldin and Bal- 
timore’s. Mayor Thomas D. Al-. 
sag nt  Robioen od. 
nIGok West Hamilton. 


Ci¥I 


‘the 


Or Dn t the Way — 


(Sn eeeee seus eee eseaneece by ABNER Ww. BERR Y 


When ‘Safety’ 
Is Insanity. 


SOMEHOW I didn’t feel 


like dancing in the streets. 


upon learning that Theo- 


' dore Griffin, president of the 


Asbury Park, N.J., branch 
of he National Association for 
the Advancement of ign 


- People had won his job back 


with the U.S. Air Force. Griffin 
had been fired some months ago 
from the Newark office of the Air 
Force, because, it was alleged, 
he had associated with two 
known Communists. The alleged 
Communists were said to. be 
members of © Griffin’s branch. 
This, the Air Force Security of- 
ficials contended, constituted a 
danger to “national security.” 
There were no charges that 
“alleged,” and unnamed 
“Communists” had tried to in- 
duce Gri 
formation concérninge Air Force 


procurement matters. Nor were 


the “alleged Communists” ac- 
cused of any crime involving the 
security of "the U.S.A. Griffin 


was merely charged with “asso- 


ciating” with them. 


-Im this case then, the U. S. 
government, through the Ajr 
Force, was dictating to the 
NAACP, through its Asbury 
Park branch : the quali- 


fications for NAACP member- 


ship, And in order for Griffin to 
be reinstated in his job, he had 


— to pledge that he 


would accept this. dictation. 
This is quite a See ee. 


HERE 1S HOW the Jan. 6, 


._1955, NAACP newsletter _ re- 


ports the basis for Griffin’s “vic- 
tory” oyer the “loyalty” program: 

“An examination of -Mr. Grif- 
fin’s record, Mr. Wilkins (Roy 
Wilkins, national - NAACP : ad- 


‘ministrator) stated ee vane ) 


suspension. of. the ag ea 
acts 


_ officer, revealed thése 


“_That his acquaintance and 


association with alleged Commu- 


nists involved his. official duties 


as president of the Asbury Park 


NAACP; 
“That two of the alleged 


Communist sympathizers were - 


members of his branch; 


“_That as long ago as 1951. 


he ‘suspected these two individ- 
uals and took effective steps to 
curb their participation in branch 
activities; 


“_That. lacking proof ‘of their — 


was 


unable to expel them;. 


“~—That, however, in 1954 he 


refused_to accept their annual 


memibership dues, and 
Mair ko has boon 0 love! 


American citizen and a depend- 


able leader of the NAACP in 


his .community, where he was 


: ~ +. consistently against racial dis- 


~ a= ~~ be aes eo atid a x nw Sin . cme. % 
r Be | Se ee : ee ey eet BE POO TES in, FO —— - 
5 He ‘veniae Ay ’ ed a te - ~~ se PoP Ay a, 4 » 
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td 


eX 


crimination.” 


his police 
SY. virtue of the above stated. 
conditions, forced to serve two 
masters: For the U. S. Air Force 
he inust serve as his NAACP 


= ote A was 


+ Sendemsbil er- e words of 
Ph een ply an ‘3 ‘take up the 2 cudgel for" a ré-" 4 
turn tdi sartity.” 


ae | 


|“ Naace’ Ths 
an} 
a a 
5 bn ‘ 


* 
THIS IS TRAGIC. For if this 


is the pattern of béhavior to 


which every Negro government 
employe ist subscribe if he 


heads a civil rights. group, it will © 
be hard to. determine just where 


ts duties end and 
uties begin. He is, 


his. civil 


neh “loyalty” officer; concern- 
ing 


members. And for his fellow- 


sh - members, who have returned 
_~ him to the president's office, he 
. must militantly fight for civil 


rights. This feat the ancient 


ate Spee dhgateny assign to a legend- 


ete oe 
f : -_ tween two stools. 


man called Janus; American 
would fear his’ falling ‘be- 


Griffin’s unfortunate position, 
~ his economic ‘insecurity, 
same skirt the outer edges » 
of the* informer’s art in the in* 
i eae 


in to. give them in-. 


eke . with the thoughts ~~ 
and associations of his fellow- 


which holds that “alleged Com-_ 


“é 


munists' are enemies of “na- 


tional security,” 
the 1950 NAACP convention. 


Those who pressed for the pol- * 


icy thought it was the “safe” 
thing to do; that it would secure 
jobs and prevent attacks by the 
McCarthyites upon the NAACP 
and its members. There were— 


and are—many NAACP rank- . 


and-file members who went 


--along with the policy because 


they thought it would allow the 
organization to pursue its civil 
rights course without being 
bothered with “extraneous” is- 
sues. History has. proven the 
policy a poor shield. 

THE POLICY did not shield 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore 
from the assassins’ bombs on 
Christmas night, 1951. Moore 
was termed by the Florida Klan 
leader “a Negro Communist 
agitator.” 
has continued to 
“Communism” 
ment employes who suppprted 
the NAACP point of view. And 
the NAACP has had to note 
more than Once that' the rise of 
“loyalty” probes made previous 
civil rights supporters less 
ardent. 

Milton Levison, who writes 
the “Minority Report” column for 
the Los Angeles Tribune, a Ne- 
gro weekly; recently chided the 
NAACP and other groups for 
» gs ing civil liberties because of 

“loyalty” program. LLevison 
asks what they are going to do, 
now that the Communist Control 
Law has been passed, codifying 
the loyalty procedures and estab- 


“suspect” of 


ROY WILKINS 


lishing criminal penalties for 
“disloyalty.” The provisions of 
this tay Levison points out, 
would ‘affect the NAACP and 
other ups fighting® for civil 
rights 2 erm points in their 
programs parallel proposals Jong 
advanced by the Communist 


—Party. 


“Obviously, such organizations 
would be foolish indeed if they 
gave up their program in return 


for immunity from prosecution. 


under that act, Levison wrote 
on last May 26.” For, if they did 
that, they would die anyhow 
since there would be no. reason 
for éxistence. 

“Such organizations have 
Shied. away from civil liberties 
issues of a general nature. They 
failed to fight the fraudulent 
loyalty oaths; they refused to 
‘speak out to uphold the Fifth 
Amendment; they withdrew to 
what they “considered a safer 


”’ position wherein they ‘Timited 
themselves to matters concern- | 


ing their own group. ,. ,” 


Now they have withdrawn to . 
the _position . which. Griffin was |. 
Surely, this } 


“forced * to take. 
~ should indicate that the course 


— wrongly marked, that, in 
of Levison, it is time 


» Peaarere.)) 


was adopted at © 


The “loyalty” program | 


white  govern-. 


‘red 
» 


Shut in from all the world sithout, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frostltine back with tropic heat. 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a rove, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood ' 
ce ith nuts from brown October’s wood. 


From “Snowbound,”. by John Greenleaf Whittier. 


FEBRUARY 1 

1810—Birthday of Charles Lenox Remond, 
Negro Abolitionist leader. 

1915.—Carter G. Woodson and other lead- 
‘ers of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History advocated Negro History 
Week, to be observed one week each Febru- 
ary. (In 1955 Negro History Week begins 


Feb. 13.) 
1916.—Birthday of Maurice Braverman, 


Smith Act victim. Write to him at P. M. B 
23382, Petersburg, Va.. 

1938.—Twelve thousand pecan shellers of 
San Antonio, Texas, struck for union recogni- 


tion. 
FEBRUARY 2 
1919.—Sixteen thousand silk workers at Pat- 
erson, N. J., struck for shorter work week.” 
1922. ~Kight thousand cotton textile work- 
ers in New England struck against pay cut. 
1934.—Thirty thousand taxi drivers struck 
in New York City. 
1951.—_Four young Negro men were exe- 
cuted, and three more were executed on Feb. 
5, in a mass frameup for “rape” in Martins- 
ville, Va. The Civil Rights Congress declared 
Feb. 2 Martinsville Memorial Day. 
FEBRUARY 3 
1821.—Birthday of Elizabeth Blackwell, 
first woman physician in the U. S. She re- © 
ceived’ her medical degree in 1849 at Geneva 


College, later Syracuse University. 
1919. — Thirty-two thousand Lawrence, 


Mass., cotton mill workers struck for a shorter 


work week. 
FEBRUARY 4 

1869.—Birthday of William D. Haywood, 
leader of Western Federation of Miners, early 
advocate of industria! unionism, founder and 
leader of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and socialist. 3 

1932.—Vast unemployment demonstration 
in all main cities of the U. S. 

1937. — Thirty-seven thousand maritime 
workers struck on the West Coast for wage 


increases. 
FEBRUARY ° 


1946.—Police murdered two young Negro 
men im uniform. Charles R. Ferguson and his 
brother Alfonso, in Freeport, L. I. 

| FEBRUARY 6 

-1929.—Left wing dressmakers struck in 
New. York City. 

_ FEBRUARY 7 | 

1885. —Birthday otf Sintlair Lewis, author 
of “Main Street,” “Babbitt,” “Arrowsmith,” 
“Kingsblood Royal,” and many other novels 


of American life. 
1923.—Fifteen- thousand. New York City 


dressmakers struck to organize the shops. 

: FEBRUARY 8 ; 
-1932,—New York dressmakers’ struck under 

the leadership of united front. committee. 
.. 1934.—Twelve thousand Buick Motor work- 


ers struck in Detroit. 
FEBRUARY 9 
1932. —Harry Simms, member of the Young 


Communist: League and youth organizer for © 


al 
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the National Miners Union, was shot and kill- 
ed by company thugs at Barboursville, Ky. 


FEBRUARY Il 


1913.—Fifteen thousand rubber workers 


_ struck in Akron, Ohio, against the speedup. 
1937.—Forty-eight thousand workers of 


General Motors Corporation struck, using the 
new sit-down tactic. : 


FEBRUARY 12 
1809.—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
“That government of the people, 
by the people, for the _people, shal] not 
_ perish from the earth.”—From Lincoln's 

Gettysburg address, Nov. 19, 1868. 

Year - unknown, probably about 1817, 
birthday: in slavery of Frederick Douglass, 
greatest Negro leader of the 19th Century. 

“If there is no struggle, there is 
no progress. Those who profess to favor 
freedom, and yet depreciate agitation, 
are men who want crops without plow- 
ing up the ground. They want rain 
without thunder and lightning. They 
want the ocean without the awful roar 

of its many waters. Power concedes 

nothing without a demand.”—From an 

address by Douglass on West India 

emancipation, Aug. 4, 1857. 

1898.—Birthday of Roy Harris, American 
composer. 

1905. Birthday of George Blake Charney, 
victim of Smith Thought-Control Act. Write 
him at Federal House of Detention, 427 West 
$t.,. N.Y: 

1909.—Conference in New York which led 
to the formation of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


FEBRUARY 14 
1936.—First national convention of Na- 


tional Negro Congress. 


FEBRUARY 15 
.1820,—Birthday of Susan B. Anthony, life- 
Jong advocate and organizer of woman ssuf- 
frage movement and co-worker of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

--. FEBRUARY 16 
1926. pegnning of the great 17-week 
general strike of 12,000 New York Jewish fur- 


riers, in which Jewish militant workers form- — 


ed an unbeatable coalition with Greek and 
‘Negro workers, and became the first union 
to win an: agreement for a five-day, 40-hour 
week. . 


FEBRUARY 17. 


1936.—Fourteen thousand Goodyear rub- 


ber workers began a sitdown strike in: Akron 


Ohio. 
FEBRUARY 20 
1935.—-Ten thousand garment workers 


struck in Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 21 
1917. Birthday of Claudia Jones, victim of 
Smith Thought-Control Act. _ Write her at 
Women’s Federal Penitentiary, Alderson; W. 
Va. 


+*FEBRUARY 22 | | 
1732.—Birthday of George Washington, 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the Revo- 
lution; first President of the United States. 
: “Born in a land of liberty; having 
- early learned its value; having engaged 
in a perilous conflict to defend it; hav- 
‘ing devoted the best years of my life 
to secure its permanent establishment in 
my country; my anxious 
my sympathetic feelings, and my best 
wishes are irresistibly excited, whenso- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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TV Views — 


CREE out SSS Ee Se ae ee OE By BEN LEVINE 
1,330 Cooking Lessons __ 


SUSAN ADAMS, the pleas- 
- ant-voiced and _pleasant-faced 
cooking teacher of millions of 
housewives and househusbands, 
is this month celebrating her 
fifth year on TV Channel 5, 
where she is to be seen five 
mornings a week from 11:30 to 
noon. 


Five years may seem a long © 


time, when you reckon that it 
means 1,300 cooking dem‘n- 
strations, but it would have 
saved me a lot of trouble if she 
had started. ten years earlier, 
when I began my fumbling at- 
tempts at cooking. 

Susan Adams is a boon to 
beginners, for she neither in- 
sults your intelligence nor be- 
wilders it with esoteric dishes. 
And she never uses an ingredient 
you cannot find at your nearest 
grocer or vegetable store. Fur- 
thermore, she never, in her dem- 
onstrations, makes a motion that 
I, who regard myself as the least 
common denominator in _ this 
field, cannot imitate. 

If I had had the benefit of 
her advice, I would not have 
burned my first breaded veal 
cutlets in my first days of cook- 
ing when my wife working days 
and I working nights, I was left 
alone to e the dinner. I 
. burned the cutlets because the 
cookbook, which I followed to 
the letter, said I should “fry” 
them:-How could the writer of 
the cookbook imagine there was 
someone who ie t Lag on 
frying presuppos at in the 
pan? But if I had begun by 
watching someone else, this 
couldn’t have happened. Nor 
would I still. be tied to the 
printed recipe, after all these 
years. mf people like me, dis- 
cover it is the same with cooking 
as with music. If you get in the 
habit of relying on the printed 


notes, it is hard to play by ear 
or cook by ame. . 

OF COURSE, I don’t go so 
far as to follow the cookbook 
language so literally as to find 


myself inside the oven and the | 


roast outside. . 

There was one time when I 
could hardly go to work because 
my arm was stiff from beating 
a cake from a Betty Crocker 
recipe that required: an arm of 
iron. But I never disabled myselt 
from interpreting literally that 
ungrammatical direction, “Beat 
until stiff,” | 

At any rate, our household is 
grateful to Susan Adams _ for 
some simple and effective bits of 
advice gleaned by my wife, who 
is now home and does most of 
the cooking. Our roasts are now 
uniformly tender, and we think 
it is not because I buy the meat 
but because Susan Adams says 
not to rub salt on it before put- 


ting it into the oven. 
* 


AND TO CITE one more ex- | 


ample; Susan Adams, in her 


_Jatest lesson, told me something 


spreading frosting on 
cake (it was orange glaze on a 
chiffon cake) which had taken 
me a long time to learn in the 
years of making birthday cakes 
for members of the family. It is 
to never, never let the bare 
knife touch the bare cake. 

And so I congratulate Susan 
Adams on her five years of bright 
and_ profitable talk and I am 
willing to assume that the en- 
thusiasm (it seems to me a little 
tired and forced but that may 
be my imagination) with which 
she peddles her sponsors’ Draino 
and Windex~and hands out 
prizes of vegetable juicers, 
candlesticks, curtains and nylon 
sheets, is not genuine. 


about 
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Current Films 


Wecccccecesccovccccoece By DAVID PLATT ecccccecsccccccccccccce 


‘Barefoot Contessa’ 


Two multi-millionaire play- 
boys are having a violent argu- 
ment over their aims in life in 


a remarkable scene in “Barefoot 
Contessa,” the 
kiewicz film which I saw the 
other day at a_ neighborhood 
movie house. One is a cold- 
blooded Wall Street Tycoon-who 


is happy only when he is stamp- 
ing on the faces of human be- 


ims. The other is a wealthy 
idier from South America whose 
millions come from the blood 
and sweat of generations of im- 
pvterished workers and peas- 
ants. : 


“You know,” says the South 
American to the man from the 
States. “We are both thoroughly 
corrupt. Yet there is a difference 
between us. I admit openly 
that I am no good. You,.on the 
other hand, try to hide it. You're 
afraid to say what's in your 
heart. But my life is an open 
book.” ce ec 


That may be, ‘replies the man 
from Wall Street but you‘re a 
; wane nontheless. Why you 

vent done a lick of work since 
the dzy you were born.” — 

“That goes for you, too,” the 
South American retorts. “What 
- you're doing can’t exactly be 
called: work. Trying to turn 
$200 into $110—that’s work. But 
ttrning $100,000—the way you 
dg and the way I do—that’s in- 
evitable.” 


The Wall Streeter’s only ti 


-st¥ver to this is: “Why don’t you 

gp pack where you came from.” 
_. The South American shoots 
bask: “Next you'll be: telling me 
that a mother is man’s best 


frierd.” | 


oseph L. Man-. 


which is getting a big kick out 
of this astonishing exchange, lets 
out a roar of laughter. They 
have seen evidence in eoenng 
scenes that this ruthless a 

soulless character would sell his 
mother into slavery if it would 


‘feed his terrific power complex. 


Then the two multi-million- 
aires accuse each other of violat- 
ing laws, written and unwritten, 
cheating on taxes, wasting their 
time and energies in frivolous 
pursuits. nate 

“It is true,” says the South 
American, “I- love life and I 
waste my money in idle pleas- 
ures, but yours is just a Waste.” 

The scene ends in utter defeat 
for the U..S. playboy-industrial- 
ist. Reliable reports have it that 
the character was modelled after 
movie producer-playboy How- 
ard Hughes). 


“BAREFOOT CONTESSA” 
was written-and directed by Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz (maker of 


“All About Eve,” “Julius Caesar” - 


and “Letter to Five Women” 


and produced in technicolor in. 


Itatly. 


There are other passages in 
the film which have the. sardonic 


~ wit of Shaw at his best and I 


“Well, isn’t it true?” ‘the Wall | 


‘Streeter replies, as the audience 


_ ~~ + * 


4 


refer you to Mankiewicz’s acidly 


etched portraits of the interna-~ 


tional set on the French Riviera. 

Among these “dead souls’ is 
a pretender to the throne who 
sees 


himself-as a clown and an 
Italian count who realizes that — 


The 


By ALAN MAX 


& pis upon a time, not 
. $0 very long ago, last 
week to be exact, there 


lived a handsome Prince 


Charming. The Prince's full 
name? If-you looked him up in 
the Brooklyn telephone directory 
under “Prince” and ran your eye 
down the entire Royal Family, 
just before ~reaching “Princh” 
you would come to Prince, 
Walter B. And that would be 
our hero, as tall and as straight 
and as flaxon-haired as any 38- 
year-old Prince who ever owned 
a great Big Castle in the vicinity 
of Gowanus Canal, with a thou- 
sand retainers who came every 
morning from Bensonhurst and 
Brownsville and Beford-Stuyves- 
ant and Williamsburg to do hom- 
age to their Prince and, in a su- 
preme act of fealty at machine 
and belt-line, produced daily for 
their lord 56,478 pencil sharpen- 
ers, 


Prince Charming had ev- 


erything to make him happy: the | 


Castle which he had inherited 
from venerable Prince, Samuel 
R.; his wife Henrietta, nee Soop- 
er of the Sooper Super-Markets, 
and the three Princes—Walter B., 
Jr., Godfrey F. and Gurnsey S. 


And yet Prince Charming was 
not happy. Only gradually did 
he realize what> was disturbing 
him: his retainers. did not love 
him with the zeal which a Prince 
has a right to expect and with- 
out which he pines and withers 
away. It seems that when the re- 
tainers left their homes early in 
the morning in Bensonhurst and 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and Wil- 
liamsburg and Brownsville, long 
before the sun dared to wriggle 
through the Venetian blinds be- 
hind which the Prince lay doz- 
ing, their thoughts were not con- 
centrated exclusively upon serv- 
ing their master. Instead of mus- 
ing in subway, bus and jalo 
upon the joy which would be 
theirs when they passed through 
the Castle gates and began mak- 
ing pencil sharpeners, they 
dreamed of the end of the day 
and the return trip by subway, 
bus and jalopy back to their fam- 
ilies. 

Is it any wonder Prince Charm- 
ing felt a leaden weight just be- 
low his heart where there should 
have been a fluttering of bright 


‘Wings? , 


* 


AS IF allthis were not grief 
enough for a blue-eyed Prince, 
consider what happened once the 
retainers were actually inside the 
Castle near Gowanus. There they 


his class is doomed. “Our. days:  % 
are numbered,” he tells his sis- 


ter. “It is time that we got off 


the earth.” The film is merci- 
less with the pleasu 
coupon-clipping set whose vo- 


cabulary contains! just! ‘endigh i. 
ji) ec (Continued:on Page 14) 
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permitted a thousand and one 
trivial thoughts to distract them 
—the movie of the night before 
and thé Dodgers of that after- 
noon and the sick child one of 
them had to leave at home alone 
that morning and how humid 


. the atmosphere would be if you 


spit in the foreman’s eye. 
To read the minds of nis re- 


tainers, the Prince employed a. 


secret method khown only in 
Houses of royal lineage. Every 
morning he would study the Pro- 
duction Chart of the previous 
day. When the quota was over- 
fulfilled: (which it never was), 
the Prince knew a_ thousand 
hearts were bursting with affec- 
tion for him; when the quota was 


not being met, the Prince read a 


- cooling of ardor. Each time out- 


_ 


f ve : et PeRSPCsrPevaevsaa sas?’ 
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Statice as mas 


put lagged, the Prince set a new 
and sti — quota, which 
could easily have been attained 
had the love of the retainers for 
their Jord been not static but 
ever expanding. Alas, it- was 


potatoes. 


The Prince could not rest until 
he had found the cause of this 
deplorable state of affairs. In the 
princely manner; he searched his 
own heart to see if the fault la 
there, if perchance he had fail. 
ed his retainers by even a little. 
Looking long and carefully and 
ever so critically, he finally reach- 
ed the only possible honest con- 
clusion: he was just about as per- 
fect a Prince as a-Prince could 


be,” 3: 
There could be only one an- 


swer then to the mystery of his — 


retainers’ flagging devotion—they. 
must be under the spell of an 


Ogre. | 
The Prince called a conclave 
of his Henchmen who ruled over 
each department of the Castle 
and listened carefully to their re- 
ports on output, conversations 


and. comings and goings (to the . 


washroom). He studied accounts 
of what transpired at depart- 
ment meetings, shop meetings, 
shop stewards meetings and shop 


committee meetings. To know 
what was going on everywhere, - 
4ll the time and by everybody, 
prince-. 


is the very essence of the - 
ly responsibility. After many 
hours of meditation, the Prince 


decided. that the Ogre must be 


Mrs. Maria Terracini. of Wrap- 


ing. 
He remembered Mrs.- Terra- 
cini from the days when he was 


still a young Prince in knicker- 
father, would bring 
Castle of a | 
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hall Brothers 
For A’ That 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
pena MOSCOW. 

HAPPENS that Sam- 
& uel Marshak appeals 
very strongly to certain pet 
prejudices of mine, so it 
could be said I am not com- 
pletely ‘objective in my opinion 
that he is a great guy—just about 


as t as they come. 
Therefore, bowing before that 


two-headed, tightrope - walking, 
hound - goddess jectivity, I 
shall try to state these prejudices 
fairly without, of .course, budg- 
ing one inch from my opinion 
that Samuel Marshak is a great 
guy—just about as great as they 


come. ; : 
First, I have to admit that the 


few working social contacts I 
have had with him are among 


the most pleasant experiences of 


my life. 

Next, he wins my vote be- 
cause he has the crazy idea that 
a writer, however, eminent he 
may be, should=if he can—write 
for the kids as well ‘as the 
grownups. 
| "Then there is his magnificent 

Russian translation of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets. (Hence his Eli- 
gabethan costume in the carica- 
ture- herewith. He is bearing 
aloft the standard of poetry in a 
“Krokodil” cartoonist’s cavalcade 
of personalities in the recent 
Writers’ Congress here). 

Finally, Objectivity can bark 
both her heads off, but any 
friend of Robbie Burns is, ipso 
facto and ipse dixit, a friend of 
mine. And Marshak is the great- 
est friend of Burns in the world 
today. Before you dismiss that as 
an exaggeration try to think of 
anyone else who has upped the 
~ world’s population. of Burns 
lovers by millions! | 

Béfore the Revolution, Burns— 
unlike, for instance, his unsub- 
versive fellow-countryman, Sir 
Walter Scott —was practically 
unknown in Russia; today he is, 
to use a household word or two, 
a household word here, thanks 
to Marshak’s beautiful transla- 
tions. Every Russian child knows 
a phrase or two or a line or two 
of Burn¢—but often, of course, 
without. knowing it IS . Burns. 
That kind of borrowing by one 
language from another is usually 
spread over centuries, but in this 
case it has all-_ been done in ten 

Or twenty, years. 

-- ‘TAKE, FOR INSTANCE, the 
now widely-used Russian phrase 

“Pree vsyom, pree tom—pree 
vsyom, pree tom.” It means, ap- 
proximately, “Taking everything 
into consideration ..." or “In 
spite of everything ... .” and it 
is a recurring line in one of Mar- 
.shak’s translations. Stress the 
four o's and any Burns-lover will 
spot where it comes from. It is 

recurring line “For a’ that 


and a that” in the poém. that. 


ends with Robbie’s confident 
prophecy: 


For a’ that and a’ that 
It's comin yet for a’ that 
That man to man the warld o'er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Marshak, then, is a devoted 


lover of children, of Shakespeare | 


of Burns and of humanity. The 
first, and the abiding impression 
ou get of him is his gentleness. 
ut, like so many of these 
gentle souls when the things 


e 
as hard as nails and as biting as 


the acid-blast they use for high- — 


speed etching. 
About the time of the Guate- 


mala sell-out Eisenhower stated 
that he refused to reconsider the 
admission of China to UNO. 
~ Marshak linked the two” events 


together in a poem something | 
like this: same 7 


e this: 


-» | In peace and in wars! :+'« 


love are attacked, he can be 


Was held by King Louie, 
Old Louis Quatorze 
With his ‘L’etat c'est moi,” 
Which one may translate! 
“I dont care a straw 
For I am the State.” 
Two centuries later 
. . (Does Louie feel sore?) 
Comes Louie the Greater 
And hooey still more— 
A gem without flaw 
Fit for Jupiter's Juno, 
Not “L-etat c'est moi,” 
But “you know, I'm UNO!” 


What victory’s gone 
To the warrior’s head? 
What battle’s been won 
Over enemy dread 
That he captains the gods 
Of Wall Street's Valhalla?— 
P’raps his fight against odds 
In Great Guatemala? 


Another example -is his reply 
to an English clergyman who in 
a New Year sermon said that 
the chief danger fancing the 
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world today was overpopulation, 
not such depopulating factors as 
wars and pestilence, and that a 
world ‘parliament should enforce 
smaller birth-rates everywhere: 


Said the misanthropic pastor: | 
“There are horrors worse than 
war 


“Humans breed, and breed dis- 


aster” 
(Birth brings death 
to every door?) 
“A parliament” . . . (OF sterile 
hermits?) | 
“Must limit births in every 
clime. - 
“No parturition without _per- 


mits!” 
(And motherhood 
becomes a crime?) 


“The human gardens must be 
weeded: 

“Wars and plagues must help 
_ anew 

“To rid the world of the 
Unneeded” 


And who, Sir, said 
: they needed your?) 


Padre of depopulation, 
Peddler of Herodic cures, 
Have you sinned by procreation 
’Gainst this parliament of yours? 
Have you practiced what youre 
preaching . 
Or are you barren—like your 
teaching? Ee 
Yet it is the same Samuel 
Marshak who delights young- 
sters of all ages with his inspired 
nonsense and his fantastic com- 
mon sense. He can breathe life 
and personality and fun into 
such things as the hours of the 


day, the months of the year, the - 


letters of the alphabet and even 
the marks of punctuation. Two 
volumes of his verses, translated 
by an American colleague, Mar- 
garet Wetlin, should be off the 
stocks in a few months. A sneak 
preview tells me that this—as we 
used to say about the rum ration 
—is the stuff-to give ‘em. But 
have a look at some samples of 
them in “Soviet Literature’ No. 
8 of last year and decide for 
yourself—or let the kids decide 
for themselves. } 


So Samuel Marshak is a strange 
mixture of gentleness and merci- 
less satire?—No stranger than his 
beloved Burns, who flayed the 
hide off the MacCarthites of his 
time and yet shed a tear for 
the wee, modest, crimson-tip- 
ped flower or the wee, sleekit, 
cow rin’, tim’rous beastie that his 
plow-share had disturbed. 
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. the reader al fX 


WITH TIME on our hands, 
during a recent. stint in Wash- 
ington, we re-established with 
the world of sports a connection 


which had somehow lapsed. We . 


want to stress the word “lapsed” 


because like everybody else we 
are quite vain about our athletic 
accomplishments in our youth 
and our interest, as a spectator, 
when age and competing obli- 
gations prevented our overt par- 
ticipation. As for that first, more 
active stage we state for the rec- 
ord that while we never made 


“the team, we regularly offered 


our services to the coach of the 
high school football and basket- 
ball teams. He wasn’t at all im- 
meet” with our possibilities as a 


‘football player, despite our-gang- 


Jing height. But that quality he 


thought stood us in good stead 
for the basketball squad. Both 
of us were disabused of that 
idea however when in jumping 


center with a six-foot-nine class- . 


mate who was later to be All- 
American we broke three fing- 
ers on our right hand.-Our fond- 
est recollection of our youthful 
achievements was in baseball. It 
was late in the afternoon and 
the sun had already set so low 
that there wasn't a kid in the 
vacant lot who hadn't begun to 
conjure up nervously’ the vision 
of Mom waiting at the doorstep 
for her errant son. At any rate 
the score was tied, we had three 
men on base and we were at 
bat. The ball somehow connect- 
ed with our bat at the precise 
moment and at the precise angle 
which a ballistic expert would 
have prescribed, and we hit the 
longest ball of our entire history. 
Next day a construction crew ar- 
rived, erected a fence around 
that lot and began: laying out 


streets, sidewalks, sewer mains 


and soon thereafter erected a 
couple of dozen neat little cot- 
tages. Deprived of our playing 
field, our team shortly dissolv 

and we never really got going 
again. But nothing will ever de- 
prive us of that brief moment of 
glory when. we hit a home run 
and won the game for our side. 


* : | 
OUR RECENT immersion in 


sports was strictly as a specta- 
tor, and much of that via this 


‘newfangled television. We saw 


Floyd Patterson, the 20-year- 


old Brooklyn light -heavyweight, 


forge ahead another step in his 
march toward the world heavy- 
weight championship by stopping 


Don Grant in the fifth round. 


We must confess however that 
our admiration for Patterson was 
equalled by our sympathy for 
Grant and we kept wishing the 
Los Angeles fellow. would land 
a couple of blows, sort of to even 
things up. Still, when the referee 
stopped the fight to save Grant 
further punishment and Patter- 
son went over and patted him 
amiably on the shoulder, we de- 
cided Patterson was our kind of 
a guy. “Yeah,” Lester Rodney 
told us later, “he’s a nice fellow. 
He won his fight at the Olympics 
in Helsinki in 1952 when he was 
only 17.” Then two nights later 
we saw Tiger Jones defeat an 
aging Sugar Ray Robinson whose 
legs had lost their’spring, whose 
right hit weakly and whose left 
merely made inoffensive circles 
in the air over Tiger's bobbing 
head. : 
* 

BUT THE event of the week 
was our attendance, in person, 
no less, at Washington's Uline 
arena when George bie 
University defeated Maryland by 
75 to 53. GWU it should be 


| “noted, is a relatively small col- 
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the most proficient athletes from 
every corner of the nation. Mary- 
land's over-zealous collection of 
such talents was at that moment, 
in fact, page one headlines in Jo- 
cal newspapers. There was the 
scandal of the. right guard, we 
think it was, whose football 
prowess was so far ahead of his 
IQ (about 85) that he remained 
around the campus for approxi- 
mately six years, majoring in 
physical education, and manag-_. 
ing to live in relative luxury, 


thanks to the university’s liberal 


attitude toward. athletic profici- 
ency. 
* 


BUT TO get back to the bask- 


_etball game, Maryland -at that 


moment stood sixth in the na- 
tion's top ten basketball squads, 
and little GWU ninth. We were 
thus prepared for a David- 
Goliath show, but: we were not 
prepared for the parade of giants 
which we saw when the Mary- 
-land squad trotted on to the 
court. They were big brawny fel- 
lows wearing blue jackets and 
blue trousers which extended to 
their ankles. A moment later an- 
other cheer raised the rafters and 
as we turned our eyes from the 
Maryland squad we saw the 
GWU squad pour onto the shiny 
maple floor. The GWU students 
stood on their seats and roared 
while the college band gave 
forth with music. Six petty girls 
in blue sweaters danced and 
shook pom-poms and two drum 
majorettes in bare legs cavorted 
with batons. When we pulled our 
eyes away from this fetching 
scene and turned again to the 
players on the court, we saw two 
concentric circles, the blue clad 
Marylanders rolling clockwise at 
the far end; the white-clad GWU- 
ers swirling counter-clockwise at 
the near end, This was the 
warming up period which ap- 
parently can take place only to 
the tune of the band, the chant- 
ing of the cheer-leader; and the 
high-stepping of the drum majors. 
Each squad was equipped with 
six or eight basketballs (the 
Maryland squad had all NEW 
balls) and there was something 
fantastic in the way those balls 
floated in the air, each one a 
split second behind the other. 
They seemed drawn toward 
and into the basket by an invis- | 
ible magnet and so quickly that 
it was like one of those Life mag- © 
azine trick photographs which 
shows.a ball or a dancer at each 
successive stage of its motion on 
the film. Thus you had an excit- 
ing and colorful: geometric pat- 


. tern, the squad moving about in 


a circle before the basket, the 
ball flying from all degrees of 
the arc upward and downward 
toward the fixed center. 


* 
“THE GAME itself would have 


been an anti-climax to this fas- 
cinating preliminary had it not 
been for the brilliance of GWU. 
Midgets they appeared in com- 
parison with the Marylanders and 
we no doubt would have gone 
away with that false notion had 
we not chanced to see the squad, . 
after the game, as they passed 


one of the uniformed arena 
guards. The guard was a big 
man, as we knew, but beside 
GW’s players, he was dwarfed, | 
Buzz Cieriello and Corky Devlin, 

and a GW player named Holup 


~ were everywhere and nowhere. 


Only Maryland’s Kessler seemed 
their equal but he was only one 
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ere Indians Healthier 
an Americans Today? 


By JOHN STACHEL 


At present day Americans 
healthier than the Indian 
people who inhabited our con- 
tinent before Columbus first 
touched the shores of the 
Americas? No, says Dr. David J. 
Davis, Dean Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Hlinois College of Medi- 
cine, in a recent article on “The 
Medical History of the Columbus 
Voyages.” As a matter of fact, al- 
most all the epidemic diseases 
found in the Western Hemisphere 
were brought here from, the Old 


World. And since “about 75 per- 2 vs Ftd 3 


cent of these transmissible Euro- 
pean diseases have been conquer- 
ed... . we have now returned three- 


fourths of the way back to that. 


primeval state of healthful living 
that . . . prevailed here before our 
ancestors, together with their sup- 
ply of parasites, arrived.” 

Europe, at the time 
bus’ voyages, was 


one 
The order which had held, 


“ine 3 oe a a anmactb ages re col- 
Japsing, yielding ee to the ris- 
ing capitalist order. This transfor- 
mation was accompanied by end- 
less wars; swarms of homeless beg-|. 
gers roamed the continent; masses’. 
of le were crowding into the 

na ae cities; immorality, filth, 
a were rampant. 


This was the setting in which 
wave after wave of leprosy, sire 
influenza, the black death, syphilis 
measles, chicken pox, smallpox, 
diphtheria, etc., swept the conti- 
nent, 


of Colum- 
racked by 


* 


THE AMERICAS, on the other 
haad, seem to have been remark- 


ic disease atter another. 


An early Mayan —— 
from ‘Mexico. 


groups, many of the tribes were 


lconstantly on the move, and there 


peoples al over the continent fought 
: bere my and skillful battle 

ting 300 years against the stead- 
- advancing conquerors. But in 
addition to superior weapons, and 
ruthless extermination policies, di- 
sease proved a terrible enemy. The 
Indians had no immunity built up 
through centuries, so death rates 
were even higher than in Europe; 
they had worked out no methods of 
treatment over many years; and 
their constant movements, previous- 
ly a sanitary. advantage, now served 
to spread diseases rapidly over large 
areas, paving the yey for the con- 
querors. 


The great social udnaaoka that 
separate America today from the 
America of the pre-Columbian In- 
dians have not been achieved with- 


‘out a cost.in terms of the health of 


the people. There has also beea a 
moral cost. A number of early trav- 
elers commented on the moral su- 
periority of the Indian peoples in 
many ways over their conquerors. 

These qualities were developed 


{were no great gulfs in standard’ as a result of their cooperative way 


of living between poor and rich. 
All of » factors were hygieni- 
cally favorable. Even. fhe . Atzec 
“empite™ in Mexico, and the Inca 
“empire” in Peru where classes had 
developed were starting to concen- 
trate population in cities, were very 
recent in origin, «and could better 
be compared‘ with ancient Baby- 
lonia and Egypt 300 years ago than 


> with Europe in the Middle Ages. 


* 

SO COLUMBUS’ voyages to the 
New World were the beginning of 
a medical as well-as a political dis- 
aster for the American Indian peo- 


ably free of such diseases. Dr. ples. For all the diseases plauging 


Ales Hrdlicka, one of the greatest 


‘Europe were transported to the 


experts on American anthropolgy, | New World, where they immedi- 
could find no evidence of tuber- lately started to devastate whole 


culosis or syphilis in a lifetime of: 
study of pre-Columbian skeletons. 
: There is no evidence of any large- 
' scale epidemics before’ Columbus. 
Of course, the degenerative dis- 
eases, and those due to old age, 


such as arthritis, show the same 
pattern, among all peoples, since 
they result from certain metabolic’ 


peoples. In Santo Domingo, for ex- 
ample, where Columbus set up the 
first European settlements, the 
population was cut from an esti- 
mated 300,000 in 1942 to a bare 


of life, free from the struggle be- 
tween rich and poor that has rack- 
ed every higher society down to our 


times. Today,. modern science and 
technology offer. mankind, a long- 
er and healthier life than ever be- 
fore. They offer him an abundance 
for all that makes any struggle over 
wealth obsolete. Yet to achieve 
these new potentialities for human- 
ity, we must go back to the copera- 
tive way of our Indian forerunners 
on the continent. They. cooperated 
because they could not survive 
without doing so. 

Today cooperation—socialism is 
its modern form—can be the basis 
for the flowering of humanity. 


r 
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The Campaign For 


Equal Rights o 


_ By AUGUSTA STRONG 


A PUBLIC boycott of 
those programs on tele- 
vision which bar Negro per- 
formers was proposed and 


adopted at a conference on 
radio and TV bias in Harlem, to 
which representatives. of all the 
major radio and TV stations, en- 
tertainment unions, and adver- . 
tising agencies were invited. 

The proposal to boycott TV 
from 8:30 to 10:30 p.m. every 
evening was considered as a first 
step in a continuing campaign to 
or in this almost lilywhite 
ie 


The resolution adopted by 
the 200 delegates at the confer- 
ence, called by the Harlem 
branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, was presented by an 
actor, Dick Campbell. 


Campbell has had considerable 
experience with the problems of 


ts on ‘TV 


DUKE ELLINGTON, out-., 
standing contributor to ‘Ameti- 
can music, whom radio and TV 


have ignored as a regular con- 
tributor. | 


entertainers, both as-an individ- 
ual, and as head of the Co-ordi- 
nating Council for Negro~ Per- 
formers. Last year, according to 
his organization, N _perform- 
ers were only lf of one 
percent of the total numbers 
taking part in television shows 
throughout the nation. 
* 

FURTHER planning. to win 
public support for a boycott of 
biased show sponsors, the con- 
ference turned over to a follow- 
up committee which included, 
besides, local NAACP leaders; 
Willie Bryant, a well-known lo- 
cal disc jockey and entertainer, 
and Alvin (Chick) Webb, report- 
er from the Amsterdam News. 


It was Webb’s senes of arti- 
cles entitled “Jimcrow in Radio 
and TV” which helped to launch 
the conference and gave it the 
basis for their discussions. Webb 
had questioned 21 radio and 
seven TV channels in New York 
and the Metropolitan area on 
their employment policies in re- 
gard to Negroes. 

The replies disclosed that 
among all stations answering the 
questionnaire—and about one- 
third did. not reply—only 40 Ne- 
groes altogether among the regu- 
lar, performing personnel. 

Outside of | orming 
group, Webb reported, 22 radio 
and TV stations hired about 400 


cott products of biased sponsors. 
BUT NOT only the question 
of jobs was involved, the con- 
ference declared.. Negroes com-_— 
prise one out of every ten Amer- 
icans—they play many roles in 
our national life—but on tele- 
vision, they are seldom seen in 
any but an occasional role, or a 
l one. The absence of Ne- 
00 from these powerful and 
cual means of communication, 
they said, are damaging to the 
struggle of N egroes for full citi- - 
zenship. 
A few radio stations and pro- 


grams were singled out at the 


- conference for commendation— 
including such emcees as Arthur 
Godfrey, Steve Allen, Ed Sulli- 
van and Gary Moore who have — 
a récord of presenting Negro en- 
tertainers fairly. 


changes in the human body. It is! ee 
the infectious, epidemic diseases 5) 
that show the big contrast. The ; 
most likely explanation for this dif- 
ference is the difference in social 
systems between Europe and the 
Americas, at the time of Columbus. 
While’ Europe was going through 
the fierce upheavals we mentioned, 
most of the peoples of the West- 


ern Hemisphere lived in a social 
order where classes had not yet’ 
come into being, or were just aris-| 
fig 
The population lived in small 


- Negro workers among out of a 
total of 8,019. . 

Radio and television, the con- 
} ference pointed out, depends on- 
advertising for its revenue. The 
Negro market in the United 
States, speakers said, totalling 16 

VW Soe ee le. lk million people, spends about $15 
ae eee... wae 2 -| billion a year for necessities and 

Bie tre Be : Ba este Se | eee luxuries—more - than the. entire 
nation of Canada. 

If only from the point of view 
of business, the Negro market 
was being taken’for granted by 
advertisers, said—and  sug- ‘ 
gested exploring ways to boy- 


: attended the 
conference as a representative 
_of his brother, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin C, Robeson, pastor of 
' Mother’ AME Zion Church: ms 


, ehh his hieehbhhbhhbihnbhibhhinhhonhenhennedsenhannenaneenirennuanhainbinnennbehiinbnnnanbibnanhinhennbinabbhbihinsnntbhhionnd 


Paul Robeson 


A 16th century print shows a group of f Indians preparing 2 > awe | 


Documents from 
American History 


Words that will live . i 


The 1840s in Now York state 
saw a series of bitterly fought 
struggles against the semi-feudal 
lease system according to which 
even renters able to purchase 
renee own land were forced to 


and refused teibute to 


ve neal the leaders of the att 
movement was t ysician. 
- Dr. Smith A. Boughton: For his 
share in the struggle he was 
framed on a robbery charge and - 
ae émprisonment. 
€ was done 
_ and in 1846. icepetaarer . 
© Uegaliyebolahed tw he ates: 


To another active anti-renter, | 


Thomas A. Devyr, Dr. Boughton 
wrote the following letter. from 


prison. | 
From a Hudson Jail, 
jae 25, 1845. 
Dear Sir: 


Once more I iis an - oppor- 
tunity to communicate to you all 
the horrors’ and sufferings by 
which I am _ surrounded, and 
daily endure. My health is ex- 


tremely bad, I. am ‘raked with: 
"pain, Night and day the air of -- 
the prison is s0,bad that even | 
‘Our enemies who yisit us de- 
clare that they could not en- 
dure it for one week. And when — 


night comes the air of our cells - 


cna a he Padre ot a tetet ee ee me 
28 AF BER KE REY EI CA 


-.comfort, 

| It is cheering in the Pe of 
my imprisonment that my friends 
have not forsaken me. And may 


+ God grant that I may still live.. 


ae OF this we have often’ com-~ 


“plained, but get’ no relief. The 

‘reply. is—“Let the d -- --d 

Anti-Renters: die, scene Aroma 
troub 


the we shall all be suffocated; to adaiter ny & éongolation ‘all 


den tyranny. ope rca 


_ fate thei rights instead of ase = 
} to a rionied:aristoo= '}: week 


to repay them for all the efforts 
have made in my behalf, 
ugh broken down in health, 
my spirits are buoyed up with 


on fond anticipation that all our - 
efforts ‘are not in: yee and. that 


. the dearest gift of Heaven. The 


anticipation of that happy day 
has pierced : the gloomy: walls of 
my prison, and madeé my fellow 
sufferers clank their chains for 
joy. How long a free people will 
suffer this kind of martyrdom, 
God only knows. 


The farmers of this county ask 
for nothing but what is consis- 


** tent and right. May God in his 


‘ goodness bring about that happy 
state of things that every one 


may sit under the vine and fig 


joy Tee Oe Bie Oo ema ae Ue 


that a free © 
Bivalvia wend Se 


"constant prayer of 


“Your unfortunate friend,> . 

_ SMIFH. A. BOUCHTON. - 
Source: Young America (a 
¢ ‘mewspaper),” July: ao a 
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,000 today. 

Los Angeles, biggest city. of 
the world by area: 1,540,000 in 
1940, over 2,100,000 today, You 
don’t know whether they're still 
coming: but they tell you the 
immigrants . keep trekkin in 
from the other states, mostly the 
Southwest. Great numbers of 

egroes have come since the 
war, as. well as whites. Vast in- 
dustries spring up where once 
the cactus grew. ,. auto, 
Kaiser's steel, much, much more. 
ade eek of | pane 

: its 
is Slearakive: 9,500 in 1910; 
74,361 in 1920; 147,000 in 1930; 
203,000 im 1940; 334,500 in 
1950 and still growing. Homes 
are knocked together overnight: 
rents are higher than you know 
them in the East: tiny bandboxes 
of homes for the “wing long, low 
ranch-mansions for the rich 
ame up ee G 
sprawling over t ins. Great 
barracks for the Mexican na- 
tionals imported for farm labor.. 
The carpenter’s hammer sounds 
through the valleys. . 

Go west, young man, young 
woman, old man, old woman, is 
the new slogan. Jalopies on the 
road, cars of every vintage head- 
ed toward the sun this past dec- 
ade, out to where the orange 
and the any gore. 


= 


YOU LOOK at the splendor 
of the state and it hurts to think 
that men like Nixon, Knowland 

-and Knight claim to speak for 
it. The folk deserve better. The 
newspapers reveal that Knight, 
in the governors mansion at 
Sacramento, is chiselling away at 
Unemployment Insurance, de- 
vising ways and means of mak- 
ing tougher for anybody out of 
work to get the skimpy benefits 
they're entitled to: a few crumbs 
of the extraordinary wealth they 
have created to help .tide them 
over when the Big Boys shut 
down the job. 

Monopoly is as strong as the 
state is beautiful. Take the news- 

- papers, for. instance: the sole 
ratic daily of this empire 

on the Pacific, the Los Angeles 
News, folded the other day. 
Aside from the Daily People’s 
« World there is a desert of Re- 
publican journalism, not even a 
solitary cactus blossom of wit or 


life to break “~ monotony. 


SAN. FRANCISCO sits ma- 
jestically on the bay facing Asia: 
one of the queen-cities of the 
world. The streets run up hill 
and down dale spectacularly. 
‘The Embarcadero and its piers 
where you see ships flying the 
flags of the Orient (save those of 

China's 600,000,000); and you 
see the famed |] oremen 
with the ILWU buttons on-their 
caps. The imposing mansions of 
commerce line the streets down- 
town and you’ think of the fan- 
tastic wealth behind those walls. 

Mose than three quarters of 

~a million live in this city today. 
It had 416,000 in .1910. but it is 
standing still compared to _Oak- 

_ land across he € ittering bay. 


OAKLAND: you walk the, 
teeming streets, so many of them 

- working-class. The biggest Ne- 
pro. pulation in the state lives 
ee, , in Senator Knowland’s 


home town. He may be the Sen- 


ting Formosa, he 
these folk. 


Creda 
} g 


ator 
does not 
Creat 


places Grizzly Bear 
el) ~ most beaten a Negro warehouse- | 
. man to death, The D.A.'s office 


the slopes and 


| 


‘| weeks before the Communist wom- 


| 


) 
i) 


Seeae 


indignantly reject the charges, 
claims the People’s World. 
falsified the facts. Knowland’s 
Tribune is silent until a new 
scandal breaks in the midst of 
the old: the two cops are in the 
middle of a shakedown racket. 
The Negro wins his damage suit. 
The Negroes of Oakland know 
only the cba World defend- 
ed the warehouseman. 

Oakdale’s 150,000 in 1910; 
400,000 pcr 


A READER of the People’s 
World takes you to the top of 
the witthscne $s and you look 
down over the bay, the two great 

_ bridges that span it, the coastal 

valley crowded with the rect- 
angles of city- blocks. Off in the 
distance you see Alcatraz brood- 
ing on its rock; you think of Mor- 
ton Sobell inside fighting for his 
right to see his children. 

The magnificent campus of 
the university Berkeley, that ad- 
joins Oakland. Truly a state of 
enormous contrast. Over here, 
on this side of the bay is yellow, 
sinister San Quentin where Tom 
Mooney was caged the best years 
of his life. Yés, the lords of Cali- 
fornia. are determined their 
books will stay in this magnifi- 
cent state forever. But when you 
walk down Market St. in San 
Francisco you remember the pic- 
ture of old Tom walking down 
the street that day of 1939 while 
multitudes wept and cheered. 

An old man with a fine face 
comes up to you at a meeting 
on the Bay: and introduces him- 
self; He was one of the first half 
dozen who formed the commit- 
tee for Mooney back in- 1916. 
He worked with Jack London, 
Lincoln Steffens, Fremont Old-_ 
er, Eugene Debs. Bob Minor 
stayed. at his home when Bob | 
came up. to head the defense 
committee that saved Tom from 
the gallows and ultimately freed 
hini. He tells you that without 
Bob’s work Tom would have 
hanged, He describes Bob work- 
ing around the clock, forgetting 
sleep, food, rest. 

The old man remembers great 
days. He has fought the good 
fight all the years of his long 

ite, the life of workingclass Cali- 

fornia and he reminisces of the 
time when everything seemed 
hopeless for old Tom. But the 
gates of San Quentin were pried 
open and as you walk the streets 
of this Golden State and go 
through its valleys, stand on its 
craggy pinnacles you know that 
these hardy pioneers, old and 
new, will vanquish tyranny for- 
ever. 


Gurley Flynn 


(Continued from Page 6) 

before his death—Elizabeth’s only 
child—she gave to Elizabeth to 
pack in her valise to go to West 
Virginia. 
- Resolutely . Kathie put the 
photos aside. “I’m going to keep 
everything just as it is, not begi 
putting away Elizabeth's things— 
just keep them out, as if she'll 
walk in tomorrow. And some. day 
it well be “tomorrow.” 


* 
THE TUESDAY NICHT ‘two. 


i 
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$M ithe press and watch the show. I 


coe 


_ 


_THE_WORKER, 


A year ago before the Daily 


in the Daily 


some people liked, and well, since 


paper. 


CONFESSSIONS OF 


A SPORTS WRITER 
TOMORROW NIGHT'S the 
celebration of 30 years of a daily 
ne per which never sold a 
sieopie principle for an advertis- 
ing buck, anyone who 
knows. anything about the news- 
paper business must know that 
this is the most glorious chapter 
in our country’s journalistic his- 


Ory... 

Yes, I said the most glorious, 
not one of the most, and if this 
be too rich a superlative for 
someone's taste, why let him tell 


| the story of something to top the 


Daily Worker's gallant saga in 
the face of frantic big business 
enmity. Quite a story it would 
have to be. ewe 

Well have some fun- at 
Chateau Gardens, some good 
music, some dancing, some ex- 
ceptional entertainers, and a sort 
of pageant on freedom of -the 
press. Don’t let the word frighten 
you, it’s just us. 

bg i occasion. ri po wh 
Wi igging around in old files, 
one finds it easy to slow up, get 
alittle browsy and’ nostalgic and 
personal . .. and this being the 
abe column since along about 
the year one, we'll just let it ride 
under the Hollywoodish title 
which starts this thing. . . . (Ah, 


confessions!) 


SOME of the best scoops, 
stories and exposes printed here 
over the years found me doing 
no more than listening to sports 
writers from. other papers who 
said something like “Here's some- 
thing I can't use but I'd dam 
well like to see in print!” 

With a few exceptions like a 
good championship bout, I don't 
get much or any kick of boxing 
any more. The run of the mill 
bouts filling in the TV schedules 
don’t get my business. In fact, 
to let down my remaining hair, 
which isn’t much, it can and ve 
often does appear to me a brutal, 
senseless pastime, and I’m naive 
enough to look™~forward to a 
time when the wholg-business of 
two men bashing each other in 
the face and around the body to 


by lester rodney 
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meme football newsreels endlessly arid. 


~ jng”~to me is not even. funny, 


~sereen featuring 


just annoying,’and I wouldn't be 
caught anywhere near a TV > 
ing the hammy 
actors, let alone in the actual 


‘arena. I can live without soccer. 


Worker Anniversary Ball, we per- 


mitted ourselves to grow nostalgic about the occasion, wrote a column 
per entitled “Confessions of a Sports Writer” which 


we have another gala bali coming 


up next Friday, it’s been suggested I repeat the column for the 
. beriefit of many of our weekend readers who don’t yet see our daily 
Here ’tis. ‘Just change “tomorrow night” to next Friday . 
night and “*30 years” to 31 years, and the “pageant” to a little skit 
about freedom of the press and McCarthy. See some of you Friday 
night . . « see the ad for details. . 


make some money for them- 
selves and a lot more money for 
ethers will be carefully weighed. 

Almost any football game still 
interests me. 

Until recently I enjoyed col- 
lege basketball much more than 
pro basketball. But without LIU 
and CCNY it isn't the same. 
Though I still get a bigger belt 
out of a real good college game. 
Something like Duquesne-Ken- 
tucky would rate higher in Reod-- 
ney appeal than Knicks-Lakers. 

In both football and _ basket- 
ball I should ‘like the pro game 
better because it is better, but 
I really don't, and I never was 
a college man. Cant really. ex- 
plain it. 

Hockey never found me. Per- 
son tastes reflect one’s. back- 


} ety 
ae 

FAVORITE 
ground, of course, and I never 
was much of an ice man, ~-but I 
must say I've tried to examine 
the game carefully and have 
judged that basketball is in- 
finitely more complex and in- 
teresting. (What a Canadian I'd 
make!) 

I hate to get stuck going to 
a game of any kind with some- 
one who doesn't care if they miss 
the kickoff, or tap off, or open- 
ing pitch, or whatever. I like the 
moment hefore the start, the 
players "grasping, hands, the 
teams breaking imto the field, 
the flip of the coin, the testing 
of the wind, the warmup tosses. 
I like the cheering. 

* 


HORSE RACING bores me 
silly. It all looks to me like the 
same newsreel shot of a finish 
that they call’ “Sports High- 
lights” while most folks want ~ 
to see real sports. I can watch 


(Continued from Page 2)_ 
“You crazy?” she asked... _ 
a 


FINALLY one GM rep told me 
to sit down in a box reserved for 


might have enjoyed the show but 
that question and the cars kept 
pestering away. They brought out 
this Liane Dayde, prima ballerina 


z 


SHE PLAYED FIDDLE 


jin the engineering department told 


and used some kind of electric winches 
and cables and just dragged them 


_ ,|tip..toe. Detyoit -w 


before the show .ended, That irs 
when the young lady came into the: 
box. “I snuck in 


a ticket.” 

I assured her nobody would, 
and then she told me that she 
worked ..in one of the offices at the 
Waldorf..“So, maybe you know the 
answer to my question,” I said| 
eagerly. “How did they get these 
cars up here?” ) 

“Oh, I didn't see it but the men 


smiled. “They 


me about it,” 3 
brought them up the stairs. They 


Sh Lee ern Oo One re 
So there you had it, and I really 


|went home kicking myself. It must 


be the flashy display made me for- 
get a first.principle of this paper: 


new. cars, I'll wait until my next 


ip 
Worker&iec fp ei fe 


: »@* 


here,” she confid-| : 
ed, “I hope they don’t ask me for} 


: whi fought 


vision, but now TV wins 
‘imitation 


If you want the answer, go to the)" 
|workers. So, beiore I analyze GM’s| 


prep earnyeees rene: ae 


We never played it in the 
streets. Yet everywhere except 


_ here it is big, so it must be good. . 


Baseball is my idea of the 


| greatest game ever devised, or 


did you guess by now. A big. 
league game is number one. — 
After a lot of years you decide 
you are getting tired of some of 
it, the thrill is going, but when 
I get off the Brighton line at 
Prospect Park and start walking 
to old Ebbets Field it’s never 
without some of the old boyhood 
tingle and anticipation creeping 
back. Silly, isn’t it. They say, you 
can take the boy out of Brook- 
lyn, but you cant take the 
ee out of the boy. Why 
wy : 

In all the years I've been 
watching baseball I've never seen 
a more  consistertly exciting 
player than young Willie Mays: 
You just know he can’t stay on 


- a@ peanutless team. Too charged 


with joyous winning. 

Ill be thrilled as anyone in 
the world the day the Yanks 
really end their jimcrow policy, 
but “Ill probably never be for 
them to win, no matter, . 

I'll take a bow, for. what it’s 
worth, for the first time in a local 
big league park that an an- 
nouncer told the crowd someone 
they had seen hurt was O.K. 
Was on a Ladies Day in the 
Stadium, the visiting player was 
hit a glancing blow and carried 
off, it was found out and told to 
the writers in the pressbox that 
he was OK, I suggested to the 
Yankee publicity man that it 


might be a nice idea to tell all 


the folks, who might be worried, 
he made the public announce- 
ment and it was greeted by the 
biggest cheer of the night. 

* 


IF YOU ASKED me in a 
hurry to name the two top big 
leaguers I ever saw I'd say Joe 
DiMaggio and Roy Campanella. 
(Cobb and Ruth were fading 
away when I came in, I'm not 
THAT old). | 

In some ways I'm a reaction- 
ary. <A night game is a nice 
spectacle and gives more folks 
a chance to go, but deep down, 
real basketball to me is a game 
played in the lazy heat of the 
afternoon sunshine with sweat 

tax: daar 

I like one track meet and then . 
can pass it for the rest of the 
season. Used to get more kick 
out of going back to an armory 
and seeing my old high school 
win a big track meet-than watch- 
ing all the great individual stars 
in the Garden. _ - 

One of the most surprising 


. things ever “st «omg was the 


time in the er pressbox the 


expected official announcement 
mene Robinson came through 
a veteran scribe who had 
never mentioned the a 
walked over and said congratula- 
1ys did it, got to give 
e didn’t mean in 


real 


r 
of the hing ¥ 
though it is. 
a reasonably 
movie about 


’ 
. 
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THE NATIONAL -Commit- 
tee of the Labor-Progressive 
Party of Canada sent $150 to 
the Families of the Smith Act 
Victims here, Mrs. Peggy Den- 
nis, chairman of that group, an- 
nounced, The contribution, sent 
fae: to the recent Holiday 
A of the Families, was ac- 
companied with a letter from Tim 
Buck, 
explai that the Families Ap- 
peal had been read at a recent 
session of the Labor-Progressive 
Party’s leading committee and a 
statement adopted there said: 
“We solidarize ourselves with all 
those: heroic defenders of deme- 
cratic rights, for all men and wom- 
en in North America, who are vic- 
tims of the neterious Smith Act 
because they refuse to be rene- 
gades.to American. democracy and 
its proud traditions.” ) 
Tim Buck’s letter informed. the 
Families Committee here _ that: 
“The National Committee urged 
upon all democratic Canadians the 
necessity for prompt united -sup- 
port for the l in your Beau- 
tiful and: challenging letter.” 
Families of the Smith Act Vic- 
tims is a volunteer - of wives 
ee Fh at * dv icrag withe 
itical prisoners, ng’ with- 
| ie office staff or paid personne! 
to service erblipwrios of a? 
thought-control prisoners. Its chair- 
cay the wife of E e Dennis 
—Communist leader is spend- 
ing his fifth year in prison. Its 
treasurer and secretary are Mrs. 
Hattie Charney, wife of New York 
Communist leader George Blake 
Ch , and Mrs. Rose Perry, 
wife of Negro Communist leader 


4 * 
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Smith 


leader of that Party, which 
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. for this latest group of ‘political 


y Glory; — close to $2,000 a nionth was! 


TIM BUCK 


diistances from’ their home cities, 
and had also made possible the 
sending of December and January 
commissary checks to ‘each of the 
prisoners. A somber note was 
added to her grateful and enthu- 
siastic estimation of the results of 
the recent Holiday Appeal when 
Mrs. Dennis said: ! 
“Events travel faster than we 
do, Im afraid. Less than two 


months ago our Appeal spoke on 


behalf of 16 Smith Act political 


prisoners. Today there are 13 


more men and women who have; 


just started to serve prison terms 


Pettis Perry. Mr. Charney and Mr. 


under the thought-control. section 


Perry are among the 13 New| of that unconstitutional law. 


York Communists who started to | 
serve Smith Act sentences just @ 
few days ago. 


MRS. DENNIS announced that 
contributions frem all parts of the 
country had made possible the 
holiday visit of every family, in- 


“Our past experience gives us 
reason to believe that within a few 
days they will be transferred from 
the Detention: jails here in New 
York by prison bus to various fed- 
eral prisons throughout the coun- 
try. The three women—Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Claudia Jones and 


cluding the children, to the- many 
Smith Act priseners dispersed lo 


oe fae eee | Ce ~ nae ae 


a? 
tae OF 


already been 


wipes) Renn ere eaten nl Aa i ass ae SS eto pS Nn A te a aR 
Re oe eee nae nate a eS 


_ be mailed at once to the Com- 


‘Sixth Ave. ms 


and depends entirely. upon the 


“Dennis and his son. 


“sent to the Women’s Prison at Al-| 
- derson, 


West. Virginia, where 
Dorothy Rose Blumberg of Balti- 


more is now serving a three-year, , 


sentence on the same Smith Act 
charge.” | 

Mrs. Dennis explained _ that 
within a. few weeks the Families 
Committee will be able to send 
the first commissary checks and 
meet the first requests for news-| 
vaper and magazine subscriptions 


prisoners. a y quar- 
antine period in their permanent 
prisons, man and women 
will be permitted to have their 
first visit with wives, children and 
close relatives. 


cee: 
“IN THE PAST four years 


needed to enable each of the 16 
Smith Act political prisoners to 
have a regular monthly visit with 
his family and to receive regular: 
monthly i | tks and 
to be able to get limited news- 
paper, magazine and book orders,” 
but Mrs. Dennis pointed out, 
however, that monthly visits have 
not been possible at all times due 
te insufficient funds. “We have 
met the cemmissary and news- 
paper needs of the prisoners reg- 
ularly but have had, from time 
ito time, to cut the visits of all of 
us to two or three months in- 
tervals.” | 


“And in the last few days, the 
number of political prisoners we 
are trying to service has_ in- 
creased by almost 100 percent— 
ifrom 16 to 29. Frankly, at this 
‘moment, we alone are not in a 
}position to meet this expanded 
“4 2 


“But we are cenfident that 
thousands of people, including a 
large number o£ your readers, 
will want an oppertunity to greet, 
the 183 who have just gone into 
prison and the 16 who have been 
in prison for years in some very 
lpersonal kind of way. They can| 
ido this by supporting the efforts 
‘of the families of these prisoners.’ 
'  Famiiles of the Smith Act vic- 
tims urged. that special house 
parties, rallies and special collec- 
tions™take place throughout the 
country. All contributions should 


mittee at 575 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. where the group main- 
tains desk-space, or should be left 
in person-for the Committee. at 
the main office in the lobby of 
that building. Mrs. Dennis called 
attention tothe fact there has 
been , some confusion regarding 
the former address of the Com- 
mittee listed &n West 16th Street 
which is around the corner of the 
Sixth Avenue entrance and em, 
phasized the address and en- 
trance now being used is 575 


The Families of the Smith Act 
Victims is the sole group respon- 
sible for servicing the needs of 
the Smith Act political. prisoners. 


contributions made to it to enable 
it to meet this responsibility. 


“An Open Letter to a Y 


(Continued from Page 3) 
feat of Hitler and Hirohito. 

Although he did not live to see 
it come into being, the United Na- 
tions was Roosevelt’s dream. He 
hoped for a warld organization 
through which those nations which 
had collaborated to win the war 
could work together to preserve 
the peace. : 

I have not the space here to dis- 
cuss how far our country, first un-| 
der Harry Truman, and now un- 
der- Eisenhower has strayed from 


| forces 


der the s 


country today there are the same 
which made _ Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal possible. 
They are here and they are im- 
measurably stronger—labor, 15 mil- 
lion strong and moving toward 
unity; the Negro people, better 
organized, more conscious of their 
rights and of their power; the small 
farmers with still unsolved. prob- 
lems; the poten working un- 
dow. of McCarthyism; 
the: small business men oppressed 
by ever growing monopoly; and 
even some sober big businessmen 
who are, aware of the necessity, in 


in“our 
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portant 'thing, Bud, is that 


al era, of peaceful co- 
existente bétween nations’**** |. 


oung Man 


And, Bud, I ask you; what bet- 
ter or finer tribute to the memory 
of Franklin Roosevelt than the re- 
building of that coalition behind a 
program of peace, jobs, and democ- 
racy, to carry forward under the 


conditions of today where the New} | 


Deal left off! . 

This is something for a young 
fellow to think about—for a young 
fellow who also hopes to have a 
family and wants to know that his 
own 10-year-old son in dungarees 
and an old baseball cap over his 
left ear will grow to manhood in 
‘a world at peace, a world where 

pm ee re a, See “will ’ ‘un- 
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By JO LYNNE - 


By Federated Press 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 

Hardly anyone goes through 
life without some kind of foot 
trouble and a great deal of. it 
can start in childhood, rts 
say. The major cause is shoes 
—and sometimes ings and 
socks—that don’t fit. Modern 
shee manufacturers and careful 
a can eliminate mest of this 
trouble. It helps to know how to 
take care of children’s feet gen- 
erally. s : 

Shoes that are too tight, t 
heavy, to wide, run , worn 
eut or outgrown can cause pres- 
sure or friction that may~ throw 
the delicate mechanism of the 
foot out ef line. Corns, calluses, 
ingrown toenails, fallen arches 


and flat feet are some of the 


consequences, according to. the 
U. S. children’s bureau. : 
Before a baby walks he really 


deesn’'t need any foot covering’ 


except’ for warmth. For your 
child's first walking shoes, choose 
a shoe with a soft leather top, 
a leather sole about one-eighth 
inch thick but no heel. Most of 


bee ~ ee 


these shoes’ are laced, sy . 


shoes. The sole should be tou 
enough to protect his foot but 
flexible enough to bend easil 
at the ball of the foot, just oH 4 
of the toes, so that he can make 
natural use of the foot. At the 
runabout age he needs sturdier 
shoes with a sole about one- 
fourth inch thick and a very, very 
low heel. It is not necessary to 
have high shoes unless a doctor 
orders them. ) 

Older children. who go bare- 
foot during the summer or wear 
loose-fitting shoes, need: to have 
school shoes checked before 
wearing them again, The chances 
are the average child will have 
outgrown the shoes he put aside 
at the beginning of vacation. If 


you are thinking of passing them. 


on to a younger child, be sure 
they fit. 
FOOT CARE | 

Choose well ventilated shoes 
for your children, all year round. 
With poor ventilation, feet can 
perspire too much, causing irri- 
tation and laying the fo 


= 


ation 
for fungus infections such as ath- 
lete’s foot. If a child’s feet per- 
spire regularly, it is best to have 


more than one pair of shoes so 
“as te give shoes a chance to dry 


out between wearings. This will 


also make shoes last longer. 


Teach children to wash feet 


well when bathing, to dry be- 


tween the toes and keep thé nails 
clean and. trimmed. Nails should 


be cut straight across but leit 


slightly beyond the end of the 
toes. Ingrown toenails need a 
doctor's care. Cuts, bruises, blist- 
érs and rubbed areas need 
prompt care. | 
Very few children complain 
when their feet hurt but there 
are other ways. they,can let you 


know. Some become less active; 
- 25 cents for copy of 
ting their feet down flat instead. ‘a i 


some walk very carefully, put- 


ing, = normal springy step; 
doing somethirig’ ‘that: 


Standing or walking. Many foot 


troubles do not show up until 
adolescence and it is most im- 
portant to watch for them. ; 
SHOE SELECTION | 

Fashion is not so important 
to the adolescent boy. Most ado- 
lescent girls, however, are ex- 
tremely shoe conscious. Many of 
the shoes adolescent girls want 
are not suitable for regular wear. 
Gym shoes or sneakers are for 
active — and should not be 
worn all the time, though some 
are now being constructed with 
a built-up shank. Ballet slippers, 
loafers, and mocassins worn ev- 
ery day may be the cause of foot 
trouble in later years. High heels 
should only be worn for eae 
occasions. An oxford type of shoe 
is best for steady wear. 

Take your children with you 
when buying their shoes. A fit 
is more important than the cost 
of the shoe, style or looks. Do 
not buy “orthopedic” or “correc- 
tive’ shoes unless they are 
specially prescribed by a doctor 
as some of them have rigid sup- 
ports which can prevent narmal 
exercise of foot muscles. Be alert 
for shee salesmen who fit care- 
fully. Some doctors frown en the 
X-ray machine as a means of de- 
termining in fit. 

Have both feet measured while 
the child is standing as well-as 
sitting. The. heel counter of the 
shoe should fit. snugly but not 
grip too tightly which may 
cause blisters. The top of a low- 
cut shoe should be below the 
ankle bone. The widest part of 
the shoe ‘should fit the widest 
part of the foot. Rubber heels are 
best fer children. Keep shoes in 
"ee repair and discard prompt- 
y when outgrown. | 
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ADMITTED FORMOSA CHINA‘S| | 


(Continued from Page 4) 
wrote in the same paper on Dec. 
23, 1949: ~- 

“The case for <litery interven- 
tion in‘ Formosa really rests on the 
argument that we should wage an 
undeclared war against China. ...” 

Because Formosa is. as ‘much 
China as Long Island is Amer- 

* 

IN ITS Dec. 1, 1943 statement 
at Cairo, the U.S., Britain and China 
solemnly pledged: 

“. + « that Japan shall be stripped 
of all islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since 
the beginning of the first World 
War in 1914, and that all the ter- 


ritories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of.China.” 

If that’s not enough, the U. S. 
State Department published a 
document on Formosa (dated Dec. 
23, 1949), during the MacArthur 
ouster hearings in 1951, which 
ssid: ~ 


“Formosa, politically, geographi- 
cally, and strategically, is part of 
Chima. . . . Although ruled by the 
Japanese for 50 years, historically | 
it has been Chinese. Politically and 
militarily it is a strictly Chinese 
reponsibility.” hi 

Clina’s Prime Minister Chou En- 
lai has said the Formosa question 
is strictly an internal Chinese mat- 
ter. This claim was confirmed by 
the U. S. Government and its major 
congressional spokesmen in Janu- 
ary, 1950, when the China Lobby 
boys were demanding intervention 
in "behalf of Chiang. Kai-shek on 
Formosa. . 


Here is what Sen. Tom Conaélly: 
Democratic chairman-at that time 
(Jan. 6, 1950) of the Foreign Rela- | Fmupa 
tions Committee said: 


“Do you want to send our troops 
into the Chinese civil war? I shall 
not favor a epee a single Amer-', 
ican boy with a in his hand 
to Formosa to. settle a civil war 
six or seven thousand miles away 
from home.” 


Sen. Knowland ~became known 
_as the Senator from Formosa that 
January 1950, by demanding that 
the fleet be sent to Formosa and 
that it be held for Chiang. Sen.} 
Scott W. Lucas, then Democratic 
floor leader replied to Knowland, 
saying: | 

“Any time you send any. part 
-of the American fleet, you had just; 
as well plan to send more than 
the American fleet.”. 

> * 

THE FLAGRANT trespass and 
intervention- against China repre- 
sented by the Truman order of 
June, 1950, and the Eisenhower 
demand last week, was dramati- 
cally described in a speech by 
former British Prime Minister Cle-| 


r 


ment Attlee last July. The right 
wing labor leader told Parliament: 

“Supposing General Burgoyne, 
instead of surrendering at Sara- 
toga, had been thrown into Long 
Island, and suppose some king of 
Europe, strongly objecting to re- 
publicanism, had offered them arms 
and a fleet td prevent the Ameri- 


‘ymintang forces Eisenhower is will- 
ing to gamble the lives of Ameri-j. 
cans Being assigned the task of | 
protecting the retreat from the 
Tachens. 


Another reason for Eisenhower's 
action was that the Hammarskjold 
mission to Peking had brought 
China closer. to its seat in United 
Nations. There was no concealing 
the jubilation. at UN -when Ham- 
marskjold came back and report- 
ed that the 11 American fliers 
would be released with a aeere 
easing of tensions. 

But Eisenhower showed he was 
not at all concerned about’ those 
11 fliers and their families. He was 
not at all interested in that easing 
of tensions which. was promoted 
by the UN mission to Peking. In- 
stead he ordered the Seventh Fleet 
to set up-a shooting line in the 
Formosa Straits. 


But negotiations are the only 
way to meet this new crisis in the 
Far East. The Eisenhower “shoot- 
ing line” is just what the name im- 
plies. America needs peace—the 
reality and not the-repeated prom- 
ise which Eisenhower has made on: 
this issue. ~- 

Peace will come not through | - 
ultimatums and setting up shoot- 


ing lines on the territory of ' other. 


countries. It will come from nego- 
tiations—directly with China and 
also within the’ United Nations. It 
will come from a respect for the 
Cairo declaration and the United | 
Nations charter, 


WHEN? Friday evening February 4 


WHERE? Chateas ee 106 «East 
Heousten Street, ¥. €. 


WHAT? DAILY EAE BALL 
3ist merce ra : 


THE SOCIAL EVENT at THE SEASON 


Offer Despite Was 


IS THE ADMINISTRATION reall 


caught, tried and convicted in China for transporting agents 


JARY 30. 1955 


y interested in freeing the 11 airmen who were 


of the U.S. Central Intelligence 


Agency? Or did the Administration try to raise a furor over the airmen for the sole purpose 


of working up a warlike spirit, 
— China? 


uestions were being 
Dia 2 widely last week in the wake 
of an angry roar from Washington 
over a new Chinese offer that was 
announced simultaneously by_the 
Peking radio and the UN in New 
York. China, following the visit to 
Peking by Dag Hammarskjold, UN 
general secretary, announced that 
it would permit all relatives of the 
imprisoned men to visit the pris- 
oners in China. In the UN‘ this 
stop was seen as further confirma- 
tion of the genuine desire of the 
Chinese People’s Government to 
settle all issues amicably and to 
take all } gence steps toward the 
easing of international tensions. 


Immediately, however, the howl 
went up from Washington that this 
was a “cruel hoax.” 


* 


BUT THE REAL cruelty was 
evidenced in all the actions taken 
in Washington. The Air Force, in 
“notifying the airmen’s next of kin 
of the Chinese offer, all but told: 
the grieving parents, wives and 
children not to accept the invita- 
tion. The Air Force notification 
said ‘that Washington “cannot ex- 
tend the protection and facilities to 
its citizens who may enter Commu- 
nist China that are normally pro- 
vided in other countries. | 

“Nor can the vermment as- 
sume any responsi “for your | 
travel in Communist China, which 
must menrgaery fi be treseanatin at 


your own risk. 


surance that the relatives would be 
perfectly safe. Furthermore, the 
only reason U. S. passports have 
no validity in China is because of 
Washington's refusal to recognize 
the People’s Republic of China.) 

Then, if this attempt to frighten 
off the relatives was not enough, | 
the message added a McCarthyite 
stinger, asserting that China's “of- 
fer is designed primarily to achieve 
political poses, and “It is} 
therefore believed that any pre- 
mature publicity concerning the 
matter would only serve the Chi- 
nese propaganda efort. 

WERE the loved ones then of 
the fliers, some of whom had not 
seen their husbands or sons for as 
long as three years, to be accused. 
of some sort of “treason” if they 
visited China? Indications were 
that the relatives were not swal- 
lowing this line, and that the 
American ‘page had nothing but; 
ir or them. 

e parents, for example, of 
Capt. Harold E. Fischer, Jr., one 
of the imprisoned men, from their 
farm at Swea City, Iowa, an- 
nounced a few days after China's 
invitation that they planned to 
make the trip. They revealed their 
plans. after being visited by A. R. 
MacKenzie, an airman with whom 
their son had been imprisoned 
and who was released in China 
last month. MacKenzie told the 
‘Fischers that their son was in “ex- 
cellent shape both physically and 
mentally.” 


(That message left . out the fact Interviewed later by newsmen, 


FUR, t, LEATHER MERGER 


(Continued from Page 2) 


gamated who attended the conven- 
tion — Secretary-Treasurer Patrick 
E. Gorman;. President Earl Jim- 
erson and Vice President Harry 
Poole—stated emphatically in. their 
before the delegates that 

will “stick to the letter” of 

the articles of merger regardless of 
what the AFL Executive Council 


wee 


. Poole gave the delexates a per- 


ccisiire for a vast union in the 


meat, leather, fur, food processing 
and other industries tewards which 


}the merger with leather was only 
|the .first big step. ‘He said the 
y Amalgamated’s leaders 


“visualize 
that by our 1956 convention we 
will have better than half a mil- 
lion members in the organization.” 
Following the convention; Poole 
said, the Amalgamated’s officers 
will get into negotiations with the 
‘CIO’s United Packinghouse Work- 
|ers which they plan to continue dn- 
til a merger with that union is 
completed. Meanwhile, he said, a 
mutual assistance pact and a joint 
organizing drive with AFL's 
Teamsters will begin this week 
in a fresh drive to organize the 
unorganized. 
* 


cans from getting at it? I donot 

think that Washington and his 
friends would have segarded that, 
asa very friendly act. I suggest 
‘that the thing that stands in the’. 
way of a settlement is precisely 
this: » sha and the seat at the 
United Nations.” _. 

‘Precisely! One reason for Eisen- 
hower’s action was that Chiang 
Kai-shek's $ position on Formosa was, 
gettingso insecure. His troops sur- 
rendered the island of Yikiang two 
hours after Chinese. troops landed. 
The same prospect faced the Tach- 

ens and Quemoy. 
‘To prevent the rout of the Kuo-} 


THE AMALGAMATED'S 


>| leaders expressed the hope that 


the merger move with the IFLWU 
—the most significant such merger 
in many years, would “start the 
parade” of labor unity for the 
‘whole labor movement. 


More than three-score delegates 
took the floor in a two-day discus- 


| 


most of them expressing dissatis- 
merger provisions, but accepting 


number objected—at times quite 
tte aa wie OF = obese that 


np Regge 3 and 
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Sapactinent submit a Taft-Hartl 
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‘sion on the merger terms, with; 
isfaction over one or more of the} 


the terms as a whole. The largest 


a re “we will also be a tremendous 


ed a section paying glowing tribute 
to Gold, declaring: 

“Gold's history in American k- 
‘bor is secure. His record is well’: 
known to. the thousands of work- 
ers who-respect him for his contri- 
butions to the struggle of the 


understanding that Ben Gold, 
former presi of the union for 
17 years and under whose leader- 
ship the IFLWU_.made its unri-/ 
valed advances, is not to hold of- 


fice in the union.° 
* 


ANOTHER GROUP of critics 
came from several New England 
locals. They ot to joining 
the Amalgamated because that un- 
ion raided the IFLWU. 

A large number of speakers, in- 
cluding many from the ranks of 
the 54 Negro Y dele tes in the con- 
vention, expressed fear that the 
merger would mean a step back- 


“ Gold, one ef the Furriers Joint 
Council delegates told the conven- 
tion, is now working in a.shop. 
The convention elected Abe 
Feinglass and Augustus Tomlin- 
son, aed of the leather division, 
as the department's two represen-| 
tatives on the Amalgamated CEB. 
The 19 fur and 19 leather rep- 
resentatives on the IFLWU GEB, 
with one New England exception, 
were re-elected to serve as the 


that Hammarskjold had given as-| 


tthe relatives. UN 


MacKenzie declared it would be 
a “good idea” for parents of the 
captive pilots to visit their sons 
in China, adding that the pilots 
had been given “lenient” treat- 
ment. He said books that told “how 
the: other side lives” were put at 
their disposal, but there was “no 
pressure’ to try to put across — 


munist- ideas. 
® 


OTHER PARENTS and. wives 
were making similiar announce- 
ments and a meeting was set for 
Saturday at Jacksonville, Fla., by 
representatives of the 11 families 
who also said they were inviting 
Hammarskjold to come .and repeat 
the UN assurances. - 


‘Support was being offered to the 
relatives for the visit to China from 
all’ sorts of— groups, despite 
Washington's ill-concealed effort to 
frighten families out of going to 
China. So strong was public sym- 
pathy for the relatives that Rep. 
Kenneth B. Keating (R-NY) felt 
impelled to introduce a bill to pay — 
expenses of all’ relatives who 
wanted to make the-trip. Several 
airline companies offered free trips 
and George W. w, presi- 
dent of the Krafco Container Corp., 
offered to help raise funds tor 


other relatives. 
* 


AND. WHILE Washington was 
trying to get the country to forget 
about the airmen and was seeking 
to work up a hysteria agdinst 
China, a diff view was taken 
at the UN of China's invitation to 
ials viewed 


American people for a better life.” 


China’s offer as an-effort to ease 
international relations and even as 
a first step toward eventual ae 
doning of the fliers, As the o 

ing paragraph in the dispatch vid 
UN. headquarters in the N: Y. 
Times (Jan, 23) put it: 

“United Nations sources ex- 
pressed a quiet confidence today 
that Communist China meant. to 
free still-detained American pris- 
oners at the Korean war within a 
‘reasonable’ time.” 

But the Administration con- 
tinued in its efforts to paint the — 
Chinese invitations as a “cruel 
hoax.” The real hoax, however, is 
the Administration’ 5 effort to frus- 
Ttrate even this simple peaceable 
step and to work up new incitation 


wards on the rights of Negro mem- general council of the department. 


against China. 


bers. Some delegates pointed to 
some bad exam on that score 
in the Amalgamated. Assurances 
by Gorman and Jimerson thatthe 
Amalgamated fellows a full equal- 
ity policy and there need be no 
hesitancy on that score, were wel- 
comed by the delegates, but it was 
evident they retained reservation 
that only deeds ean wipe out. 


The discussion clarified the dele- 
gates on the question of autonomy, 
on which there had been some un- 
certainty. The department will be| - 
autonomous, with the ex officers 
and board elected at its bi-annual 
conferences, with its own depart- 
ment head and two representatives 
on the Amalgamated’s GEB. The 
union and even the local members 
would stay intact as a. depart- 
ment. Speakers also emphasized 
that the agreement has provisions 
for a “divorce” in it in event either 
party wants 'to part company - any 
time before the Amalgamated’s 
convention in a 


“WE ARE going into the Amal- 
gamated not to be dictated to but 
t@ preserve our autonomy and the) 
democratic right to our opinion,” 
said Abe Feimgiass, president of| 
the IFLWU as he summarized the 
discussion. 

e also stressed that the merger 
have a two-way a 


as. yet. 


- to the 


Manhattan. 


set a hot pace. 
campaign opened, but still have a 


figure set as the March 15 target: 
yet begun to grow. . 


point in subs for the daily paper. 
Harlem and the’lower East Side continue to show the way in 


Brooklynites are not far behind, with 30 


target for both papers in. Williamsburgh, whie 
top and is striving for 150 percent by next weekend, continued to 


CIRCULATION STANDING — 


AT THIS WRITING, the New York circulation campaign re- 


sults—as far as subscriptions are concerned—are still Jargely the work 
of Manhattan and Brooklyn. Queen readers have started to come 
through, following a conference last F riday, while Bronxites expect 
to get going seriously this week. There is no sign of a drive upstate, 


' 


Bronxites, however, have started to develop regular Worker 
bundle sales and distribution for the first time in several years. 
‘Manhattan readers continued in tke lead, with almost 800 


Worker subs in, and 122 for the Daily Worker. This takes them 
36 percent.mark in Worker. subs-and almost to the half-way 


Distributive workers, lower 


cent of their sub 
has gone over the 


Worker bundles have increased several hundred sitice the 


to reach the 3,500 
bundles have not 


Bal Woe be 


WORKER 
(SUBS) 
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THE WORKERS Al 


the oath of office. 
1881.—Birthday of William Z. Foster, chair- 
man of the Communist Party of the United 


(Continued from Page 7) 
ever, in any country, I sée an oppressed 
banners of freedom 


nation unfurl the 


From a letter by George im to 


1819.—Birthday of James Russell Lowell, 
liberal, writer, and Abolitionist. 
FEBRUARY 23 

of Emma Willard, found- 

er of Troy Female Seminary, first successful 

attempt to broaden girls’ education and teach 

history, geography and 


E. B. DuBois, 
great and militant leader of ts Negro people. 
“I believe in. liberty for all men; 
_ the space to stretch their arms and their 
souls; the right to breathe and the right 
‘to vote, the freedom to choose their 
friends, enjoy the sunshine and ride on 
the railroads, uncursed by color, think- 
ing, dreaming, working. ’—From Credo, 


FEBRUARY 25 
1870.—Hiram R. Revels, first Negro United 
States Senator, elected from Alabama, 


the French Minister, Jan. 1 


1787.-—Birthda 


them mathematics, 


science. 
1868.—Birthday of Dr. 


1904 


States. 


1913.—Silk workers of Paterson, N. J., 


struck against speedup. . 
1946.—Negro community of Columbia, 


Tenn., prevented lynching of a Negro war vet- 


tual acquittal, 


eran and his mother. Negro community was 

surrounded and business section was destroyed 
and looted. Resulting charges of attempt. to 
murder against Negro citizens resulted in even- 


FEBRUARZ 27 
1807.—Birthday 
Longfellow, poet and liberal reformer. 
FEBRUARY 28 
1797.—Birthday of Mary Lyon, founder of 
Mount Holyoke, first enduring institution for 
higher education of women in the U. S. 
1876.—Birthday of John Alden Carpenter, 
American composer. 
1938.—Twelve thoysand hosiery workers 


of Henry Wadsworth 


of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 


took 


struck against wage cuts, 


—Prepared hy ELIZABETH LAWSON 
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THE CASTLE THAT RAN AWAY 


“e, 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ous departments and, strawberry 
lollipop in mouth, stand gapirig 
at the men and women at the 
machines and one of the men 
said it looks like the young Prince 
is playing his way up in the busi- 
ness. And when he would go 


through Wrapping and watch 


_ the women’s fingers flying like 
propellers but unlike propellers 
never, never, never stopping, 
there would be Mrs. Terracini 
and she would smile kindly at 
him (the better to.deceive him 
in later years, he realized now). 
* 

TODAY, 24 years later, Mrs. 
Terracini was still in Wrapping 
—why did she stay there all 
years if not to deceive him?— 
and her fingers were. still pro- 

llers, but there was no smile 
or him now whenever he toured 
the Castle (because he no long- 


er sucked on a ‘ollipop?) She | 


wore her greying hair drawn 
back tight in a knot just like an 
Ogre’s and ‘when you suddenly 
looked her full-face you saw she 
Was calm as a 
ways her face 
an Ogre's. 

Sooner or later every Prince 
Charming has to do battle with 
‘an Ogre and now Prince, Walter 
_ B.'s time had come. The problem 
was to choose the right moment, 
the right weapon. : 

The opportunity came ‘on a 
Tuesday morning. It- had long 
_been evident that if the Prince's 


as as strong as 


gre and side- 


Castle were to excel in the joust- 
ing in the marketplace, his re- 
tainers would have to produce 
more each day. It was also ap- 
parent that less time spent in 
washrooms would mean more 
time to devote to duties at ma- 
chine and belt-line. So on this 
particular morning, when a 
young woman in Wrapping went 
to ‘the washroom, the depart- 
ment Henchman followed her, 
planted himself at the wasliroom 
door and croaked amiably at her 
to insure that no unnecessary 
moments were lost. At-this, Mrs. 
Terracini left her place and the 
other women left theirs too. Mrs. 
Terracini went up to the Hench- 
man, still croaking by the wash- 
room door, and unloosed an ava- 
lanche of harsh, uncouth, bitter, 
biting, volcanic, pile - driving 
words co letely unbecoming a 
widow mother of. four. It 
was the way no woman would 
ever dream of talking to a man 
unless, of course, she was an 
Ogre. 
Mrs. Terracini was ordered ta 


collect her pay, leave the Castle 
at once and never come back. 
And this was the end of the 
terrible Ogre, of course, except 
that the other retainers were so 
deeply under her spell that they 
stopped all work throughout the 
Castle and refused to let her be 
sent away and so it was not the 
end of the Ogre at all. 


* 


DURING the weeks following, 


J.GONGRESSMAN DRIPP 


.. them — nothing, a 


things went from worse-than-bad 
to worse-than-worse. As orders 
for more and still more produc- 
tion were issued regularly and 


just as. regularly ignored in a 
known when 


manner never 
Knighthood was truly in Flower, 
the Prince decided that witch- 
ery could be fought only with 
witchery. 

He sent his Henchmen gallop- 
ing on their horses to the four 
quarters of the land—even as far 
away as Virginia—to consult ma- 
gicians, soothsayers and sorcer- 
ers. The Henchman who traveled 
the farthest—to Virginia— return- 
ed last of all. But with him he 
brought a mysterious ‘potion, a 
magic brew that was completely 
guaranteed eand_ without _ any 
clauses in fine print. 


That night at midnight when 
no moon shone down upon Go- 
wanus, the Prince in re black 
cloak tip-toed through each room 
and corridor of the Castle. Ev- 
erywhere he went he sprinkled 
a few drops of the magic brew. 

Morning came. With it came 
the’ retainers from Bensonhurst 
and Williamsburg and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and Brownsville. To 


their surprise, they. found the . 


Castle still locked. As they press- 
ed their sleep-filled faces against 
the cold bars, the 
solutely and 
unmistakably ‘nothing 
but a yawning hole 
ground! 

Oh, how happy Dita en 
Walter B. would have been to 
be there at that moment, to see 


his beloved retainers freed at last 


from the spell of the Ogre, to 
watch the expression on Mrs. Ter- 
racinis face as she whispered to 
herself that at her age she could 
probably never see the inside of 
another castle! 


But Prince Charming could 
not be present to witness this 
triumph of Good over Evil. He 
was already far, far away in 
Virginia, whither his Castle had 
been_ magically transported 
through the air in the dark of 


night. . 


And as the Virginia sun smiled 


down conteritedly ‘upon ~ the 
Castlé in its new nesting place, 
the Prince began to interview 


h hundreds upon hundreds of pro- 


spective retainers who, never 


‘ having been under the spell of 


Mrs. Terracini, were bound to 


bring with them that love ‘and: 
devotion without which a Prince. 


r es and withets away. And so 
e lived happily ever after, ex- 
cept that on the very first day 
he noticed among the new re- 
tainers a yoi 
black a ow 
nee was a leaden 


oe eS ee 


| “fig ctraight into hertocs, he saw 


4 
‘ trea eee nals 


calm and, Jooking at 
2 Sha the’ sida, hessaw the ° fad 
‘was’ strog.”****' 


saw before. 


nothing : 
in the | 


ig woman with. 


ty DRIVE FAST ENouGH AND You DON'T EVEN NOTICE. THEMY, 


—_-~-—- 


BOSTON. 
Or, THE morning of Jan. 10 


police van pulled up 
before ‘his s eaeia of Otis Archer 


once the Hood family was,co 
glad. They had been eagerly await-|C 
ing its arrival for nearly .two 
months—ever since Judge Edward 
O. Gourdin of the Roxbury Mu- 
nite Court ordered ‘the would- 
be book-burners of Massachusetts 
to relinquish the hundreds of vol- 
umes seized from the Hood home 
last May. 

District Attorney Garrett H. 


most reluctantly. Every. possible 
evasion was sought, including the 
ruse that the books were 


, OTIS HOOD 


for the pending trial of Hood, who 
‘vas arrested under the old 1919 
Anarchy Act at the same time the 
books were seized. But the Judge 
had ruled that books rieeded for 
such a purpose could be purchased 
by the District Attorney's office or 
borrowed from a public library. 
The attorneys in the case, which 
was docketed the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts vs. The Books, 
were ready to bring.action against 
the District Attorney, clearly in 
contempt of court. He had agreed 
to send them back on Dec. 31 once, 
and that day, too, the Hoods had 
waited Serr home. 


FINALLY, on Monday morning, 
Jan. 10, Byres complied with the 
court onder. ‘The police’ van ar- 
rived and\seven police labored for 
an hour, replacing the badly dis- 
hevelled: cartons of world-famous 
literature to: the Hood attic where 
belonged, 


lthere?” Sergeant F dae ees 


feo 


Hood in Roxbury, and for 


Byrne executed the Judge's order 


They Got the Books 
Out of the Jailhouse 


\leave them on the porch, do you?” 


Hood chuckled. “Oh, no, they 
have to go back where you found 
Pithem. I didn’t bring them down.” 

The hard two flights of stairs 
caused puffing and sweating. The 

on this detail were not politi- 
police; some of them were old- ~ 
timers and it was quite a struggle. 
Only the Boston Globe was ig, oi 
to take es, and none were 
published. C learh y, the District At- 
torney wanted no publicity for the 
demise of his Nazi-style ambitions 
of six months before. 

The children trooped in from 
school a few hours ‘later. There 
was a feeling of festival and every- 
one had to see the precious. books. 
Harriet Tubman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Marx and Lenin, Tom Paine 


and Abraham Lincoln had at last 
come home. 


~ commercialized 


Ot Hood then they ane, The; Too | 
You tox a mind “if ‘we! Ten 


Current Films 


(Continued from Page 8) 


words necessary to yell for hotel 
" service. 
*% 

THERE are solid charactert- 
zations by Marius Goring, a Brit- 
ish actor who plays the South 
American multi - millionaire; 


| Humphrey Bogart as a frustrated 


movie director who is trying to 
find decency and Bhd in a 
i 
mond O’Brien as a H rwrond 
ahig: agent who will do anything 
or a buck; Wallace Stevens, his 
‘multi-millionaire boss—a human 
‘cash register who treats his em- 
ployes like dirt and is finally de- 
serted by everyone, including his 
press agent who tells him off, 
“m a.gripping scene. ; 
Ava Gardner uses her statu- 
esque beauty effectively in the 
role of Maria Vargas, a Madrid 
cabaret. dancer who became a 
glamorous Hollywood star. It is 
essentially the story of her rise 
and fall. But in describing her 
search for dignity-and happiness, 
the film becomes obscure at 
times and is stained with the 
same corruption. that it purports 
to criticize, This is particularly 
true of the opening scene in: a 
cabaret in Franco Spain and in 
the muddled symbolism of Maria 
Vargas dislike for shoes and her 
consuming desire to feel the . 
dirt underneath her feet. .. . 
Nevertheless “Barefoot Con- 


Vaves McCarthy’ S$ 


~ Flag in Albany Tax Row fy 3 Puerto Rican Youths 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


BEHIND A SMOKESCREEN of McCarthyite a auaeis 
on the Harriman Administration’s alliance with the Liberal 
and the Americans for Democratic Action, the Repub- 


lican legislative leaders last week 
la their drive to block the 
labor and social welfare program 
of the first Democratic regime in 


12 

The C GOP used the occasion ‘of 
islative debate over -their tax 
to. continue the 10 percent 
tax abatement on personal incomes 
owe 25 percent “forgiveness’ on 
uni rated business taxes, to 
reveal their grand strategy of smear 
and red-baiting. 
that the Liberals and ADA and 
“egg-heads in general” had cap- 
tured the Harriman administra- 

tion.” : 
vig ag ed ag and 
er e sweeping denun- 
cael vicious slurs of such 
Reratiionns as majority leader Sen. 


They charged| 


Walter J. Mahoney, and Suffolk As-|; 
semblyman Joshua Barrett, aie 
said the Democrats were a ~ 
of immorality coatuptica 
with a “Hopkins-philosophy” which 
he called Oe : 
WHILE THE MAJORITY party 
never specifically mentioned labor, |7— 
it was clear that their venom cov- 
lered the CIO and AFL as well. 
Their attacks were aimed at all 
groups which had supported the 
Harriman slate last November. 
The attack would have normally 
been shrugged off by most Demo- 
crats except that it was clear the 
Republicans intended to develop’ 
an all-out smear campaign design- 
led to red-bait the administration 


JOSE A. BENITEZ, president of the Puerto Rican Democratic 
ed New York's Puerto Rican community in the cam 
scheduled to die in the Sing Sing electric chair during 6 the week of Feb. 2, 
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r lemency P. 


paign to 


into a position of defensiveness 
rty and compromise on basic issues. 
ty Many Democratic legislators open- 
ly urged a powerful counterattack, 
led by the governor against the 
GOP slander program. 
Democrats recalled that the Mc- 
“i 
For - technical reasons, Mi- 
chael Singer's column About 
New York does not appear this 
week. It will be resumed in the 


next issue. 


aide 


‘Carthy technique of labelling all 
progressive measures as “Commu- 
nist’ had not reached the point 
where Liberals and ADA‘ers were 


the main targets of reaction in the 


Selected TV and Movie Guide 


Sat JAN. 29 


Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
What in the World—panel quiz 
@)2 

Movie: Man Who Could Work 
Miracles (5) 2. Excellent H. GC. 
Wells film with Roland Young 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 


Madison Sq. Garden Highlights 
(4) 2:30 


College Basketball: Northwest-|. 


em-Ohio State (2) 3 
Pro Basket 
(4)3 . 
Six-O’clock Report (2) 6 | 
Movie: Of. Mice and Men (9) 6 
Excellent. Burgess Meredith & 
Bette Fields ) 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Mickey Rooney (4) 8. 
So This Is Hollywood—Mitizi 
Cutan (4).8:30 is 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
ie Basketball: . Knicks - Milw. 
11) 9 
Donald O'Connor Show (4) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 


Mevie: My Beautiful Daughter 1. 


(Italian-English dubbing) (9) 
Tv 
' SUNDAY, JAN. 30 


‘Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three—education series 
(2) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Form (5) 
Noon 

Learn to Draw (11) 12: 30 

Face the Nation — cross-country 
discussion (2) 2:30 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 

— Hopkins Science Review 


11:30 


| Se a of Natural 
History (2) 3:30 
The Search—Paraplegics (2) 4:30 
Zoo. Paarde (4) 4:30 
ag, Sie Players in 
excerpts from Hamlet (2) 5 
_~ ‘Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5 
| Syesiagre ed mpher @) 5:30" 
Steichen, photogra 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
Tales. of Hans Christian Ander-|" 


gen An i 
There (2) 6:30. Tragedy 
: ot John 5 Mikion-(2) @:80 


ress report 13. 6:30 
aii oka Bee Ae 


- Private Secretary—Ann- Sothern | 


@) 7:30 
— Jazz version of 


yes 


January 29.30: : Tet Birthday Party of the MBA x | 
GALA HAPPY BIRTHDAY PROGRAM: & : 


Saturday night 


- — Latin American este others 


Tipe 
a Sha  wéghomt, #6 


; Ft. Wayne-Minn : 
| Hi-Fi at Five WRCA 5:05 


Horizons—medical documentary 
(7) 9:15 
Play: The Deceiving Eye (2) 10 
Loretta Young Show (2) 10 - 
Movie: Victory. At Sea (7) 10:30 
Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Movie: Anna Karenina — Vivien 
Leigh (2) 11:15. Good 
: RADIO 
SATURDAY, JAN. 29 
Symphonies for Youth WOR 
1:30 
Met Opera—Tannhauser WABC 


Gunsmoke—western WCBS 8 
Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 


-|WRCA 8 


Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Milwau- 


kee WMGM 9 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, JAN 30 


World Affairs Ripe WCBS 


12: 30 . 
Anthology shai series WRCA 


Festival of Opera: Tristan and 
Isolde WOR 1:30 | 

Pilgrimage WABC. 1:35 

Symphonette WCBS 2 

N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 

Ganadian Symphony WOR 4, 

Inheritance — history series 
WRCA 5 

Don Gardiner, news WABC 6. 
| Tulsa. Philharmonica WRCA 
6:30 | 

Jack Benny WCBS 7: 

America's Town. Meeting—84th 
Congress & Foreign Policy; WABC 


Bergen and McCarthy | WCBS 9 
Adventures_of Sherlock Holmes 
WRCA 9 


10:05 © 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 
The Voiee. of .F DR—memorial 
program WRCA 12:05 midnight 


MOVIES 


Problem Child (Soviet) Stanley j 

Barefoot Contessa, Jefferson Syn. 

Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit- 
ish) Sutten 
e Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 
Gu 

A Star Is Born, Victoria | 

“Aida (Italian) Little Carnegie 

This Is Cinera ma, Warner 
(Closes Feb. 6) 

Bad Day at Black Rock (MGM) 
Starts Tuesday 

ter in Paradise and Fallen 

Idot (British), Beverely—Sat. only 

Little Kidnappers \(British) pa 
Robinson ‘Crusoe, Waverly. Starts 


Concert, featuring 


Pn yids 


merican, fiesta and 


Mahalia Jackson Show WCBS 


at 


Monday 
Robert Benchley shorts. 5th Ave 


Cinema 

ALimelight (Chaplin) and Last 
Holiday (Guinness), Greenwich Sat. 
only 

Without Pity (Italian) and Panic: 
(French), Apollo 42nd 

Potemkin (Russian) and Mewes‘ {. 


jolis (pre-Hitler German), 55th St. 


Playhouse 
DRAMA 


The Troublemakers, President 
Theatre 

Doctor’s Dilemma, Phoenix 

In Splendid Error, Greenwich 
Mews. Through Jan. 30 

Twelfth Night—Shakespeare, Jan 
Hus Audit. 

Importance of Being Earnest— 
Wilde, Provincetown, Fri-Sat-Sun. 

An Idel Husband—Wilde, Royal 
Playhouse, 63. E. 4 St. (2nd Ave) 
Tues. through Sun. 

The Crucible by Arthur Miller, 
Hudson Community Players, 436 
W. 27 St. Fri-Sat. 

Time of Your Life—Saroyan, City 
Center. Through Jan. 30 

The Dybbuk,: 4th St. Theatre, 
83 E 4 (2nd Av). Jan. 30-last nite 


ART SHOWS 


‘ 


Daumier—American Artists Gal- THE 


| leries 


leries,, Great Northern Hotel Thru 
Feb. 5 

From Bruegh! to Braque, Delius 
Gallery. Thru Feb. 12 

Picasso, Paul Rosenberg Gallery| 

Art of the Hebrew Tradition, 
Metropolitan Museum 

Photographic. Exhibit, 
of Modern Art. . 

Contemporary American paint- 
ings, Whitney~Museum, 22 W. 54 


FOR CHILDREN 


Museum 


and dances, Henry St. Settlement, 


1466 Grand St. OR 4-1100. Sat. Jan. 


29, 3 p.m. 


--Once Upo m A Planet, Royal 


Playhouse, 62 E. 4 (2nd Av) Mu- 
sical fantasy, Sat. and Sun, 2:30. 


Kay Harris, Art of Today Gal-|: 


‘calls, Gov. Harriman has prepared 


state. “We used to hear the same 
things being said of the Liberal 
Party and ADA said against the 
can arty,” one isiator 
declared. 


* 


THE REPUBLICANS jammed 
through their rebate bills on tax- 
able incomes on wealthy. individ- 
uals and big business by votes of 
34-24 in the Senate and 84-54 in 
the Assembly, straight party roll- 


a veto message and expressed con- 
fidence that Republicans would 
not get away with their plan to 
lop off $48, 500,000 from state rev- 
enues in the two tax abatement 


| 


Saturdays at Three, Indian tales| 


bills. 

Harriman is said to lie’ i prepar- 
ing a budget bill which would con- 
| tinue the 10 percent tax abatement 
on incomes of $5,000 or less but 
increase the tax rate from 7 per- 
cent incomes from $5,008 to $7,000) 
to 10 percent on incomes of $15,000) 
or more. 

This is the proposal originally 
ested by minority leader As- 
mblyman Eugene F. Bannigan. : 


Pay Tribute 
To Memory of 
Emanuel Bloch 


The Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice for Morton Sobell today paid 
tribute to the late Emanuel Bloch 


se 


death bv pledging to make known: Jona 
“the whole truth in the Rosenberg- 
Sobell case.” 


The committee. said “the best 
way to pay tribute to Emanuel 
Bloch is to continue our vigorous 
efforts toward making known the. 
whole truth in the Rosenberg-So- 
bell case. This we pledge to do.’ 


WHEN? Friday evening February 4 
WHERE? Chateau Gardens, 105 East 
Heuston Street, N. Y¥. C. 


WHAT? DAILY WORKERS BALL 
3ist Anniversary 


CIAL EVENT OF THE SEASON 
DAILY WORKER BALL—3!st Anniversary 


Classified Ads 


OFFICE WORKER wanted. Apply Morning 
Freiheit, 35 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
AL 4-9480. 


on the first anniversary of his; 


Party, this week join- 
save the lives of three youths 


The three, Con- 
cepcion Estrada Correa and Henry 
Matthews, both 17 and Pedro my 
Rios, 22, were —— on flimsy 
evidence, in a case out of 
-ithe death ef an eres East 
Side housewife. All es persis- 
tently spumed pleas of guilty in ex- 
change for prison sentences. 

Benitez, a close associate of Gov. 
Luis Munoz Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
presented a cleme petition 
Wednesday to Gov. Averell Harri- 
man's chief legal aide, Daniel Gut- 
man, in the interest ‘of the three 
youths, 

| * 

BENITEZ will remain in the 
U. S. to be part of a delegation 
which meets with Gov. Harriman 
on Feb. 2. The Gevernor this week 
set the Feb. 2 date to hear argu- | 
ments for clemency to be made by 
Puerto Rican leaders who . have 
been fighting for the young men’s 
lives. Former Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey had refused to act on the 
pleas for clemeney, waiting, he 
said, for all legal steps to be ex- 


hausted. 
After his conversation with Gut- 


‘man Wednesday. Benitez told re- 


porters: 

“I am pleased to report that I 
feel very optimistic.” 

The_ petition ested ie capt a 
citywide e 
eral eaaee: fares Coihederation, 
which mushroomed right after the 
defendants were sentenced last 
spring. At that time Gov. Munoz 
Marin expressed an interest in the 
case, as well as Puerto Rican lead- 
ers of — political groupings. 
nar the campaign, Judge 
Goldstein, the trial judge 


ot Ne 'Y. County District Aftor- 


ney Frank S. Hogan, have taken a 
second look at their responsibilities. 

Both recently have urged exceu- 
tive clemency for Estrada Correa, 
alone, but are apparently willing 
to allow the other two’ youths to 
'die on the basis of the same evi- 


dence. 
The condemned men gre with- 


out funds to appeal their cases to 
‘the U. S. Supreme Court and the 


GPRC reported at ‘the time this 
was written that $814 had been 
collected toward this end. They ask 
that funds for the defense of_the 
three be sent to either of three 
addresses: General Puerto Rican 
Confederation, 607 Marcy Ave., 
Brooklyn; Pedro M. Rodriguez, 
394 Clifton Place,. Brooklyn, or 
Abraham Cruz, 625 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, 


oo 


MANDOLIN INSTRUCTIONS 


MANDOLIN—Class for beginners, starts 
Thurs., Feb. 3 at 7.p.e. Instruction 
free to members, dues 50c weekly. Come 
and register. 
profit organization. N.Y. Mandolin Sym- 
phony Orchestra at 106 E. 14 St., near 
4th Ave., N.Y, 


FOR SALE 


VACUUM CLEANER. Rated best by Indept: 
Consumer Research Orgn. Reg. $69.95: 
Spec. $46.95. Standard Brands Dist., 
143 Pourth Ave. (at 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 
One hour free parking or-2 tokens. 


SERVICES 

(Painting) 

ROOMS, offices, stores 
work. Standard 


aia 


materials, winter prices. 


The First L.P. Reese 
ings from the U.S.S.R. 


; (33 RPM) 
Vocal, Orchestral and Instru- 


Complete Operas, Violin Selec- 
tions by the P'orld Famous 


Performers: 


to Reach This Country | 


mental Selections, Ballet Suites, | 


OISTRAKH and GILELS 
Works of the following composers: 


Babadjanian, Balakirev, Borodin, Chai 
kovsky, Cui, 
Kabalevsky, 


noff, Rimsky-Korsakov, 


x 
- 
mM 
-” 
* 


- . s 
(Mali e~ wise 


sie Verdi 
| Price: 10” records $3.25 
Price: 12” records $3.95 


vie 
lr Foar Continent Book Corp 
if 


822 Heoadway: Jeor. 2 St.) 


| SPIKES E yomving and | plekup: serviee, aie 
r pian ahead. 


Jack Rosen, Gi 8-7601. | 
.. MOVING AND STORAGE a 


nce, capell: 
piatip ‘movers. Call Ed 
JE E 6 6000. ee ate 


Khachaturian, 
sky, Moniushke, Prokofiev, Rachmani- 4 
Smetana, Taneev, Taktashvinli, Vent- | 


$2 registration fee. Non-/ 


, halls, experienced | 


Swedish 
Danish 


Inspired 


HAIR” 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
‘= cushions. Wide ohoice of fab-; 
rics and wood finishes. 


Glazunov, Gilere, f 


“ak idr our catalog D-Records | Vector 


| : 
“SS W. 56 St NY. 19, NY. | 217 Third Sieg 2 GR 3.7686 


New York $, N.Y. 


1: MU 5-7892 


| | 109 E 394 St. NY. 16 
- (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
e . MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Bat. 20.6. Thum. 909 


THE wo 
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Set for that Gnce-a - Year Sh Shi 


is PEOPLE who remember last 
year’s bang-up affair are looking 
forward to the 3st Annivérsary 


et JANUARY $0, 1958 - 


readers whose nickles and dimes 
and deyotion have kept the: 
Daily Worker alive and in the _ 
thick of the struggle for peace” 
and democracy. 
Pea will be a_ celebration 
worth attending for it will bring 
together the editors, writers, 
men and women in the circula- 


tion, business and mechanical 


"departments of the paper and 
ly the readers and cit- 
builders who have play- 

ed such a tremendous. role in 

helping to make the Daily . 

Worker a national institution in 

THERE will be a fine cul- 
tural program headed by the 

Folksay Dance Group who do 


** 


Harlem Tenants Organize 
For Rent Strike on April 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


HARLEM TENANTS are adopting a “get tough” policy toward negligent landlords 


which promises to be much more effective than the highly publicized threats of Fire Com-| - 


missioner Edward Cavanagh. The Commissioner threatened to close down housés whose 


landlords did not remove viola- 
tions; the tenants plan to keep the 
houses open (where would they 
live if they were condemned?) but 


close the. ‘door against the land- 


lords’ rent collectors. 


Following the recent call of 
Rep. Adam C. Powell, Harlem’s 
Democratic Congressman, more 
than 100 block committees have 
ort of an Aprit 

week these 


responded in sup 
1 rent strike: 


tenants now living on two Title'more than token fines be assessed 


One project sites, both in Central 
Harlem. An organizing committee 
of the Harlem Tenants Council 
has pledged that it will organize 
15 of these houses per week. 


‘Besides the Harlem , Tenants 
Council, the rent strike movement 
is supported by the People’s Com- 
mittee; centering in Abyssinia 
Baptist Church, of which Rep. 
Powell is pastor, the Consolidated 
Tenants League, the Harlem 
Mortgage Improvement Council, 
CIO Wholesale and Retail Work- 


ters Union Local 65 and various 


fraternities and sororities. 
) * 


RECENTLY; Rep. Powell met 
with Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
reportedly asking that the Mayor 
sponsor crews of housing inspéc- 
tors in Harlem to reduce viola- 
tions, just as the Police Depart- 
ment sent in crews of policemen 
to._reduce crime. The Congress- 


‘man also met with Chief Magist- 


against landlords who ~ violate 


-housing laws and endanger ten- 


ants’ lives. * 
Tenants say that Rep. Powell's 
action- resulted in such landlords 


being fined from $500 to $1,500,| 


each, last Tuesday. They also 
credit the Congressman’s actions 
with moving Fire Commissioner 
Cavanagh from a campaign in the 
headlines to conducting a personal 
campaign on the streets of Harlem 
against fire hazards. 


The tenants are out to remove 
all violations by April First—or 
they will pay no rent until they 
are. 


The tenants of Samuel Schoi- 
cket, on 15 of whose 28 teneménts 
violations are still outstanding, 
were especially bitter. Despite the 
fact that many tenants have had 
their rents reduced by 50 percent 
after they complained, none of 
them relished living in unre 
and unsafe dwellings. Schoicket 


block committees were joined by |}rate John M. Murtagh, urging that\ was fined $500 last May for failure 
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The Social Event of the Season! 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY ps 


xican and 


0 Se OOS ign OS, «gh a 


SOL AOD EN NF mn + rman a 


? Here It Is! 


tigator and the Unsuspecting 


: well Reader.’ 


7M 


There will also be dancing 
the music of Edna Smith's bend, 

Tickets are $1.25 in advance, 
$1.50 at the door and can be ob- 
tained at the Daily Worker of- 
fice, 35 E. nef See layer 


«bookshops in the omy (see aa 


William Patterson was re- 
leased from prison. when the 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
favorably on his appeal against 
a perpetual jail sentence for con- 
tempt. 


to remove violations on his 28 


houses. 
* 


AT A MEETING this week of 

the tenants living on the site of the 
Title One’ Lenox. Terrace project 
(185 Street to 133 from Fifth to 
Lenox Avenues), tenant after. ten- 
ant expressed the opinion that “we 
should have been on strike a long 
time ago.” The Godfrey Nurse 
Corporation, developers of the. pro-| 
ject, cannot relocate hundreds of 
tenants and refuses either to give 
iservices or make repairs since they 
‘are anxious to gain possession and 
demolish all buildings on. the site. 
Meantime, the corporation has 
continued to - collect rent. 
The same situation faces addi- 
tional hundreds of families on the 
site of the ,North Harlem Title 
One project a few blocks north of 
Lenox Terrace. 


The organized tenants also plan 
to join the mass lobby in Albany 
on February 9 when there will be 
held a. legislative hearing -on the | 
proposed new rent law. > 


(The THEN-AGE Problem in Russia 


ee 


4 NEW ARTIONO SOVCOLOR FILM/ © 
Teh AME. bet 42.6 41 


ee 


TT 
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RING THEATRE presents 


THREE STEPS 
FORWARD 


by Eleanor Carlson / 
Directed by Edward Castro 


“Brimming with working-class vitality 
and humor” 
a 


Weekends only — 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by Contribution 


RING THEATRE 
S.E. cor 28 St. & 9 Ave., N.Y.C, 


on back page). 


WINS FREEDOM 
|\Bridges to Get 


List of Gov't 


Witnesses 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


- The government must give Harry 
Bridges a list of the witnesses it 
proposes to use. in proceedings 
against him, according to a ruling 
ss federal judge Louis: E. Good- 


i 
Wis a 


Manhiseass , 

WHERE'S the hottest spot in Manhattan 
Saturday night? 229 7th Ave. of course. 
Help .warm Manhattan LYL’s new club- 
house. Dancing and refreshments for every- 
body, 8 p.m. Buy a sub to New Challenge 
or donate § 75c. 

CHILDREN’S HOOTENANNY. Don't miss. 
our special program of songs from many 
nations. Sat., Jan. 29, 2:30. , games, 
refreshments. Peoples Artist, Studio 5, 
124 W. 21 St. Adm, 75c. 


Bronx 


EAST TREMONT LYL invites you to an- 
other gala party at 862 E. Tremont Ave. 
Sat. eve at 8:30 p.m, 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 

SUNDAY FORUM. The im- 
pact of the Automobile on American life 
from Morals to Economics.” ker: 


——, 


= 


*Motorama: 


Spea 
¢ David Goldway. Jefferson School, 575 6th 


Ave. At 8 p.nt. 

“BLOCKADE” 
Ave., nr. 14 Bt. 
Sun. 3:30. See 
exciting scene 
a fascist bloc 
in the Champion and Laughing Gas. 

HEAR first hand report “What's Hap- 
pening in China” by Maud Russell, pub- 
lisher, Far East Reporter, 26 years with 
YWCA, China. Sun. eve, 6:15 p.m. ALP, — 
220 W. 80 St. Contr. 50c. 


Brooklyn 


MOISHE KATZ, well known journalist 
will speak on: West German Rearmament. 
Sun. eve, 8:30 p.m. Brighton Community 
Center, 3200 Coney Isl. Ave. 


Coming 


WHAT’S ON?—Why, the biggest dance 
of the season Fri. night, Feb. 25, at Man- 
hattan Center. Tickets for the NYS Labor 
Youth League pre-convention dance may 
be secured now at 159 W. 23 St. or local 
LYL clubs. $1.25 adv. 

PAUL DRAPER,.Celia Adler, Wm. Mar- 

shal and Martha Schlamme in Grand Con- 
cert on Sat. nite, Feb. 5 at B’klyn Academy 
of’ Music. $2.50, $1.80, $1.15 from B’klyn 
Comm, for Jewish Education, 1534 St. 
;Johns Pil., Bklyn, or Phone AL 5-6090, 
IN 17-7498. . 
IT’S COMING! The affair you’ll be look« 
ing forward to! The Fourth Annual Free- 
dom Frolic in celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week with Betty Sanders, George 
Levine, Siboney and his orchestra, and 
others. Fun, food and a lot of. nice peo- 
ple on Sat., Feb. 19. Door prize: Hit po- 
litical record The Investigator. 


$1. 

at Polonia Club, 219 24 

— days—Sat., 7:30 and 
film with 


thrilling 
ee a ship running through 


eo 


PAUL DRAPER | 
Martha Schlamme -:- Wm. Mars 


Feb. 5 ce Sat. Nite 


SEE Bharimne soo ON” 


DAILY WORKER. 


Entertainment: An original sattele skit , written and acted by Daily Worker Staff 


A, 


members 
EDNA SMITH and Her 10-Piece ‘Band 


- 


Folk Say Dance Group.. 
Tickets: $1.25 adv., $1.50 at door 


CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 East Houston Street, New York ‘City. 


ASP #2 


NEGRO 


q Tee. « “9 
ee F . 
a eS wy tte: 
? ~ zi 


‘ Narration by 


proudly presents a concert of THEATRE 
ARTS to celebrate 


HISTORY WEEK, 1955. 


PAUL ROBESON 


and Leon Bibb. Ruby Dee, Earl Rebinson, 


Bob DeCormier 
, Waldo Salt—" 


No Collection « 


Folk Singers, 
narrator. 


ade.’ Also Charlie Chaplin - 


= Center, 311:W, 34 St. 
TICKETS: $2.20 AND $1,50 (TAK INCL) = = > 


itels Wisk Escuct of the Asix: Belccina A Wl teen 


Wakes ots wala tenelkat Daily Worker, 35 E. 12 St., N.Y.: jos gr 48 E. 13 ‘St, N.Y.3 | 
noel eee -aeoillde i es) _ SU 74677 


Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave., N.Y.; Book world, 714 Flatbush yn. 
I saiehiehaihehdiicicihaiaeaeiaaidiaaaiiae ecalauctaulauialaiccueaaunemamaand Poereerr ower: 
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i va rao wee —See Page 4 
- WNotaLifetorChiangKai-shek 


: —See editorial on Page 2 


nvoy Sees Murder Island 


—See Page 4 


Fliers Kin Resolve to Go 


—See Page 13 
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Pushes for Congress OK 


By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. 1 
~ »..'THERE IS SOME sober second thinking going on in Washington as to the real 
meaning of the events of the past fateful week. Even among the majority who favored 
giving President Eisenhower a free hand not only to defend Formosa in the Pescadores 


si af Hw De rs "e es Ls nig can mean war. ciated in Congress or the coun- 
Mes “The extraordina ravity of;trv.” Sen John C. Stennis (D- 

: offshore Chinese islands and to ‘Ys ) SiS oe 
JANUARY 30, 1955 bomb the Chinese mainland, there’ the situation,,” said columnist Stew- Miss) said the resolution demanded 


. ne aS : oes by Eisenhower was “getting us 
Price 10 Cents |is the grave realization that .this'art Alsop, “is not yet fully appre- sn calillscilies tania te: bia fia bse jos 


™ {L had realized.” Sen. Wayne 
EISENHOWER’S LINE 


Reéntered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Here’s All 


Morse (Ind-Ore) said the authority 
being given the President “could 
very well mean war.” 

Pounding his desk on the Senate 


~~ + 


lt Takes 


IF YOU GO out for sub- 
scriptions you get them. 


‘Ask the man or woman who 
has tried. Like the young 


man from New Britain, 
Conn. That's a sturdy New Eng- 


land industrial town of 80,000 


population. 


The young man brought in 
seven combination subs for the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 


-and then sent in four more for_ 


The Worker. That made it a 
total of 16 Worker subs and 10 
for the Daily Worker. 


“We've hardly gotten started 
really,” the young man from 
New Britain said. “All this shows 
is that when you begin going to 
the people, you get readers.” 

Or you can ask that energetic 
Worker supporter in the dis- 
tributive trades of New York. 
He has brought in 15 subs, Or 
the fellow in the fur industry 
who brought in 10. They say it 
in almost identical words. When 
you approach former readers of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 
scribe—they usually do.. And 


‘when you've made friends with 


militant workers in your industry 
you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
before. 


People who go out and get 
subs so often report how sur- 
prised they were. The surprise is 
because many of us have a mis- 
conception -that progressive folks 


- aren't ready to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 


put it ata conference in Queens 
last week, old readers tell us how 


happy they are to be visited and 
asked to subscribe. 


€ eh. 36 
Last Monday the fund drive 
officially went over the top—$60.,- 


037. And we pass on the pledge 


from Wisconsin’s Freedom of 
the Press Committee which sent 


us $4 and pledged at least that 
amount reguarly each month. 
- Who else will pledge the same? 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

. »~SAN FRANCISCO. 
A FEW paragraphs from 
a traveler's sababook a man 
passing through: That flag 
you see hanging from the 


schools and public buildings 


has a grizzly bear standing on its 
hind legs over the legend; .Re- 
public of California. 


A-more modern version, you 
think, might be a jalopy crowd- 
ed with wpeinenen whizzing 
through th® majestic valleys of 
this fabulous country. It seems 
to be a state on wheels. The dis- 


tances are vast but these peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 
All is spec- 
tacular: moun- 
tains, seas, the 
green coastal 
valleys, tower- 
ing eucalyptus 
trees, oranges, 
lemons, avoca- 
does growing 
in the back- 
‘ i yards: the 
saa palm, the pine, 
the majestic redwood. 
-You mention that you never 
saw a desert and your host, near 
Los Angeles, a man in his late 


seventies, suggests we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
mere 90 miles or-so off, get there 
and back before your meeting 
that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 
brown and buff and gold of the 
desert- where only the sage- 
brush seems to grow. 

The conquistadores of space. 

age : 

YOU THINK. of the~ great 
migrations of the Forty-Niners 
heading across plain and moun- 
tain toward Sutter's mill where 
the gold nugget shoe. You 


_ (Continued on Page 11) 


floor, Morse charged that Eisen- 
hower’s resolution was “quasi- 
legislation” authorizing “a preven- 
tive war against China. Senators 
Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt) and 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn) also 
raise the issue of preventing war, 
with Flanders declaring: “Put in 
plain English, this is preventive 
war... 

Senate Minority Leader Know- 
land, leader of «the fight-China 


mob, jumped in with an angry 


~ -—— ~--— —~— 


WHAT TO DO 


Wire the Senators from your 
state, urging them to Voice: their 
opposition to Eisenhower's For- 
mosa plan. Call for negotiations 
‘with China, in-and outside the 
‘UN. If the Senate has not yet 
acted when you read this, de- 
mand public hearings 


defense of the resolution, all but 
charging Morse., with _ treason, 


./Knowland and_pro-administration 
forces were pushing for a vote by 


Saturday. 

Army chief of staff Matthew 
Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment to defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 
land was too risky to get his en- 
dorsement. 

Verv few of the misgivings felt 
by congressmen were voiced on 
the floor during House debate. The 
approval of the resolution by the 
shameful majority of 409 to three 
came after a mére three hours 
debate, limited by a gag rule and 
confined to a text of the resolution 
which members were forbidden to 
amend or revise. But it can be 
taken for granted that Rep. Chet 
Holfield (D-Calif) spoke for more 
than himself when he put this 
blunt question: ; 

_ “Are we giving the President a 
blank check to act on the indi- 
vidual recommendations of Ad- 
miral Radford, as the congressional 
leaders were asked to do last year 
during the siege of Dienbienphu?” 
| -Holified was referring to an in- 
cident last April, related in detail 
in the current issue of Look mag- 
azine, in which Admiral Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had~ advocated U.S. . inter- 
vention in Indochina. 

HOLIFIELD _ submitted that 
this resolution would give Eisen- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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BY FEB. 22 the International Fur and 


PACT HIGHLIGHTS 


Here are some of the major points in the merger agreement 
between the International Fur ia Leathex Workers and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 

® The union constitutes an autonomous fur and leather de- 
partment of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights 
and retaining their present local numbers, without requirement of 
a chapter or fees. 


© All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 


accordance with their standing in the IFLWU. 


| Leather Workers Union will be merged with 
the AFL’s Amalgaznated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and: 


leather department of the latter organization. By that:date 


- 
. te _ 
MERGER 
~e 
‘ 


the IFLWU’s locals must com- 


© The Seg syne constitution takes effect on the day 


locals. 
e All officers, managers, business agents, representatives and 


merger approval is given by the IFLWU 


staff people of the department are required to file Taft-Hartley non- - 


Communist affidavits. In those cases where the affidavits are not 
requised by the NLRB, they should be submitted to the. Amalga- 
mated’s general office. | 

° Amalgamated agrees to name two members to the 
GEB recommended by the Fur and Leather Workers and the 
director of the department. : 

© The department should hold a delegated conference every 
two years to consider its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- 
ventions take place bi-annually). 

® Those conferences should elect the members of the depart- 
ment council and the director as the council's chairman.  - 

° The ent council shall meet at least semi-annually. 

® The Amalgamated shall consult with the department repre- 


- sentatives on all disciplinary cases of fur or leather members. 


‘of these groups, A. C. Lawrence, 


’ ’ a | ; : : aoa | 
ore On f= eat | : 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


to 18 
at 


plete ratification of the 

vote for the merger terms * 
the union's special con in| 
Atlantic City last week. val 
of the loeals appeared certain. 
There is only some doubt on what 
the members of two or three New 
‘England locals may do whose del- 
egates voted against the merger 
terms. The delegates: of the largest 


ABE FEINGLASS 


|Local 33, Peabody, Mass., said 
they will urge their members to) 


| to Eisenhower's bellicose proposal. 


———~— « j 
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‘THE SHOOTING LINE 


_ OPPOSITION among the people and even among 
government leaders in Britain and France followed Eisen- 

| hower’s demand for a shooting line in the China sea. 
And the demand of the Americans for Democratic 
Action that this issue be taken up in the United Nations 
shows there’s great uneasiness and opposition here to 


The American people have not been swept into any 
| hysterical support of the shooting line proposal: The press, 
radio and TV have not been able to put over the feverish 
atmosphere as they did when the Korea war started. 

This means that the American people can have a big 
Say in preventing the shooting line from becoming a shoot- 
ing war. Every Senator and Representative should hear 
the peace sentiments of their constituents. 

* 3 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively showed they 
didn't want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
They showed they didn’t want to offer up our youth to 
Bao Dai in Indochina. And they certainly oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation to Chiang Kai-shek. 


This is the time to let-your local newspapers know 
how you feel about the shooting line. 

This is the time for workers in shops and trade unions 
to discuss the issue. 

Almost any union, fraternal organization, church or 
Synagogue..group will at least grant that the UN should 
not be by- as it was by Eisenhower. 

Negotiations:in UN will be successful if we stand by 
our solemn commitment made at Cairo to return For- 
mosa to China. Eisenhower should: not be allowed to use 
UN as Truman did in the Korea crisis as a means of launch- 
ing war. , 

The UN was formed to prevent war. Action for peace 
in the Far East now is an urgent and patriotic duty for 
American labor. of oe: 


THE LIGHTFOOT CONVICTION 


. THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 
membership clause of the Smith Act signifies that the Eis- 
enhower Administration has fashioned itself still another 
weapon for the repression of the American people. 

At the same time, there are significant new elements 
in this case which can give new courage and strength to 
the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our country. __ 

‘The Lightfoot indictment was voted. last spring; -at a 
time when McCarthyism was riding high. This indictment 
was designed to strengthen the McCarthy doctrine of guilt 
by association, through establishing that doctrine in the 
courts. , 

By the time the trial opened on Jan. 10, however, the 
ugly mask of McCarthyism had been lifted to the extent 
that decent-minded people became aroused over the is- 
' sues in this case. : 

Even the reactionary newspapers in Chicago were 
impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im- 
partiality.” The Chicago Daily News and other papers here 
accepted a large ad from the Lightfoot Defense Commit- ~ 


® The “Butcher Workman” is to provide adequate space for 
fur and leather department affairs. 

® The IFLWU’s international treasury shall be merged with 
the Amalgamated’s. But local and council and joint board treas- 
urjes are un . All expenses of the department are paid by 
the Amalgamated. ; , ' 

° The Amalgamated agrees to employ such staff and other 
persons for the departments as are recommended by the department. 

© A five-year “trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the 
20th convention of the Amalgamated in 1960. Until that time 
either party to the agreement can take the initiative to end it-the. 
IFLWU group to withdraw voluntarily or leave on request of the 
Amalgamated, with the funds and property ‘returned after an 
“equitable adjustment and accounting.” 2 : 
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reverse their stand in favor of the 
merger. : | 
There was also some question 
on what the AFL's Executive 
Council may do in its meeting in 
Miami starting Monday. The Coun- 
cil members expressed their oppo- 
sition to the merger in a special 
meeting of their own on this issue 
several weeks ago. 
* ah 
THE OFFICERS of the Amal- 
(Continued on Page 13) 


By BERNARD BURTON 2 eS SE 
THE YOUNG lady who —@ 

“snuck” into the box in which 

I was — will probably 

never know how much I am 


indebted to her. Without her, 
GM’s Motorama at the . Waldorf- 
Astoria would have turned into a 
miserable failure for me despite 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac, Liane 7 y @ 
Davyde, the Fisher Body Girls and jas 
Victor Young's 26 piece orchestra. 

Until this young lady cleared up 
the question which no General 
Motors executive had been able. to 
answer for me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 
extravaganza, Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Chevvies, turntable stage and all, © 

‘the queston was: How did the. : 2, 
oni git od tho Fourth floor of os 

ey ort in the first place: | a 
_ Barcecagstr esta ‘ave von a . CADILLAC with television set in back seat plus telephone tee explaining the. issues in this 
runcown of what happened, and and tape recorder, | 


moaste oe pete mamas dae ject | The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
‘’ Body ata ye really fim ‘1to{Cadillac for example. It had seats across (you could tell the GM) in the so-called “conspiracy” cases under the’ Smith Act. 


+s , . ‘ " 2 ; use - ed a yel-} . | ] the “< . > 
the spirit of this show, and why|™@de of white leather importedjreps because they sport “| The prosecution hewed closely to conspiracy pattern 
I'm so indebted to the young lady./{rom__ Britain, trimmed. in still|low card with black age ey | Of previous trials, using a typical collection of stoolpigeon 
oe iwhiter ermine, and the floor was/nouncing they were there for GM). ; . Saye 
witnesses with the. typical distorted interpretations of a 


EVEN though I was assigned to,covered With ‘imported white| This fellow, who looked some- : | 
cover the Motorama, I was teidiy | rench mouton, They didnt put!,,.. g like GM president Harlowe} S€TI€S of Marxist books. 


7 .o J any price tags on these cars at the ie 1 1 
meorsng Seemann So. & Teves A Wa wf but I..was almost ready Curtice (maybe he was), was an-' 
suppose I share the typical Ameri-: ‘:/swering all sorts of questions, so 
‘can curiosity in new gadgets, new‘ bet I could buy the Chevvy if Lat writes” haa gna ou get 
machines, new autos. And it was / bad the price of the trimmings on, i th vehi to. the se floor 
“peally something to behold all these’ ne, Cadillac. There was another |" ung Reve re ak Sacer “ane ate 
beautiful cars even if. they didn't \Caddy with a television set in thee oing to ot them out?” * | 
make. much sense from the point | Pack, seat, e poet ef song His drinking arm half-. 
: : | nec | Duilt-in tape recorder. Personally,} . - ng arm - 
. joe Nuc aaneeed oes a of Id rather see where I've been sc Sy mee sr chin and he Soohed 
chine yg they baad oh nana i bee ; res all those near 
restricted, so they the cars * ephaageeon —— “ kno ” h 
longer. and wider; the auto death} BUT I'VE SEEN the rich do!"i™ Se aie Bihar ead Fr! 
toll is rising alarmingly, so they worse thiegs with their money than 'y.; yy try to ‘find out and let-you| 
build them faster et gan _— — it % Ca-ip sow.” 
-  gip; a working man needs a car illacs, so it. didn’t bother me too. ; 
- can work on himselfeso they build;much. After a while, however, 
them ‘so complicated that a trained something else did bother ,me.and 
. mechanic has to pretty nearly|it kept gnawing away right through 
nape g degree to re- me a Ee oe = ae the 
- place a tail li . scotch a wic 5M gage te 
And the more expensive the cars|kept dishing out to the reporters. elevator ator if it was possible 


re Ai rita o. bring the cars.ap the elevators, 
Reb some cr azar sy wag ore aE REC, the; question. ttn eo ene ne eee indies Ii 
s they me. There, pras she prize Sizst GM sepresentative, 1,,gamd| °°" (Contintied tn PageHi7'° ' 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN — [Ford Local 600, Feb. 13 at Cass;on the 1956 model is now on the GAW, the 15 auto SACLE or bent and Filowek bat we always 
DETROIT. — 400 local) 2&2 where theusands are ex-jdrafting boards and blue print|up their union and 11 of the 15|came out on top which is proof ot 
U reed iv oe shop|Pec pected to hear the Ford leaders| stages that soon is followed by the|said they would strike to win what/the imity we had when the work- . 
sag met in Grand Rapids and|2!. with- what has to be done to/work in the die shops, ps, making the|the union sought for them in com>jers realized that in unity there is 
ledged to mobilize the rank and|“i2 in 1955. | vec espa ie pee ac-jing negotiations. tgs Bm a ob de mga 

PLYMOUTH: Local 51 willjtion by skilled workers the} DEMANDS: Neither the Free|tor of Fisher Flashes, union news. 


-f t 
He of then fran al ight also stage a mass membership spring or early summer months can|p, nor the Detroit News willj,, 19 bis column, devoted to mobi- 


demands ee meeting in early February to hear|Teally set the tone for militant ac-|o4 un work stleer llizing the GM workers for a united 
ams ag eager reports of what the Ford and GM/jtion by the entire UAW member-| 9.7 nds Ke ane te oat and{struggie to“ win the union's de- 


ear, similar unity of workers and. 
eesitans for the 1955 contract |workers decided. ship. Ade Sok General Motors national confer- mands frem General Motors, No- 
struggles are expressed in many} DODGE: Local $3 is conducting This skilled trade division is}ences which include call-in pay for fan warns that GM will’ work in 
Jocals and regions. _lspecial education classes to begin} probably the most unified, power-/8 hours each day if the boss calls many devious ways to sway public 
‘Leonard Woodcock, UAW_re-jspelling out the demands adopted ful single force in the auto workers’ in. workers and there is no work, ae against the union's de- 


director said in ‘Grand Rap-|by the Ford and’ GM workers.|ranks. In the t they have led wage increases of a dime an hour, | 
We feel that if the Auto Workers| oy | crimination, a voice in oti fe families of wt on 
Uni national conference till later as|of the auto workers and they willl standards, triple time for holiday | strike poe ct scaring the 
their contract doesn’t run out until|surely be a militant cement bind-|pay, short term contraets, no more} wives of GM workers with long 


that can win it because we have|August 31. Ford and GM contracts|ing 1,500,000 UAW -members for ive-year contracts, better health 
the most understanding ‘rank and/ryn out at the end of May. the battle of 1955. insurance to be paid entirely by 
file. We have a rank and file that . the companies, higher pensions and 
ie the menst’ diatinlined! and we SKILLED: UAW representa-| QUIZ: The Detroit Free Press| vested rights in pensions, cutting 
(eg rank and file that has shown| "ves of over 100,000 skilled trades which likes to call itself the|the company security clauses down ip in F 
it knows how to fight and to|workers met last weekend in Cleve- Seca Pt om oes, wage Plimasre to an ending -~ wayiGM will se these a 
bea vif it ecessary, th t! land; adopt plementa _|quizzed with / umpires thousands of griev-jup to you. ou decide to back 
: sl egg a ae seca a i ays 8 ge a loaded question as to whether |ances, double the fatigue time, in-|up your a i demands .. . then 
the » bine Se sirkani: "The aka a Posse cate hh ser crease relief men, better seniority|}we can do business with CM, be- * 
ill- oit News eft o 
ed trades demands will take their/the other basic radon 4 the hi 2 fw Pogdharvte a sited 
Rata gm agen, sid a “ne eee — ee are mobilizing to win in Pi sdoa hack hie be sng a — and, it — tal worker, do — 
: ; . : om without a fight unit 
mass membership meeting~ set ey. with UAW poceseniatives. Work! Despite this pin-pointing of only nt aint a cious sal. badly Rent rim “ ‘wor so why 


| Movement for ‘Greater Representation 
seh On Cn as | In Government’ Organized ‘Here vee 


The movement for “Greater representation in Government” met 
last week. and elected Rev. W. C. Williamson, as president. 


Leaders of the movement have as their goal-the election of a 
| = to wh CIO WwW. Negro to Congress from Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Williamson, who is the pastor of White Rock Baptist 
DELAWARE VALLEY, -U.S.A.—Congressman George M. Rhodes, 14th Congres-| Church was the founder group and under his leadership plans are 
sional District, Pennsylvania, and Joseph Grennan, spokesman for the Levittown Civic As- being made to send a delegation from the “Greater Representation” 
sociation, blasted the jimcrow policies of the multi-million dollar CORPO ation, Levitt and movement to the nations capitol to invite the freshman Negro Cc on- 
Sons. er er democracy in the all-white re- Levitt’ li t-| gressman fr om Detroit, Charles ty Diggs, to Philadelphia to speak 
- Rhodes, at the Armstrong As-|sidential city. ing peg namie Es cont ake on the importance of electing a colored representative from_this tity. 
sociation’s 48th annual dinner in} Jp a circular letter, the Civic|target attack by Negro, labor and The next meeting of the group will be held on Monday, Jan. 

Philadelphia, pointed out that the| A.<ociation leader stated that some! liberal organizations ever since| 31, at the White Rock Baptist Church, 52 and Arch Sts. 


huge Levittown private housing|jeaders in the community have al-|1949, when the homes were 0 
both in - P ennsy lvania ways supported the fi t “of Ne- | ed es oceupancy. ae: | Bowles, NAAWP Leader, 


(Morrisville) and in Long "Island both b 
bans ee at gente eet . | Moves Into Delaware 


sale .or renting to Negro against ‘racial discrimination and_ 7 

applicants. by attendance at the NAAGP|, A SUIT to stop William J-|. 4417, FORD, Del—Brvant W. Bowles, president of the Ku Klux 
The Congressman cited the meeting held in BucksCounty. . . Levitt from barring Negroes in his eo , ‘ ofl 

“D.fense Housing Law” which he} The sirculur letter farther teoints|t“° ™ammouth housing develop- National Assn. for the Advancement of White People, has mcved 

Ay, (ments, at Levittown, Long Island; here from Alexandria, Va., in order, he says, “to spearhead a drive 

rights who live in jand Levittown, Pennsylvania, has} by local segregationists to. prevent any further racial integration 


. said has enabled Levitt to use its t that “ he of Ne- 
resources . “in establishing a new | gro re Seman oe veges : ato 
kind* of segregated housing next! Levittown cannot be blamed be- reached the Federal CORK. Six ‘in the Delaware schools.” Milford «is the focal point of revived 
Negro veterans who tried in vain 


to the city of “Brotherly Love.” cause Levitt had_a former member to buy homes in the 16,000-house| KKK attack on the riglits of the people in this state. 


. Rhodes went on to say that the lor’ “ , 7 : 7 , 
Levittown project netted the build- 7 P eee Daas sd development being constructed in Bowles has announced that he will seek to oust Dr. George -R. 
er $5,000,000 after taxes had been | Ascociates aay Bae AES nae tien Bucks County,’ Pennsylvania, are} Miller, Jr., State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 

r : foe bringing the legal action. Lawyers Raymon C. Cobb, superintendent of the local special school district. 


d. th “Se. t f nd es 6° ee . ” 
an at. “government funds Civic Association affairs. defense fund of| He has announced a furd- -raising drtve for erection here of a head- 


should, be distributed for the ben-} ~ . “as |from the leg 
_efit of evetybody.” : | : the National Association for the] quarters of the NAAWP. 


“THE LEVITTOWN leaders are Advancement of Colored People This Ku Kluxer has already been ‘accepted to membership in 
urging that letters of ~ protest/will handle the case in the U. S.| the Milford Elementary School Parents-Teachers Assn., which had 


against the situation be sent to: (District Court of Eastern Fr rejected an earlier application. 
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“RHODES sina his talk by 
saying that the general housing 
program has developed into “tak- 


: ‘Congressman Karl -€.. King. vania. 
ing from the least to give to the|Bordentown Rd., Morrisville: Wi The Levitt and Sate: organiza- 
most.” liam . J.. Levitt, president, Levitt|tion is a multi-millionaire corpora- 
i Almost at the same time that/and Sons; Gordon at B. Bretshnei- tion which has piled up many mil- 


Rhodes was oo in Levittown | der, president of Levittown Civic'lions of dollars m profits, receiving 


itself Joseph A. Greenan, a com- Association Study Committee, 5 0 permatretin aid under the federal 
munity leader, spoke out for great- | Glenwood Lane, _- _.. housing program. of le oy valty’( 0 <= 
Michigan 6° to Ask Gir cuit Court PHILADELPHIA. — The Phil-;\County—from which the new Gov- 


adelphia branch of the American|ernor hails—declared, as a member 


Civil Liberties Union is backing a'of the ACLU: “If enough friends 

; Oo | everse c / | it ci 3 viction legislative program which includes| of civil liberties let ‘is legislators 

. ‘ | repeal of the Pechan Leyalty Oath) in oder 6 5 ‘a they 

| 5 : : C .| Law. want, y can rward to 

of snes rade i eo ade he by Sept. gag ete i ea cays Aes i = proof of Botan ae are spessige ok 1955 as a year of real achieve- 
| pposed sage o : 

by Attomey Emest Cood-| years prior to the indictment), | this, particularly since Passrergso|the Act after a prolonged, bitter} Passage of a State Fair Employ- 


to obtain a reversal of the! © The trial court should not have. = internal we tad se |fight in the State Legislature sev-'ment Practices law, with “teeth in 


cree Smit Act ont: 08 the doc permitted introduction of meetin a oe a holding of office leral Yeats ago. “The experience of;it,” is also backed by the ACTU, 
| dy pre- and ‘prejudicial evidence of pre-| nor membership i in any Communist the last two and a half years during ‘which will wage for such 2 
ome ‘in written a will be indictment events; acts and state- organization by any person shall |W whic the Act has. been, in farce,’ aisha the tate Cou for a 
heard by the. U.S. Circuit Court ments of third parties; opinion tes-| constitute per se a violation of|declares the ACLU ‘in its January|P Ivania FEPC that wd some 

in Cincinnati on Feb. ‘timony—whieh constituted the. es- (this Act) or any other criminal bulletin, “has. proved” the oppo- 50 ¢ ites in the state. . 
sence of the government case. statute.” nénts to have been wholly correct; A thitd saajor activity will be i in 
© Evidence offered by paid in-| ¢@ The evidence was insufficient} when they predicted it. waa con-| Support: of a" bill being. drafted “by 


ief, formers is inherently unreliable.|t 9 suctain the convictionof each ‘tribute little or nothing to security, | the Philadelphia Bar Assn. serious- 


the}. , 
..| Further, “the ee violated Soni failed to es-;Would harm innocent persons: of | ly 
the righth of freedom of assembly gee Ss pel hart conscience,~and creaté.an atmos- 
and asociation of llants when! of specific intent or of a “clear and — of resentment, ‘fear and mis-; ping 
its informers, fra Fr ars and by present danger.” | he } 

expect: stealth, obtained admisison to their|* *e The six_were deprived. of a} its legislative program, the or-|such’ means_can now be sed in 
private meetings.” The judge erred / fair trial, in ‘violation of the 5th|S@nization’ stresses, -is framed on' the state courts although barred — 

Sid teoatiethy to onatcs ee ee because “the | the assumption - ‘that “the initiative’ in: fedeaal. cases. 

|final instructions, to consider mo-| climate o opinion and|in 1955 has passed into-the- hands} Anether point in the program. 


tives of personal gain or malice. passion pA wes mye: trial by an oe heen of friends. of ae liberties, Enact-| involves wdaiitional legislation to 
, © Precedent in other cases re-|j impossible.” by on tn Mrs. ‘positive le strengthen the Public Accommoda- 
SACscut: Tih a sbina Litieine shit Ilion w: Glineanedianionn tn 


~~ quires that a detendant in a con-| He Winter . should have been 
| spiracy case must be linked direct- seve-ed from the case because her bills will oe che emphasis of our} the use> of > services or by 
rty Naren nse acts or state-' ailment made it, — ‘Harrisburg efforts.” private concemms or groups which 
1 phaatibes this ier 06 pate’ ih her own| BEOCRAT C STATE Sen. offer their facilities blic use 


cxmagea ag one. Common neue debbuid) (Re Od 80K W ar tye weiter ccm. “OP S¥o! | iit ‘pooh 
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Twenty-eight percent of American farm families have incomes under $1,000 a year said 
‘President Eisenhower in his Jan. 6 State of the Union message. Prices to farmers for Grade 
A large eggs averaged 22 cents per dozen for the month of December in South Dakota. 
Economic conditions of farmers are the most serious that he has witnessed in his expérience, 
according to Manager Bill Thatcher in his annual report to the Grain Terminal Associa- 


tion meeting. ‘Nearly one half of 
all our union members are out of 
work’ says an AFL official in North 
Dakota. 

Out of conditions reflected in 
the above statements (which could 
be multiplied many times) action 
to take politics into their own 
hands are growing among the 
farmers and workers of the Upper 
Midwest. There are important 
signs, that in this area, noted for 
Farmer-Labor movements in the 
past, new Farmer-Labor move- 
“ments are developing which prom- 
ises to give the struggle for peace, 
democracy, equal rights and se- 
curity new momentum. 

_..As, throughout the nation, evi- 


fi dence of new spontaneous activity) 


mong the workers and farmers 
“was evident in the 1954 election 
campaign. In numerous counties of 
these _ traditionally ‘ Republican 
states, working class and farm pre- 


cincts turned up majorities for the 


placing the responsibility for the} 
ruination spreading among the 
farmers on the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and condemning that Ad- 
ministration for its attacks upon the 
farmers was adopted by the 4,000 
farm delegates present, without a 
single voice or vote in defense of 
the Admiaistration. eee 

The results of the election, the 
defeat of the Republican adminis- 
tration in Minnesota after 16 years 
in office;- further economic and 
political developments “since the 
election is setting the stage for 
these .movements among the 
farmers. and workers. 

* 


IN HIS State of the Union 
message, President Eisenhower 
again defended his policy of low- 
ering price supports to the farmers, 
and called for the enactment. of 
Universal Military Training which 
is opposed by all of the farm or- 


groups from 33 counties came to- 
ether and agreed upon plans along 


the same lines as the Fargo meet- 
ing. 


Indications are that further meet- 


ing of these groups are to be held 


to discuss program and also’ that 


joint action of these groups will 
take place in thé present session 
of the North Dakota legislature, es- 
pecially against the. North Dakota 
“Right to Work” 


laws.” 
* ' 


THERE. ARE indications that 
there is a lot of determination and 


careful consideration behind _ this 


new movement for independent 
political action of the farm and 
labor forcés in North Dakota, 

People out of these organizations 
have participated in the activity 


labor unions from discrimination 


powers, 
Among organizations lauded 
acknowledging its passage in the 


Negro community, organizations, 


and the PTA of Maxwell School located in the Negro neighbor 


Fair Employment Practices for the city of St. Paul constituted 
part of the platform of united-labor endorsed Mayor Dillon in his 
successful Campaign to unseat Republican-backed John Daubney 
in the 1954 mayoralty race. Thanks to the initiative of the Min- 

“nesota Council for Fair Employment Practices, especially its St. Paul 
members led by. Rev. Denzil A. Carty, such an ordinance becomes © 
law on Thursday, Jan. 27, its approval having been voted unan- 
imously by the city council after defeat of a “right-to-work” amend- 
ment -originating from reactionary pressure within the council. 

The ordinance prohibits employers, public and private, and 


on basis of race, color or creed. 


by the backers of the ordinance 


City Council were the State PTA 
hood, 


leaders of the St. Paul CIO and AFL, the St. Paul NAACP and 
Jewish Council. An unprecedented unity and activity of the entire. 


churches, social: clubs and indi- 


viduals marked the St. Paul ordinance campaign. 


‘san League movement for years. 
For years, this movement has op- 
erated as an independent political 
movement, endorsing candidates in 
the Republican column. In its early 
years it controlled the. state poli- 


|tics and enacted considerable legis- 


lation beneficial to labor and the 


farmer. It is still a force in North 


of North Dakota’s old. Non-Parti- 


Dakota politics. 


With the farm’ and labor forces 
uniting and agreeing upon joint 
action there is every evidence that 
a new upsurge of ‘the Farmer-La- 
bor forees toward independent po- 
litical action is taking ‘place in 


North Dakota which could set an’ 


example for other states to’ fol- 
low. . : 


FEPC LAW WITH TEETH _— 


Democratic candidates, with n0 ganizations and the whole. labor 
help from the hack Democratic movement. Almost the same day 
politicians. Dee ithe National Farmers Union an- 

Angered, by the ruination spread nounced their intention to submit 


IS ‘55 GOAL IN MINNESOTA 


among the farmers by the attacks which 
would assure. 100 percent parity 
rice supports for all crops for 
amily farmers and apply the Bran- 
nan plan principle to supporting 
the perishable crop prices. | 

Already before the first of the 
year important new developments 
had taken place in North Dakota, 
signalizing the further advance of 


n their economic position. 
panne out by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, traditionally Republi- 
can counties piled up Democratic 
majorities. In many instances this 
occurred with little or no help from 
the Democratic machines, and in 
spite of feelings among the farm- 
ers that the Democrats offered 
little alternative to the Republicans. 


* 
ONE significant development is 


| independent political action there. 


legislation to Corigress 


On Nov. 22, over a hundred 
Democratic leaders in North 
Dakota met in Bismarck, North 


One of the most important pieces 


of legislatign to come before the 


1955 session of the Minnesota 
state legislature. is the proposed 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 
The measure has been presented 


in various forms every biennium! 


since 1945, The first time it failed 
even to secure a sponsor. The next 


three sessions failed to report it 


out of committee. 
In the 1953 legislature, the 
ndme was changed to “Employ- 


| 


t 


The former campaigns - were’ 
criticized for their failure to in-| 
volye labor and the Negro people 
in the top levels of planning and, 
in lobbying; for their emphasis on 
“silk stocking respectability” and 
capitulation - to reactionary pres- 
sures; and for their. failure to in- 
sist on adequate enforcement pow- 
ers in the bill. . | 

Armed with a mandate from this 
conference ‘to work for a strong. 
FEPC bill, the NAACP was able’ 


ser ine Setewsive. kOe ee sen | |Dakota, and encouraged by the 
paign of the press, radio, television ph. nocratic Farmer Labor victory 
and other means of communica-'in Minnesota formed a Democratic- 
tion, as well as the able -helyfof;Farmer-Labor Association for North 
many Democratic politicians, js!Dakota and dedicated this move- 


| 


ment on Merit” Act, and the en-|to negotiate a united front on its, 
forcement powers were eliminated, own terms with the forees that had’ 
in committee. In this emasculated organized the previous campaigns. 
form, the bill passed the Senate,! These included the League of Wo- 
was reported out for final action men Voters and the professional 


naire, sent to all legislative candi- 
dates in the state, to ask for their 
stand on an FEPC law with -en- 
forcement powers. The state 
NAACP itself also queried candi- 
dates in the metropolitan area on 
this. FEP members got planks for 


FEPC inserted in the platform of~ 


the Republican and Democratic 
parties and the state American Le- 
gion. The state PTA convention 
endorsed FEPC. 

Many of the worst foes of FEPC 


weré defeated in the November . 


election, and a liberal house of rep- 
resentatives was elected for the 
first time since 1938. The incom- 
ing Democratic-Farmer-Labor gov- 


unable to stem the growing anti- 
Eisenhower Administration feeling 
among the people. : 

In South Dakota, The Sioux Falls 
Argus Leader, a Republican news- 
paper, commented on the election, 
“A major reason for the drop in 
the Republican percentage was the 
dissatisfaction in the farm areas.' 
. - » If Mundt, Lovre and Berry | 
had not voted in favor of the 90. 
percent parity bill, they might 
have been casualties of the election 
today.” 

At the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association meeting in 
St. Paul in December, a resolution | 


ment to furthering an alliance of 
the Democrats with farmer labor 
forces in North, Dakota. 


On Nov. 20, in Fargo; North: 
Dakota, there was a meeting of 
about 45. leaders of the Farmers’ 


Union, CIO, AFL and. Railroad}. 


Brotherhood where they agreed on 
“the need for effecting political 
unity between various political 
segments in North Dakota.” 

At this-meeting they arranged: 
for another conference of these 
same groups to be held in Minot, 
North Dakota, on Dec. 21. At this 
meeting over 250 people repre- 
senting the above farm and labor 


in the House, and failed by four 
votes of securing the necessary two- 
thirds vote to place it on “special 
orders” so that it could be voted 
on in the House before the session 
ended. 

Taking note of this history, the 
Minnesota State Conference of 


‘human relations agencies. A new 
organization was formed, the Min- 
nesota Council for Fair Employ- 
-‘ment~ Practices. Rev. Denzil A. 
‘Carty, the vigorous president_ of 
| the NAACP State Conference, be- 
came the council chairman. 
The early organization and 


ernor, Orville Freeman, has 
pledged to fight vigorously for 
FEPC. 

This proposal raised a storm of 
protest, 
white professional human relations 


NAACP, in its annual convention dynamic - character of the. FEP)|culty of enforcement to the prob- 


in November 1953, passed a reso- 
lution asking its. officers to as- 
sume “active and dynamic leader- 
ship” in the struggle for a state 
FEPC law in 1955. In March, 
1954, the NAACP State Confer- 
ence called a prelifninary organiz- 
ing conference for the 1955 legis- 
lative campaign. Delegates from 60 
organizations, including several 
AFL, CIO, and _ independent 
unions; and religious, ffaternal, so- 
cial and civic groups broadly rep- 
resentative of the Negro communi- 


ties of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 


Duluth, were present. 


‘Council under i leadership 
‘had considerable influence on the 
1954 election campaign. A Negro 
‘grocer, Mr. Jesse Miller, success- 
lfally came through the primary 
‘election in St. Paul in his first bid 
for a seat in the state House of 
' Representatives. He was defeated 
in the finals by the two incum- 
bents, despite his strong- campaign 
‘for FEPC and the active support of 
the Negro community of his dis- 
trict. 

The FEP Council's demand for 
a strong bill caused the League of 
‘Women Voters, in. their -question- 


lem of selling a new idea to the 
legislature. | 

The new provision was adopted 
by a three to one majority at the 
December membership meeting of 
the council. Now, as.the legislative 
session. opens, the opposition is 
dying down, routed by the stead- 
fast determination of the Negro 
people. All sincere supporters of 
FEPC are accepting the majority 
decision of the council in a demo- 
cratic spirit and are organizing 


their membership for the big job 


of successfully lobbying the FEPC 


bill through the 1955 legislature. 


Labor Backs Robinson, McCree 


DETROIT. = Organized labor Mrs. Grace for Board of Educa-jinson and Bohn.” They also sound 
has joined with the Negro people’s tion. Robinson and Mrs, Grace are|2 Warning that any show of com- 


movement for increased represen- 
tation to elect Dr. Remus Robin- 
son to the Board of Education 
and to elect Circuit Judge Wade 
McCree, | 

Both candidates are well known 
Negro community figures and are 
conducting energetic campaigns. 


Both obtained more than the nec-| 


essary 5,000 signatures to be on the 


jprimary election ballot. 


This action of organized labor 


in backing both of these candidates 
and 122’other candidates running 


for posts in county and township 
_ felections in Wayne County marks 
ja continuation. of the coalescing of 


running for six year terms. For 
Circuit Court judgeships, the CIO 
and AFL are backing Judges Mc- 


|Cree and Bonn. : 


In Highland Park the CIO has 
endorsed: Richard ‘Nahabodian for 
Mayor and for Commissioners Col- 
in McRae and Joseph Howe. In 
Wyndotte, a steel.town downriver, 
CIO-PAC is backing Stanley Ha- 
tynski for Mayor and a pro-labor 
slate for Council. a | 

In 13 townships—more than ever 


placency with regard to the School 
Board race or at the Circuit bench 
race is entirely. Gut of place at this 
time. — | | 

They say that the needs of de- 
mocracy and the best interests of 
all the people demand that all 


swing into the campaign. They 


warn that Judges McCree and 
Bohn face a tough fight in the pri- 
maries and that there is the long 
time prejudice against liberals to 
combat in the Board of Education 
elections. | 
County CIO 


~ 


Ail Barbour; Wayne 
Council secretray, told. the Work- 


particularly among the 


agency staffs. All sorts of argu- 
‘ments were used, from the diffi- 


before—the CIO-PAC has Gree er some weeks, ago that the most 


It is to be administered by a five-man commission with enforcement — : 


candidates to support. =~, 
‘The Michigan Chronicle, i 
ential Negro weekly here declar 


in'a large headline: | sg ia > AV eect 
behind MéCree, Rob- 


jintensive precinct work to get out 
asthe primary vote on Monday Feb, , 

21 would have to be carried out = 
by, all sections of labor and the 
iat copes tie piece etree 


labor; the Negro people and. the| 
Democtats in political action work. 

The {AFL and CIO backed, 
‘ Dr. R ‘Leonard Kasle and 
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By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. . 


‘THERE IS SOME sober second sea going on in Washington as to the’real 
meaning of the events of the past fateful week. Even among the majority who favored 
giving President Eisenhower a free hand not only to defend Formosa in the Pescadores 


but to use U. S. troops as protec- 2 
ors of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on|can mean war. ciated in Congress or the coun- 
offshore Chinese islands and to| “The extraordinary. gravity Of|try.” Sen John C. Stennis (D- 
bomb the Chinese mainland, there} the situation,,” said columnist Stew-| Miss) said the resolution demanded 
is the grave realization that this\art Alsop, “is not yet fully appre-|by Eisenhawer was “getting us 


ee 7 ) =< |much closer to the, mainland than 
EISENHOWER’S LINE 


Reentered as second 
office at New York, N. 
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Here's All __ 
lt Takes j 


IF YOU GO out for sub- 
_$criptions you get them. - 
_Ask the man or woman who 
has tried. Like the young 
man from New Britain, 
Conn. That's a sturdy New Eng- 
land industrial town of 80,000 


population. 

The young man_ brought -in 
seven combination subs for the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 
and then sent in four more for 
The Worker. That made it a 
total of 16 Worker subs and. 10 
for the Daily Worker. 


“We've hardly gotten started 
really” the young man from 
New Britain said. “All this shows 
is that when you begin going to 
the people, you get readers.” 

Or you can ask that energetic | 
Worker supporter in the = dis- 
tributive trades of New York. 
He has brought in 15 subs. Or 
the fellow in. the fur industry ~ 
who brought in 10. They say it 
in almost identical words. When 
you approach former readers of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 
scribe—they usually: do. . And 
‘when you've made friends with 
militant workers in your industry 

you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
"before. 

People who go out and get 
subs so often report how. sur- 
prised they were. The surprise is 
because many of us have a mis- . 


I had realized.” Sen.. Wayne 
Morse (Ind-Ore) said the authority 
being given the President “could 
very well mean war.” ~ 


Army chief of staff Matthew 
| Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment to defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 
land was too risky to get his en- 
dorsement. And Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles admitted to a- 
joint secret’ session of the Senate 
| Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
tices committees that under the 
terms of the resolution the Pres- 
ident can take us into war without 
returning to Congress for a formal 
declaration of war. ’ 

Verv few of the misgivings felt 
by congressmen were voiced on 
the floor during House debate. 1’ne 
approval of the resolution by the 
shametul majority of 409 to three 
came after a- mere three hvurs 
debate, limited by a gag rule and 
confined to a text of the reselution 
‘which members were forbidden to 
amend or revise. But it can be 
taken for granted that Rep. Chet 
{Holfield (D-Calif) spoke for mute 
than himself when he put this 
blunt question: 

“Are we giving the President a 
blank check to act on the indi-— 
vidual recommendations of Ad- 
miral Radford, as the congres: ional 
}leaders were asked to do last year 
during the siege of Dienbienphu?” 

Holified was referring to an in- 
icident last April, related in detail 
jin the current issue of Look nrag- 
jazine, in which Admiral Radford, 
4chairman of the Joint :Chic.s of 
Staff, had advocated U.S. inter- 
vention in Indochina by making a 
carrier strike from the USS Essex 
and Boxer to relieve. French and. 
puppet forces at the fortress. 

Radford, long an -advocate of 
“tough measures” against the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic, convinced 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


conception that progressive folks 
‘aren't ready to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 
7 it at a conference in Queens 

week, old readers tell us how 
happy they are to be visited and 
asked to subscribe. 


= a e 
Last Monday the fund drive 
officially went over the top—$60,- 
037, And we pass on the pledge 
from Wisconsin’s Freedom . of 
_ the Press Committee which sent 
us $4 and pledged at least that 
reguarly each month. 


this 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A FEW paragraphs from - 
k, aman: 


a traveler's note 
passing through: That flag 
you see sar ir from the 


schools and public buildings 
has 4 grizzly bear standing on its 


hind legs over the legend: Re- 


public of California. 

A more: modern version, you 
think, might be a jalopy crowd- 
ed with workingmen whizzin 
through the majestic valleys 

is fabulous country. It seems 
to be a state on wheels: The dis- 


Los. Angeles, -a man 4n 


tances are .vast but these peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 
: 1 is spec- 
_ tacular: moun- 
_ tains, seas, the 
| “green 
f valleys, tower- 
-ing eucalyptus 


seventies, suggests we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
mere 90 miles or so off, -get there 
and back before your meeting 
that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 
brown and buff and: gold of the 
desert where only the sage- 
brush seems to grow. 
The conquistadores.of space. 
* 


* 


YOU THINK of the. great 
migrations of the Forty-Niners 


heading across plain and moun- 


You: mention that you never 
‘saw a desert and your host, near 
his: late 


~ 


tain toward Sutter's 1aill where 
the gold nugget shone. You 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Eisenhower that an aerial blow 
could win. «But when Dulles 


| brought three top Republican and. 


five top Democratic congressional 
leaders into a conference with 
Radford, a majority. were horrified 
at his proposal. The - congress- 
men’s answer was. no, according to 
Look. Subsequently Britain in 
close consultation with India’s 
Nehru turned thumbs down on in- 
'tervention and: Eisenhower, rather 
than go it mince Rc 


HOLIFIELD submitted _ that 
this. resolution would give _ Eisen- 


, (Continued on Page 4) 


—- 


Who else will pledge the same? 


—_ 
- 
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By CEONCE MORRIS 


BY FEB. 22 the International Fur aia pee Workers Union will be maned < with! 
ated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and| 


leather aan ck of the latter organization. By that date the IFLWU’s locals must com- 


MERGER PACT HIGHLIGHTS 


Here are some of the major. points in the merger agreement 
between the International Fur and Leather Workers and the Amal- 


gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 
.@ The union constitutes an autonomous fur and leather a 


of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights 
and retaining their present local numbers, without — of 


the AFL's Amalgam 


a chapter or fees. 


© All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 
emmy o! with their standing in the IFLWU. 


ay when teal oon constitution takes effect on the dani 
(Feb. 22) when merger approval is given: by the IFLWU 
Jocals. 

_ @ All officers, managers, business agents, representatives .and 
staff people of-the ‘department are required to file Taft-Hartley non- | 


- Communist affidavits. In those cases where the affidavits .are not 
required by the NLRB, they should be er to the Amalga- . 


mated’s - - office. 


° e 


directoz ofthe department. 


isa The department should hold a delegated conference every 
consider its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- 


place bi-annually). 


votioes gunytind 


® Those conferences should elect the members of the depart- 
ment | eouncil and the director as the council's chairman. 
department council shalf*meet at least semi-annually. 
®. The Amalgamated shall consult with the department repre- 
sentatives on all: disciplinary cases of fur or leather members. — 
® The “Butcher Workman” is to provide adequate space for 


fur and leather department affairs. 
@ The IFLWU’s international treasury shall be merged with 


the Amalgamated’s... But local and council and joint board treas- 
uries are untouched. All expenses of the department are paid by 


© The 


the Amalgamated. 


© The Amalgamated agrees to employ such staff .and other 


persons for the departments as are recommended by the department. 
“trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the 


20th convention seg the Amalgamated in 1960. Until that time 
to the agreement can take the initiative'to end it—the 


IFLWU group to withdraw voluntarily or leave on request of the 
ed, with the funds and property returned . after an 


“equitable adjustroent and accounting.” 


_.« © A five-year 
either party 


Amalgamated agrees to name two members to the 
GEB recommended by the Fur and Leather Workers and the 


. {England locals may dd whose del- 


plete ratification. of the 292 to 18} 
vote: for . the merger terms cast at 
the union’s special convention in’ 
Atlantic City last week. Approval 


(Except Canada and Ferelen) © 
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of the locals appeared certain. 


the members of two or three New: 
egates voted against the merger 
terms. The delegates of the largest! 
of these groups, ALC: Lawrence, 


ABE FEINCLASS 


Local 33, Peabody, Mass., said, 
they will urge their members to 
reverse their stand in favor of the 
merger. 


There was also some question 
on what the AFL's Executive 
‘Council may do in its meeting in 
‘Miami starting Monday. The Coun- 
cil. members expressed their. oppo- 
sition te the merger in a special/ 
meeting of their.own on this issue 
several weeks ago. 

* 


THE OFFICERS of the Amal- 


{Continued on Page 13) 
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GoM’S MOTORAMA 


By BERNARD BURTON 


THE YOUNG lady who 
“snuck” into the box in ‘which 


And She Played Fiddle to a Car 


I was sitting will probably 


never know 


indebted to her. Without her, 
GM’s Motorama at the Waldorf- 


ow much I am 


Astoria would have turned into a_ 


miserable failure for me despite 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac, Liane 
Dayde, the Fisher Body Girls and 
Victor Young's 26:piece orchestra. 


Until this young lady cleared up~: 


the question which no General 
Moters executive had been able to 
answer for me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 
extravaganza, Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Chevvies, turntable stage and all. 


The queston was: How.did the | 
cars get on to the fourth floor of © 


= he 4 first place? 

erhaps. tter give you a 
rundown of what laconied. and 
then you'll understand why it was 
so hard for me to really get into 
the ‘spirit of this show, and why 
I'm so uate se young lady. 


EVEN Genk | I was assigned ‘to 
cover the Motorama, I was really. 
looking forward to it because I/# 
es ee oe ee ee 
_ Can curiosity in new ga gets, new 
machines, new autos. And it was 
really something to behold all these 
beautiful cars even if they didn’t 
make much sense ftom the point 
of view of the needs of our times, 


e} sree Sings vith ee mines ee 


a 


CADILLAC with television 
and tape recorder. — 


Cadillac for example. It had seats 
made of white leather imported 
from Britain, trimmed in 
whiter ermine; and the floor was 
covered - with imported white 
French mouton. They didnt put 
ny price tags on these cars at the 
W, a but 2 — oo Chevy |” 
to I cou uy 
I had the of the trimmings on 
the Cadillac. There was another 
Caddy with a television set in the 
back seat, a two-way phone and 
a built-in tape- recorder. nally, 
|I'd rather see where I’ve wer and 
were I'm Ss tsgee 


BUT I'VE SEEN. the rich do 


— it on ermine-trimmed Ca- 
es, so it didn’t bother me too 
jmuch. After a while, however, 

else did bother me and 


ty 50 v the more nonsensical: 
ey become. There 


MEL oY Fa et HES ver tian 


bSO nto mal 


a ig Re RRA! POO ee Pe — A a EPI” WF om ee Boe es 


aed 


was the pitée! first’ € 


we 
te omen mene 
Sieaiiieiiienhiniaaanll 


tn eee 
en nn Ns a! 


reps because they rted a yel- 
stil) low card with black. | 


‘ 


" 


— 
ie 
“ ae a 


There is only some doubt on what}. 


' membership clause of the Smith Act signifi 


OPPOSITION a among the _ people jad even among 
government leaders in Britain and France followed Eisen- 
hower's demand. for a shooting line in the China sea. 

And the demand of the Americans for ‘Democratic 
Action that this issue be taken up in the United Nations 
shows there’s great uneasiness a8 opposition here to 
to Eisenhower's rip ci. 

Fhe American e om been swept into ahy 
hysterical support.o cts et line proposal. The press, 
radio and TV have not been-able to put over the feverish 
atmosphere as they did when the Korea war started. 

This means that the American people can have a big 
Say in preventing the shooting line front becoming a shoot- 
ing war. Every Senator and Representative should hear 
the peace sentiments of their constituents. 


_ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively showed they 
didn’t want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
They showed they didn’t want to offer up our youth to 
Bao Dai-in Indochina. And they certaily oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation to Chiang Kai-shek. 

This is. the time to let your local newspapers know 
how you feel about the shooting line. ? 

This is the time for workers in shops and trade unions 
to discuss the issue. 

a any union, frutemal organization, church -or 

group will at least grant that the UN should 
not soe ol fe by-peiet as it was by Eisenhower. 

Negotiations in UN will be successful if we stand by 
our solemn commitment made at Cairo to return For- 
mosa.to China. Eisenhower should not be allowed to use 
UN as Truman did i in the Korea crisis as a means of launch- 
ing war: 

The UN was as to prevent war. Action for peace 
in the Far East now is an urgent and patriotic duty for 


— American labor. . 
THE LIGHTF OOT CONVICTION 


THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 
ies that the Eis- 


enhower Administration has fashioned itself still another | 


weapor for the repression of the American people. 


At the same time, there are significant new elements 
in this case which can give new courage and ‘strength, to 


j= =~ the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our coun try. 


The Lightfoot indictment was voted last spring, at a 


' time when McCarthyism was riding ‘high. This indictment 
| was designed to strengthen the McCarthy doctrine. of guilt - 


by association, through ers « that doctrine in the 
courts. 

By the time the trial opened on Jan.. 10, however, the 
ugly sna of McCarthyism had been lifted to the extent 


ie = that decent-minded people became aroused over the is- 
.» sues in this case. 


set im back seat plus telephone 


across (you could tell the -GM 


letters pnd 

nouncing they were there for GM). 
This fellow, who looked some- 
thing like GM _ president Harlowe 


Curtice (maybe he as was an-} 

ering all sorts of questions, so} 

mine: “How did you get 

all thao cantany ap Waite: ek eee 

of the hotel? -And how are you 
going to get them out?” 


His drinking arm pauséd half- 
way up to his chin and he looked 
me blankly. Then his eyés 

clochen around to all those near 
‘him, but no mg “You know,” he 
said graciously, “I never thought of 
that. voy ei let you 


asked nearly every other GM’ 
og Tt into, and from e 
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| so McCarthy’ 


Even the reactionary oniagiiien in Chicago. were 


impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im-. 


partiality.” The Chicago Daily News and other papers here. 
accepted a large ad from the Lightfoot Defense Commit- 
tee explaining the issues in this case. : 

The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
in. the a called: ‘conspiracy’ cases under the Smith Act. 
The prosecution hewed closely to the “conspiracy” pattern 
of previous trials, using a typical collection of stcolpigeon 
witnesses’ with the typical distorted interpretations of a 
series of Marxist books. — 

However, the defense was able to reveal that the de- 
fendant and his party were. not with force: a 
vielence but in fighting daily for the needs of the j : 

The conviction reveals amsly that what defense. attorney 
Abt referred to as the’ 13th: coeur danse ce preju- 
dice—remains a powerful ‘factor, 

Certainly, .the 5 adeianataionk. will’ seek’ to wee’ ‘thits 
conviction, the Conimunist Control Act of 1954; and the 
new  fascist-like measures sought “by Attorney General 
Brownell in an~-effort to ‘bring. < new repression. 

‘But just. as McCarthyism in: Congress ‘ “was set. Baek: 
in the courts can be set back. The next 


“if it was: oonsihie -jnal: 
cars up the basta) | rele, 
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haute bie Poe 16) susltihed daly sander: the teak 

‘ pening statement, it is his con- coabapof the wocidng clase -wiiek 2 
tention that these Marxist-Lenin- Constitutes the majorty of oor) 
ee 2.-Mr. Lightfoot views social: | 
advocate force and violence as . ism as a social order in which the | 


: ve? @ 
~ 


means of production, the mines, | CHICAGO. Jing t the > Eacacly administration. He! and 


|. WHY is Benjamin S. S. Adamow- has" joined in the outcry 
ex privately owned Rt ee a Seivee Sereetinn comoent, el ay bares te deters ont nla 


ed by the people in general 
through their government, apd 


production is not for profit but. 


for use (as is the case with our 
present post office system and 
veterans’ hospitals). He believes 


other class will not exist; dis- 


religious and national prejudices 


re will diminish and disappear; eco- 


majority of i 
Party's seca pi taught 
nd advocated in indictment 
period. 

These classical writings on 
Marxism-Leninism undertake to 
set forth the laws governing evo- 

lution of human society from 
_ slavery through feudalism, to the 
_ present period of 20th Century 

capitalism. On the basis of these 
laws, these books predict that 
capitalism will in time evolve in- 
_ to socialism, and ther into com- 
‘Tounism. in the formulation of 
this of the evolution of so- 
ciety, the authors of these books 
have given consideration to the 
manner in which economic, social 
and political changes : dhave oc- 
curred. in prior societies and in 
other coantries of the world; and 
they have observed that the out- 
‘going social order almost. always 
resists with force any attempt by 
the majority Bf the people to 
supplant the old social and po- 
litical order with the new. 

We shall show. further, that 
according to Mr. Lightfoot’ Ss. un- 

these Marxist-Len- 
inist books when taken. in their 
totality advance the following 
two basié..conclusions: 


First:. ‘The method by which 
fundamental changes in the so- 
ciety, the mode of living or the 

government in any country can 


stances, may be achieved peace- 
ably, while the same changes de- 
sired by the majority of the peo- 


hay ape : 
be,accomplished only by the ma- 
$s resort to force and vio- 
as was true. of our own 


- Revolutionary War. 
And Second: The will of the 


nomic crises with unem- 
and depressions will no 


er plague us; and there will | 


be~ the fullest possible kind of 
democracy; that is, rule by the 
majority of the people—the work- 
ing class, small farmers and all 
those who earn -their living by 
their own ‘toil. 
* 

3.—MR. LIGHTFOOT'SS ulti- 
mate objective and the ultimate 
objective of-his party is the es- 


tablishment of American Social- | 


ism through the gradual and 
peaceful process of democratic 
day-to-day activities intended to 
satisfy the needs and win the.im- 
mediate demands of the Ameri- 
can working people. He believes 
that only the process of conduct- 
ing campaigns for the improve- 
ment of their conditions and. 
building trade unions and other 
working class organizations can 
the workers themselves gain the 


necessary experience and confi- 


dence in their own strength and 


ability to govern to enable them 
to move ferward to Socialism. 
And only in working for such 
immediate demands as. better 
working conditions, improved so- 
cial security, Lousing. health fa- 
cilities, FEPC and the like, can 
the workers learn from their ex- 
periences that the gains which 
they win are, at best, only 
teniporary under capitalism and . 
that a more fundamental . solu- 
tion—Socialism—is required to 
make these gains secure. ~ 


~. 4.-Finally, our. client: believes 


that so long as the democratic. 


channels for free discussion and 
political ‘organization remain 
open in America; Socialism can 
be ' achieved peacefully. in our 
country in the following manner; 
When a majority of the Ameri- 
can people have been convinced 


and are ready, they will, by their 


ballot, elect a democratic gov- 
ernment based upon a ~ broad, 


united — coalition. composed of : 
workers, small. business groups, 


farmers ‘and-all other democratic. > 
elements—Negro and whité—who 
are ready to unite against mo- 
nopoly, economic breakdowns, 
fascism and war. 


*. 
SUCH a government would 


have throughout its. personnel - 


ta- . 


from top-to bottom, represen 
tives of. all of these groups roups. and 
would _ committed to a. 
gram vas 

ak Deuiaceaate teahte tic rights fer 


curity 


. sited the quarto It would main- 


tain and defend all of our demo- 
cratic institutions and once~ in 


hae 


~~. credited order, 
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While believing ficmly:4 in ee 
cialism as his ultimate obj 


jective 
and the ultimate objective of his 
_Party, our client recognizes that | 


‘haoVv 
ferriceagy 


\through contacts he has with Pol- 


alty nomination? mag demand for a people’ s pro-|the 


: He wee vey little ma rag Ina tTV; on CBS cane 


no ties with the labor movement’ 
and the Negro community, and no |*?™© pretty direet questions a 

significant backing in middle class|# hs, * 

circles; His main|!V¢ ¢xcept where . NOW, as the votin g time ~ ap- 


‘Democratic machine. 
eg acee hoe all ked why he had iy 2 
le lers ) certain ‘Tesigned as oration counsel m mowski's candidacy beccmes 
to say that Kennelly allowed the 


Admittedly he has a following 
not have a chance of 

needs reg er: it. What, | 

then, is his purpose for remaining 
in the race? 


* 


AS THE debate on issues in the 
mayoralty campaign grows sharp. {#8 in Albany Park that he resign- ithis election. 
rer, Adamowskis voice adds to the ee ocliy Lad a oem ad because Tie Kennelly thsket has ieaveed 
confusion. His: line tends to divide Carey Oxdinance to end dis- the Poles. However, the Daley 
oe yore wae se Se ployer. (Timination in housing ticket includes a Polish candidate, 
the reactionary, racist, employer- John Marcin, running for city treas- 
dominated Kennelly administration IN Pee aay to questions by, user. But, many Polish voters, who 
and want a change, [small delegations about his stand|might vote for the Daley ticket, will 
Adamowski has picked up the |... ‘T,umbull Park Homes, Adamo-\tend to vote for Adamowski in-- 
false issue of this campaiga. And in | . vidibineialhé condemned Mayor stead. The, net effect is to strength- 
so doing, his campaigning tends, Keanclly’s role. He said the violence en Kemnelly’s chances in the Demo- 
as me ore oe “th, ‘could have been stopped>and that cratic primary. | 
hind the sin Tyekeat en hs. ‘he would have taken stronger meas- The Adamewski candidacy suits 
jets. ean, Pe os pe and in- the strategy of ne in this 
vidua the actions. mayoralty election strategy 
nung mem fea neat rand § But on television, Adamowski. lis aimed at bringing about a Ken- 
oil- hat Sait ie the Ken.\i@ answer to a question about what nelly vs. Merriam contest in the 
iby j Beas aS the would have done abeut Trum-|April election. Such a contest 
with the La Salle St. crowd, the| Pull Park Homes if he were Mayor, | would be a “safe” one for the Big 
reactionary employers, the Realty 20swered: “Just about what Mayor Business forces in Chicago, a vic- 
Trust—all of which he knows first-|Kemelly did.” He added that he tery assured for them whatever the 
hand. would have ‘conferred more with, outcome. | 
* “the local people” about what to! Such a situation could mean a 
CONTRARY to the hopes of the do! big defeat for the common people 
honest good-government forces, he’ When *the Demecratic Party had Chicago. And the Adamowski 
has not spelled out the kind of not yet indicated it would dump candidacy today stands as a con- 
housing, school - building, civil Kennelly, liberals supporting tributing factor to such a possible 
right program which Big-Business Adamowski were performing a setback for labor and its allies in 


nelly regime and 


bas undermined and wrecked dur- service by encouraging him to run, this election. the 


eee 
— 
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peace versus war and democracy 
versus fascism. | 

And a I repeat that you 

and | me, and doubtless. do 
disagree’ with’ Mr. Lightfoot’s 
views and the views of his Party 
.on all or some of these matters. | 
- But the issue here is what Mr. 
Lightfoot t and intended 
and what he to be the | 
teaching and agivocacy of the 
members of his Party. 

Hew then, are we to verify by 
evidence the thoughts, knowledge 
and beliefs of our client? | 

There is. an old adage that a 

man's actions speak more loudly 
than his words; more 
loudly than the words of others 
which are sought to be ascribed 


to him. 
.. By his words and ‘his own ac- 
tions you shall him; for 
these: bed conclusively show 
that in. 


* 


At the Melrose Park Harvester plant last week, some 45 laid off 
workers were called back to work . P When they reported for work, 
the’ companv. had already revised ‘its production an othedale The 
result was thev were sent home am. 


MAYOR KENNELLY’S mtacian against labor last week “only 
serves to confirm the wisdom of the trade unions in fighting for his 
defeat. Kennelly complains that the “labor bosses” had pushed him 
off the official Democratic ticket. Hewever, no demand in recent 
2 igs ng rag Carr mma 
the slogan, “Kennelly Must  . 


THE AFL gyre here won a 10-cent wage boost in a beni 
year contraet with the major baking firms. 


The news of inereased er production in the Soviet Union. 
brought a di editorial comment last week from the Daily. 
Calumet, spokesman for the Steel Trust—and for the Trumbyll 
Park racists. 

“In Chicago, our 1954 average of capacity (steel) production 
ran in the neighborhood of 67 percent,” = the Daily ¢ Calumet, | 
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We Have Them! 
“POLITICAL ECONOMY 


A New Fepalar Marxist Textbook, 040 Pages, $2.25, 


Prepared by. 


war 
epenriren ad 


and | - exeeptional 
Marxist Classics, We ‘retommend this took as "must reading.” 


THE INVESTIGATOR. 


witty and brilliant satire on MeCarthy-_ 
Ne SOE SOS Se ee iswes 


test Mag. 34.75. 


“MODERN BOOK STORE 
64 ‘West Randelph Street 
- Reom i — * so golem 26S 
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Bias in Chicage will have an 


opportunity to get a first-hand 
of the Claude Lightfoot 


. trial and of the eurrent world 


‘situation at a meeting next Fri-- 


- day evening, Feb. 4, at the Suth- 
erland. Hotel, 47 and Drexel. 

The main speakers will be: 
Claude tfoot, Illinois Com- 
munist leader, and John Pittman, 
foreign affairs editor of the Daily 
Worker, 

Pittman will fly here from 


~~” New York to discuss “Peace Pros- 


A 


hin 


pects in 1955.” He will deal 


ILLINOIS 


EDITION 


Onkers 
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in the Far East, the Hammarsk- 
jold mission and the s : 
over the seating of China in 


United N mer 


by. the Illinois Committee for 
Freedom of the Press, will spur ~ 
the current circulation drive for - 
the paper, which has been: lag. 
ging. 

Free admission has been an- 
nounced for those who bring in 
two or more Worker subs at the 
meeting. 

The Feb. 4 meeting will be a 
tribute to Claude Lightfoot, to 
whom this 1955 sub drive has 
been dedicated. Lightfoot will 
speak oh what are the next steps 
in the crucial: fight for freedom 
in United. States. 


The meeting will also mark 


the 3lst anniversary of the Daily © 


Worker, which began publication 
in Chicago in 1924 and has been 
issued regularly since that time. 


* 


_ THE Freedom of the Pxess 
committee here announced that 
the meeting would seek ’ ‘tor move 


ity Shaping Up for 
~ GM Contract Struggle 


CHICAGO.—At the GM Elec- 
. tromotive plants here, workers 
are closing ranks in support of 
' the basic union demands for the 


contract fight which opens 60 


days in advance of the May 29 
GM contract expiration. 


One meeting of UAW-CIO 
Local 719 has already indicat- 
ed-support for these demands. 
Another local meeting this week- 
end «is scheduled to begin im- 
plementing these demands with 
local action and’ with supple- 
mentary local demands. 


The UAW-CIO contract pro- 
- posals are not yet in final form. 
However, the general points 
which ‘have been advanced in- 
clude: the. guaranteed annual 
wage; a general wage increase 
in a two-year contract; contract 
improvements such as- guaran- 
-tees against speedup, bottleneck 
eevenge procedures and com- 


pany penalt a system; improved 
pension and insurance clauses; 


a non-discrimination clause. 
. 


ALSO included in the con- 
tract struggle picture is a $5 a 
month assessment to build up a 
national $25 million strike fund. 
It was reported that this proposal 
brought’some grumbling among 

workers at Electromotive but no 
vocal opposition at -the local 
meeting. 


Workers throw ghout the shop 
were discussing some of the 
union demands which have not 
yet reached clear form. Among 
the still-undecided .questions are 
the coverage urder the guaran- 
teed “wage plan and the amount 
that the rag, ted will pay to 
finance this pla 


The Communist Party mem- 
bers at Electromotive have also 


stressed the need for a 30-hour 


week with no reduction in pay 
as a necessity for combatting 
layoffs. ai, 

* 


HOWEVER, the. Communists 


indicated. in their shop paper, 


“The Diesel Worker,” that they 
are in full swpport of the pre: 
posed union demands, 


They stated that the guaran- 
teed annual wage was actually 
a proposal for year round jobs. 
“Understood in this way,” said 
The Diesel Worker, “the’'GAW 
can become a realistic démand 
to those workers who have their 
doubts.” 


The only local demands which 
have been worked out so far 
at Electromotive are those which 
deal with voluntary transfer of 
workers from Plant No. 2 in 
South Chicago to Plant No. 1 
in Brookfield. 
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with the current developments 


hk has a sr bea partied 


ing in this state after a good be- ” 


ginning in December.” __.. 
Chicago is in competition with 


} shawn in the sub drive. Thus 


yn has far out-dis- 
go, with some of its 


q 
The Feb. 4 spit will also 
mark the first public gatherii 
following . the — Lightfoot 
where a complete analysis of the 
wi ‘cg its meaning will be pre- . 


LIGHTFOOT: ‘BUILD WORKE 
TO HELP. DEFEND FREEDOM’ 


CHICAGO.—Claude Lightfoot, executive secretary of the:-Com- 
munist Party of Illinois, this week urged his party to throw its full 


muppet behind The Worker circulation drive. 


He issued an urgent message to all members this week, stating: 


_>*May Tadd my pe 


endorsement of the- Worker circulation 


drive. For many years the Worker and Daily Worker have been the 
stout champions of the common people. They have campaigned for 
as for the welfare of labor, for the rights of the Negro people, 
or the preservation of American freedom. Their news coverage 
been an indispensable source of information for those who believe 
and work for the advancement of the common people. a 
“In my trial the Worker and Daily Worker have: again proved 

that they provide the clearest coverage of the facts and basic issues, 
superior to any other paper published in our country. They are pow- 
erful instruments in the struggle to defend the basic liberties of the 
American people, highlighted by my case among others. | 
‘ “By helping to obtain wider circulation of the Worker and Daily 
Worker you will be helping to, defend the Bill of Rights and helping 


‘ to defend your own freedom and mine.” 


‘Lightfoot called on every Communist Party member to join in 


spurrin 


the drive to secure 2,000 readers for The Worker in Illinois. 
e job can be done,” a party bulletin stated, “if every party 


_ committee, every club, every member carries through the drive plan.” . 


THE LIGHTFOOT TRIAL 


His Actions Speak - 
Louder Than Words’ 


Following is the concluding 
set of excerpts from the opening 
address of defense attorney 
George W. Crockett, Jr., to the 
jury m the Claude Lightfoot 
case: 


MANY of the documents (sub- 
mitted by the government as 
evidence in this. case) relate to 
the reconstitution of the Com- 


. munist Party at its National Con- 


vention held in’ New York City, 
in July, 1945, and to subsequent 
ublications issued or circulated 
y that organization or its offi- 
cers. 
' The evidence will show that 
at-the time of the 1945 conven- 
tion, Mr. Lightfoot ‘was in Eng- 
land, engaged, as an American 
soldier, in repelling the forces of 


- Hitler fascism. He returned home 


in November, 1945, and could 


Launch 


CHICAGO.—A mass people's — 


campaign for passage of a six- 


point civil rights legislative pro- 


gram will be launched by the 
Chicago NAACP at a giant rally 
to be held Sunday, Feb. 6, 2:30 
p-m., at DuSable High School. 


Rev.~ Archibald Carey will 
speak, paying memorial ‘tribute 
to the late Charles Jenkins, who 
~ was for many years representa- 


tive to the Illinois General As-— 


sembly from the Third District. 
Jenkins not only devotedly 


championed ‘the cause of FEPC 


in Springfield, but also author- 
ed the legislation that banned 
state funds to any school district 
that practiced segregation. © 


The - six-point «program puts 


the demand for FEPC first : all, 


then calls for legislation to out- 
law discrimination in hospitals, 
housing, education, iobcanee, 
and the strengthening of the 

ent state civil law 


pevann ¥to. fei oh 


5 gented to’ Stopes 
candidates for re as git yo as - 


- 


te the. General | lease al 


Baits’ 


EPC Drive Next 


INVITATIONS to speak at. 


the meeting have been sent to 
Gov. Stratton, U. S. Senators 
Everett Dirksen and Paul Doug- 
las and Congressman William 
L. Dawson. All members of the 
Illinois General Assembly are be- 
ing asked to attend ine meeting 
as guests. 

mass. rally is an out- 
growth of the movement that was 
initiated by the NAACP at a 
community conference on Dec. 
19, and is being supported by 
representatives of-some 60 or- 
ganizations. The conference re- 
convened on Jan. 9 and voted 
to send a delegation to meet with 


Gov. Stratton to protest his fail- 


ure to make any reference to 
ay or civil rights legislation 
licy address to the open- 

5 ie of the General Assembly. - 
The conference also approved 
the ee of a top. strategy 
and time table council composed 


oe popreemmtatives of ae 


“tutions; 


AT THE council's first meet- 
ing on Jan. 15, Gerald D. Bul- - 
lock, head of the NAACP legis- 
lative committee, was elected 
chairman, and Dr. Ruth Lerner 
was elected secretary. The coun- 
cil approved plans outlined by 
Mrs. Jeanne Dago, chairman of 
the committee organizing the 
Feb. 6 meeting, and also set up- 
a committee under the leader- 
ship of Willoughby Abner to or- 
ganize delegations to visit. state 
Representatives. and Senators in 
each of the state senatorial dis- 
tricts in the Chicago area. }.és- 
ter Woodard of the Green Donk- 
ey Club was selected to head a 
committee to secure cooperation. 
from social clubs. : 

Among those 5 ee —— < 
first meeting of the sai 
Dr. Ruth Lerner, Dr. Dr. Quentin 
Young, Dr. A. M. Mercer, repre- 
senting the Committee to End — 
Discrimination in Medical Insti- 
Mouldess ‘and ‘Foundry Workers” 


: =~ alors, Eric Elftman,* 


‘dent Voters of Illinois; Le : 
Seliger, American. jou Con- 


Arthur ‘Trabull, Frontiers - 


aii America; John 1.’ Hackney, 


—_—. 


AFL Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of 
America; A. L. Foster, Chicago 
Negro Chamber of Commerce; : 
Mrs. Jeanne D. Dago, National 
Council of Negro Women;. Mrs. 
A. R. Brown, League of Women 


Voters; Eugene Richards, Local 
719 Uni Automobile -Work- 
ers, CIO;. Charles Hayes, Dis- 
trict 1, United Packinghouse 


- Workers, CIO; M. T. Blanton, 


Texas Club; Mts. Oziel F. Clay, 
Morgan Park Civic League; Les- 
ter Woodward, Green Donkey 
Club; and the following from the 
Chicago Branch NAACP: Mrs. 
Cora Patton Andrews, president; 
Wie Abner, chairman of 
the board; Gerald ‘D. Bullock, 
chairman legis 
and Robert L. Birchman, _co- 
pete publicity committee. 
A leaflet is being distributed 


. urging the public to turn out 
for the Feb. 6 rally, where pe- — 
titions will be distributed for’ 

| pes be penn cary and all in-< 

upporte } of the six< oy 
tive be asked to’ 


serve on | 


committees — 


of this cll ights ovement!) 


lative committee. 


- Under: Socialism — in 


not possibly have been at this 
1945 convention in_ New York 
which seems to figure so promin- 
ently in the prosecution’s case. 

: * 

ALTHOUGH none of the 
1945 and subsequent publications 
of the Communist Party speaks 
of violent overthrow of. the gov- 
ernment as the means of achiev- 


_ing socialism in ‘this country, 


(prosecutor) Mr.~ Parsons in his 
opening, contends that is a prin- 
ciple of Marxism-Leninism .that 
socialism cannot be achieved: in 
any country without the violent 
overthrow of the existing govern- 
ment of that country. In a word, 
it is the theory of the prosecution 
that belief in: the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism equals advo- 
cacy of force and. violence. : 


SOME of. the excerpts _ from 
these books will speak of “revo- 
lution”; others will speak of “dic- 
tatorship “and proletariat,” and 
horrendous-sounding terms. But 
the evidence will show that 
Marxist-Leninist writers for the 
past one hundred years have 
used the term “revolution” to 
refer to the process whereby 
the political power of the state 
passes from control by one class 
to control by another. The term 
as so. used, doés not imply the 
necessity of violence, but com- 
erase that a change “in ‘the 
orm of government of a country 
can be achieved by Wrage ce 
means, 


The term “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” literally means the 
rule of the working class. It was 
originated by Karl Marx a cen- 
tury ago and is based upon his _ 
view that every form ioe govern- : 
ment is a dictatorship by which 
one class (the ruling class); im- 
poses its domination over an- 
other, Thus, in Marxist termin- 
ology, capitalism is the dictator- 
ship over capital and uses its - 
state power to ee one : 
stages, labor cain wdicouhen 
ship over capital and uses its . 


This is called “the “the dicta 


state power to impose. its sc re Spa ott 


AS we understand Mr. Parsons’ 
tt a on ~ 15) 


See Page 4 


Fliers Kin Resol ve to Go 


—See editorial on Page 2 —See Page 13 


ichigan| Fears Voiced in Congress 
_ edition! As It Okays Ike's Demand — 


0 rk r By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. 


THERE IS: SOME>sober second eee: sole te on in Washington as to the real 
meaning of the events of the past fateful w Even among the majority who fayored 
te giving President Eisenhower a free hand not we to defend Formosa in the Pescadores_ 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
Vol. XX, No. 5 


but to use U. S. troops as -protec- 
(16 Pages) gp” 


ciated in Congress or the coun- 
try.” Sen John C. Stennis (D- 
Miss) said the resolution demanded 
by. Eisenhower was “getting us 


.. |ors of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on|Can mean. war. 
Here's All 
ees 


JANUARY 30, 1955 offshore Chinese islands and to} “The extraordinary gravity of 
9 


: bomb the Chinese mainland, there} the situation,,” said columnist Stew- 
Price 10 Cents !is the grave realization that this! art Alsop, “is not yet fully appre- 

‘IF YOU GO out for sub- 
scriptions you get them. 


Ask the man or woman who 
has tried. Like the young 
man from New . Britain, 


Conn. That's a sturdy New Eng- | 


land industrial town of 80,000 


population. 
The young man brought. in 


seven combination subs for the . 


Daily. Worker and The Worker 
and then sent in four more for 
The Worker. That made it a 
total of 16 Werker subs and 10 
- for the Daily Worker. 


“We've hardly: gotten started 
really,” the young man from 
New Britain said. “All this shows 
is that when you begin going to 
the people, you get readers.” 

Or you can ask that energetic 
Worker supporter in the di 
_tributive trades of New aye 
He has brought in 15 subs, Or 
the fellow in the fur industry 
“who brought in 10. They say it 

in. almost identical words. When 
you approach former readers of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 
scribe—they usually do. ~And 
when you've made friends with 
militant workers in your industry: 
you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
before. 

People who go out and get 
subs so often report how sur- 
prised they were. The surprise is 
because many of us have a mis- 
conception that progressive folks 
-arén’t ready-to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 

t it at a conference in Queens 
last eb et old readers tell us how 

happy they are to be visited and 
asked to subscribe. 


e o = : 

Last Monday the fund drive 
officially went over the top—$60,- 
037. And we pass on the. pledge 
from Wisconsin’s_. Freedom _ of 
the Press Committee which sent 
us $4 and pledgéd at least that 
amount. reguarly each month. . 
Whe else will pledge the @ same? 


EISENHOWER’S 


LINE 


much closer to the mainland than 
I had realized.” Sen. Wayne 
Morse. (Ind-Ore) said the authority 
being given the President “could 
very well mean war.” 

Army chief of staff Matthew 
Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment to defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 


land was too risky to get his en- 


dorsement. And Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles admitted to a 
joint secret session of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices committees that under the 
terms of the resolution the Pres- 
ident can take us into war without 
returning to Congress for a formal © 
declaration of war. 

Verv few of the misgivings felt 
by congressmen. were voiced. on 


the floor during House debate. The — 


approval of the resolution by the 
shameful majority of 409 to three 
came after a merc three. hours - 
debate, limited by a gag rule and 
confined to a text of the resolution 
which members were forbidden to . 
amend or revise. But it can be 
taken for granted. that Rep. Chet 
Holfield (D-Calif). spoke for more 
than himself when he put this 
blunt question: 

“Are we giving the President a 
blank check to act on the indi- 
vidual recommendations of Ad- 
miral Radford, as the congressional 
leaders were asked to do last year 


=, | during the siege of Dienbienphu?” 


-Holified was referring to an in- 


me jcident last April, related in detail 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A FEW paragraphs from 
a traveler's notebook, a man 
passing jig. 9° That flag 
you see’ h ging from the 
pone kigra public buildings 


vest com bear standing on its 
over the legend: Re- 


hs of California. 
A more modern versior, you 


think, might be a Heng: Pte: crowd- 


sm. 


oA Oe do danas alle 
majestic v. 

this fabulous country. It pith 

to be a state on wheels. The dis- 


the tiie oi ic redwood, 


tances are vast but these peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 


All is. spec- 
tacular: .moun- 


tains, seas, the 
green” coastal 

: valleys, tower- 

m ing eucalyptus 
- trees, ~ oranges, 

f 5 ea avoca- 

a does. growing 
2 in the back- 
"24 yards: the 
ea nalm, the pine, 


You mention that you never 
saw a desert. and your host, near 
Los cunt a man in his late 


seventies, suggests we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
mere 90. miles or so off, get there 


‘and -back before your meeting 


that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 
brown and buff and gold of the 
desert ~where only the sage- 
brush seems to grow. 


The rape mga of space, 


YOU THINK of the great 


migrations of the Forty-Niners 


heading across plain and moun- 
tain toward Sutter's mill where 


the gold nugget shone. You 


(Continued on Page 11) 


in the current issue of Look mag- 
azine, in which Admiral Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had advocated U.S.’ inter- 
vention in Indochina by making a 
carrier strike from-the USS Essex 
and Boxer to relieve French and 
puppet -forces et the fortress. 
Radford, long an advocate of 
“tough measures” against the Chi- 
nese Peoples Republic, convined 
Eisenhower that an~ aerial blow 
could win. But when Dulles 
brought three top Republican and 
five top Democratic congressional 
leaders into a conference with 
Radford, a majority were horrified — 
at his proposal. The congress- 
men’s answer was no, according to. 
Look. Subsequently Britain. in 


iclose consultation with India’s 


Nehru turned thumbs déwn on in- 
tervention and Eisenhower, rather 
than. g0: it: pee desisted. 


‘LI  ahaaain’ that 
this \eneuiliba would: give Eisen- 


|. (Continued on Page 4) 
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re UBSCRi 
{Exeept Canada and Fereign) . 3 eu cei 
DAILY.. WORKER and THE WORKER 
DAILY WORKER 
THE WORKER 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

BY FEB. 22 the International 
the AFL’s Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
leather department of the latter organization, By that date 


tue 
Aer “i ‘ 


Fur and Léather Workers Union will be merged with Th W : i 

and Butcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and| & e 0 r e r 
the IFLWU’s locals must com- 
plete ratification of the 292 to 18 
vote for the merger terms cast at 
the union’s special convention in 
Atlantic City last week. Approval 


3 Months 6 Months! Year 
$8.06 $13.00 
7.00 12.00 
1.50 2.50 


Here are some of the major points in the merger agreement 
between the International. Fur and Leather Workers and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: 


® The union constitutes an autonomous fur and leather de- 
partment of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights 
- and retaining their present local numbers, without requirement of 


a chapter or fees.. 


@ All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 


accordance with their standing in 
© The Amal 

(Feb. 22) when. 

locals 


the IFLWU. 


ated’s constitution takes effect on the -day 
merger approval is given by the IFLWU 


. All officers, managers, business agents, representatives and 


_of the department'are 
salt Deore: aid Sie aie shaun then: Alda vile ape: ack 
should be submitted to the Amalga- 


Communist affidavits. 
by the NLRB, they 
mated’s ss Office. ist 
® The Amalgamated agrees 
GEB recommended by the Fur 
‘director. of the department. 


s 
- 


required to file Taft-Hartley non- 


to name two members to the 
and ‘Leather Workers and the 


© The department should hold a delegated conference every 


two years to consider its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- | 


ventions take place bi-annually). 
-@ Those conferences should 
ment council and the director as 


elect the members of the depart- 
the council's chairman. 


© The department council shall meet at least semi-annually. 


® The Amalgamated shall consult with the department .repre- 
sentatives on all disciplinary cases of fur or leather. members. 


“Butcher \Workman” is to. provide. adequate space for. 


fur and leather department affairs. 3 
. © The IFLWU’s intermational treasury shall be merged with 


the Amalgamated's. 


Pal 
the Amalgamated. 
® The Amalgamated agrees 


for the departments. as are 


But local ‘and council and joint board treas- 
are untouched. All expenses of the department are paid by 


to employ such staff and other 
recommended by the department. 


_ © A five-year “trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the 
20th convention of the Amalgamated in 1960. Until. that tinie 
| either party to the eave can take the initiative to end it—the 


IFLWU group to wit 


raw voluntarily or leave on. request of the 


amated, with the funds and property returned after an 


“equitable adjustment and accounting.” 


——————_ 


MOTORAMA 


Mrs 
n 


G 
By BERNARD BURTON 


THE -YOUNG lady who 
“snuck into the box in which 


will probably 


I was sittin 
of much I am 


never know 


d She 


x 


d's “ - 
= “— ? 
aera 
Rees . 
% > *< Ps" : 
oN atdente 
d's ~ 


indebted to her. Without her, | 
GM’s Motorama at the Waldorf- — 


Astoria would have turned into a 
miserable failure for me despite 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac, Liane 
Dayde; the Fisher Body Girls and 
Victor Young's 26: piece orchestra. 


‘Until this young lady cleared up ". 


the question which no General 


- Motors executive had been able to . 


answer for me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 


extravaganza, Cadillacs, Buicks, — 


' Chevvies, turntable stage and all. 


of the locals appeared certain. 
There. is only some doubt. on what: 
the members of two or three New 
England locals may do whose del- 
egates voted against the merger 
terms. The delegates of the largest 


ABE FEINGLASS - 


Local . 33, Peabody, Mass., “said 
they will urge their members to 
reverse their stand in favor of the 


Bar hoe mn: 
ere. was also some question 
on what the AFL's Executive 
Council may do in its meeting in 
Miami starting Monday. The Coun- 
cil members expressed their oppo- 
sition to the merger in a_ special 
meeting of their own on this issue 
several weeks. ago. 

* 


THE OFFICERS of the Amal- 
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| time when McCarthyism was riding high 


of these groups, A. C. Lawrence, | 


| ing war. Every Senator an 


| -(Gontinued on Page 13) 


OPPOSITION among the people and even among 

government leaders in Britain and France followed Eisen- 
hower's demand for a shooting line in the China sea. 
_ - And the demand of the Americans for Democratic 
Action that this. issue be taken up in the United Nations 
shows there's great uneasiness and opposition: here to 
to Eisenhower's bellicose pésal. 

The American people have not been swept into any 
hysterical support of the shooting line proposal. The press, 
radio and TV have not been able to put over the feverish 
atmosphere as they did when the Korea war started. 

This means that the American people can have a big 
say in preventing the shooting line from becoming a shoot- 
Representative should hear 
the peace sentiments of their constituents. 

3 2 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively showed they 
didn’t want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
They showed they didn’t want. to offer up our youth to 
Bao Dai in Indochina. And they certainly oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation to Chiang Kai-shek. 

This is the time to let your local newspapers know 
how you feel about the shooting line. _ 

This is the time for workers in shops and trade unions 
to discuss the issue. . 

Almost any union, fraternal organization, church or — 
Synagogue group will at least grant that the UN should 
not: be by-passed as it was by Eisenhower. | 

~ Negotiations in UN will be successful if we stand by 
our solemn commitment made at Cairo to return For- 
mosa to China. Eisenhower should not be allowed to:use 
UN as Truman did in the Korea crisis as a means of launch- 
ing war. : 

The UN was formed to prevent war. * Action for peace 


‘in the Far East now is ‘an urgent and patriotic duty for 


American labor. | 


THE LIGHTFOOT CONVICTION 
- THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 


|| membership clause of the Smith Act signifies that the Eis- 


enhower Administration has fashioned itself still another 
weapon for the repression of the American people. | 
At the same time, there are significant new elements 


| in this case which can give new courage and strength to 


the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our country. 

The Lightfoot indictment was voted last spring, at a 
. This indictment 
was designed to strengthen the McCarthy doctrine-of guilt 
by association,.through establishing that doctrine in the 
courts. \ | | 

By the time the-trial opened on Jan. 10, however, the 


ugly mask of McCarthyism had been lifted to the extent 


that decent-minded 
sues in this case. | 
Even the reactionary newspapers in Chicago were 


people. became aroused over the is- 


_ impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im- 
partiality.” The Chicago Daily News and other papers here 
accepted a large ad from the Lightfoot Defense Commit- 
tee explaining the issues in this case. oes 
_The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
in the so-called “conspiracy” cases under the Smith Act. 
The prosecution hewed closely to the “conspiracy” pattern 
of previous trials, using a typical collection of stoolpigeon 
witnesses with the typical distorted interpretations of a 
series: of Marxist books. | < 
However, the defense was able to reveal that the de- 
fendant and his party were occupied not with force and 
violence but in fighting daily for the needs of thepeople. 
The conviction reveals only that what defense attorney 


The queston was: How did the ae 
cars get on og ear seap of | ae 
it bes Pace ol ciiaaiceiatiataaicanasiiiia MG - 
ahie td Ey wt pe a CADILLAC with television set in back seat plus telephone | 
rundown of what happened, and and tape recorder. ) 


: es Grkne to aly ie ae Cadillac for example. It had seats across (you could tell: the GM 
the spirit of this show, and why made of white’ leather’ imported :reps because they. sported a yel- 
I’m 20 indebted to the young lady.|from Britain, trimmed in still'low card with blaek letters an- 

| * : pane gerne and the Be gee oa nouncing they were there for GM). 
EVEN though I was assigned to|Covered with imported white; This fellow, who looked some- 
cover ely pe-aathdt L wie veal Aces-firem nem a roche put|thing like GM. president Harlawe 
king era ot Welot bt twas tino ready Caro (nave he, wa) was an 
can curiosity in new gadgets, new|t0, bet-I could’ buy the Chewy if|swering all sorts of questions, 0 

‘machines, new autos. And it was|! had the price’of the trimmings on i th oer ot fo oh floor 
“really something to behold all these|the, Cadillac. There was another|> 10% tat P and how are you , bie onaaet op ti 
beautiful cars even if they didn’t|C@ddy with a television set in the |) et them out?” .. . | Abt referred to as the. 13th juror—anti-Comrhunist preju-. 
make much sense fr the point back Seat, a two-way phone and 6 a g : half dice—remains a powerful. factor. epee | aa og. , 
of x agar Bop of our times |2 built-in recorder. Personally,| His drinking arm paused halt- oe aig the aduskikivitian eal <a td welt 
as Joe North pointed out in one of|!4 rather see where I've been andj way up to his chin and he looked) Certainly, the administration will seek to use. this 
his columns. Parking space is more|Where I'm going. at me blankly. Then his eyes} conviction, the Communist Control Act of 1954, and the 
restricted, so they build the cars} * “pg around to ‘all — ed fascist-like measures .sought’ by Attorney’ General 
longer and wider; the auto death} BUT I'VE SEEN the rich do “at wtrathar « Rebs thought of - Brownell in an effort to bring ‘about new repression. —— 
toll is. rising alarmingly, so ‘they | worse things with their money than that ml aii eit'and avout” cs But just as McCarthyism in Congress: was set back, . 
zip; a working man needs a car he & cCarth eourts ‘set back. next 
can work on himself, so they build 
them so complicated that 2 trained 
mechanic has ‘to pretty nearlylit 

an er g degree ‘to re-|the 


as os it lidn't bother me too wa aT er pais’ i’ f 
other. GM ‘rep 
from each one 


‘the more expen sive the cars} 


. . = &. 
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y brin | 
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resolution, 
\UAW convention to bar Commu- 


 shaled by Attorney Emest Good- 


49. The 


eats at sited warts. opinion tes- 


“Buick PP Paw 
- Resolution Would | 
Undermine UAW 


“Sant ance 3 hie, 


bership meeting in Flint, passed a 
urging the March’ 27| 


ee hea from*union mem- 


kgs of called before ‘Congressional} 
Committees shall be considered a 
Communist, says the resolution. 
‘This can’ by ‘no means be palm- 
ed off as thé will of the anember- 
at Buick. 
tiny ACTU’ minority (Associa- 
tion of "Catholic Trade Unionists)} A 
payee the bosses game, craftily 
gineered this resolution just 
ieee the = —camgget 8 — about be 
~ ‘adjourn, r a hotly contest 
election and when practically all 
no gpesate had sienody left the} 


The true feeling of the Buick 
workers is | by their op- 
= to GM's fring ‘ a sts OE Ser 
nist, who courageous 
fought wht the Un-American aeneih- 
tee. at-two gs, exposing Kit 
Clardy, while invoking at times, 
the First and Fifth Amendments. 

ames Coleman was fired on the 
pretext, that his father was 
‘aalSgors sick’ when he todk a 
of absence several weeks 
ago. The. action of a department 
white workers in sending a tele- 
gram to the local leadership in 
support of Coleman’s _reinstate- 
ment, -truly reflects the deep desires 
of Buick workers for united action 
against Genéral Motors. 

Undoubtedly, the ACT 5 2 ara’ 
tion was-a company inspired move 
to head off the bros d and growing 


- Anyone the Vi1- 
of the vidth  duneodeaeall 


jhe claims the privilege of the 


~~ 
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* [Choir, Dancers 


\Folk Singers 
At Fete Toay. 


DETROIT. — Coleman Young, 
head of the National Negre Labor 


mg devisive ee 0 ya 
The tiny, but we 

ACTU group ‘at Buick for too long} 
a time has succeeded in pressuring 
the Administration Caucus ings 
posed of conservative ‘midd 
‘trade unionists, and right oe 
into moves which anide Buick 
| workers and weaken the union. 

It is unfortunate that local lead- 
ers like president Rock and secre-| 
tary-treasurer Berry, continuously 
ca ~~ gexd to this — dividing 

ndful, which répresents} 
but few workers in.the shop. 

By their failure te fight against| {ro 
the ACTU resolution, they -neatly|Pus 
fell into the trap set for them by 
the profit-swollen GM Corporation. 
They permitted themselves to be 

to even exert McCarthy-type 
Res. against the UAW top of- 


Hon leader and. brilliant speaker, 
Festival on Sunday, January 30, 
2 p.m., at €lub aid 5121 Oak- 
man, Dearborn. 

Featuring outstanding choral, 
instrumental, and dance ,, Sroups 
presenting sopgs, music, and 
Sidances from many peoples, the 
Festival will premiere excerpts 
nen a modern. translation. of | 

s “Queen of Spades,” rare- 
ly es Tschaikovsky opera, per-| 
formed by leadin Lae rs. 

All proceeds from ge 
sponsored by the Michi an Com- 
mittee for Protection of F 
Born, will go towards the fi 
against the Walter-MeCartan 
Law. | 

Over 500 persons are cheaiiot: 
to attend the Festival to enjoy see- 
ing, among other outstanding per- 
formances, the fiery Ukrainian 
Sword Dance, Yugoslav folk songs, 


m ‘a statement 
critical of Kit C Clady s Un-Ameri- 
can hearings in Michigan, president 
Walter Reuther, Be rca with the 
other WAW top rs said: “For 
these sound and democratic rea- 
sons, it is the declared pplicy of 
the UAW-CIO that no member or 
employe will be prejudiced in any 
degree in his relationship to the 
union merely and solely because 


attraction, the senior choir of 
Greater St. Peters A.M.E.- Zion 
Church, one of Detroit’s leading 


choral groups. 


Fifth Amendment.” 

While. agreeing «vith the Un- 
Americans’ slander _ that Commnus- 
nism is “ugly:and evil,” the UAW 
top officers also said that a union- 
ist might have to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment to save himself from 
the “distasteful role” of being “an 


movement a GM's ousting of 
Coleman with the familiar redbait- 


informer on old friends.” 
oe Be Continued Next- Week) 


- Michigan 6 


To Reverse 


DETROIT.—An imposing array) » 


of legal arguments has been mar- 


man to obtain a reversal of the 
Smith Act conviction of the ‘ "Mich- 
igan Six.” 


These arguments, already pre- 
sented in written form, will be 
heard by the U.S. Circuit Court] 
of Appeals in Cincinnati on Feb. 
overnment prosecutors, 
who have filed an answering brief, 
-will- be present to urge that the 
conviction be upheld. The Circuit 
Court, after hearing and quizzing 
both sides, can make its decision/ 
within a matter of days, weeks or 
months. The losing side is expect-} 
ed to appeal the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. — 


Here are. a few of the man 
points jewels 


166-page brief: 
_ © The prosecution for conspiracy 
to-or t ommunist Party 
dat have been outlawed by the: 
Statute of Limitations, inasmuch 
as the CP was already fully or- 
ganized by Sept. 22, 1949 (three 
years’ prior to the indictment). 

® The trial court should not hinve! 
ee introduction of remote 


prejudicial evidence of pre- 
events; acts. and state- 


in Goodman's 


timony—which constituted the es- 
sence of the government case. 


© Evidence offered by paid in- 
formers is Bezrintaree unrebable 
Further, “ tion 

e righth of 


Thu e drop in sales in department 


| spirac 


fson, Gar Wood, Murray, Kaiser. 
itied to have risen over 100 percent! 
told thousands: out of jobs. 


q \to 30,000 retail workers are idle 


“to Ask Grewit Court: 
Smith Act Conviction 


e Precedent in other cases. re-! 
quires that a detendant in a~con- 
case must be linked direct- 
ly with incriminating acts or state- 
ments made by third parties; this 
was not done. Common member- 
ship or leadership in the Commu- 
nist Party is insufficient proof of 
this, particularly since passage of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 
which ‘provides: 

“Neither the holding of office 
nor membership in any. Communist 
organization by any person .shall 
constitute per se a violation of 
(this Act) or any other. criminal 
statute.”- 


® The evidence was insufficient 
to sustain the conviction of each 
appellant because it failed to es- 
tablish the elements of. conspiracy, 
of specific intent or of a “clear and 
present danger.” 

© The six were deprived of a 
fair trial, in violation of the 5th 
and 6th amendments, because “the 
climate of prejudicial opinion and 

passion Ph trial by an impartial 
jury impossible.” Further, Mrs. 
Helen Winter should have been 
seve-ed from thé case because her 
— ailment._made it impossible 

or her to participate in her own 
defense. 


= Ike's Rosy View of Economy 


‘Belied by Michigan Unemployed 


DETROIT.—One _ hundred © and workers. Large groups of. women 
seventy; -thousind. unemployed ‘workers are to be seen in\-the 
workers in Michigan: are evidence|*™P/oyment offices. 
disproving Dinet leak Wisi laicnien's Meanwhile the UAW- Clo call- 
Ea ee ag ig oS. oe ed on the Detroit Common Coun- 


i“the transition from contraction to cil to condemn those employers | $9 
recovery” and pulled out of a who refuse to hire workers over 


“mild and brief” business slump 45 years of age. 


in 1954, These 175,000 are idle| the UAW charged that several 
when auto production is at. its ‘thousand older workers perma- 


highest. since. 1950, ‘and when the|2¢ntly laid off from such compa- 


nies as Hudson, Murray Body, 
companies are reported registering | K aiser-Frazer, have been discrimi- 
“all time sales records.” 


nated a st by other ei. rs. 
The 175,000 workers are vic- seers at gr 


In the case of women, said the 
tims -of closed down plants, ‘Hud-| 


City Council, the age barrier is 
even lower. _ 

“These are people oe have in- 
vested years of their lives in the 
development of industry in De- 
‘troit,”. the UAW letter points out, 
“Now because of factors complete- 
ly beyond their control, they are 
rumped 
street. The“ employers turn down 
their applications for work in favor 
jof younger and more inexperienc- 
ed workers, . who have bec. in- 


Also of speedup which is estimat- 
on this model, thus working un- 


According to unofficial estimates 
of the Michigan Unemployment 
Security Commission, some 25,000 
since Xmas _ time, revealing the 


| ether stores. _ 
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Israeli dances, and, as a special, 


unceremoniously on‘ the 


ed | veigled into coming to Detroit 
o|from Sect. gor saa areas by ond 


¢|Council, an outstanding trade un-|- 
‘will appear at the ‘Gala Cultural! .,. . 


e 
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VAW-CIO communication to thejii 


yone thinks that the GOP is 1 friend of labor, they 


: niga a 
Detroit? If Flint, a. Pontiac, River 
Re eee coe ts Dees eee t, big, “Dynamic” De- 
troit? FEB. 6-12 IS CELEBRA OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 


that would be a good week for | it to adopt FEPC. 


DO YOU WANT TO shee one of the reasons the AFL and 
CIO didn’t endorse Ed Branigan, County. Clerk, for Circuit Court 
judge? Well when the CIO Newspaper Guild sought during World 
War II to get a union contract. among ne n and wemen at 
the Detroit News, Branigan—then County Building—was 


covering 
fone of the most vicious foes of the CIO Newspaper Guild. The Detroit 
News editorial setup is still open shop. The Detroit Free Press, and De- 


'treit Times are unionized. 
* 


the Michigan Worker, $2.50 for one year, or $10.60 for one year of the 
‘MW and Daily Worker combined. 

* | 
HOW BAREFACED can this guy Mayor Cobo get in spending . 
the péople’s money for his Board of Commeree buddies? He now pre- 
poses to spend $45,000,000 to improve: “aging areas.” This doesn’t in- 


teiiihies tor neh OF movie wi Ressa-a vlaies 4 Bie One of the dewn- 


‘town real estate characters | was quoted the other day as congratulating 
areas’ deal and asserting that low cest housing - 


Cobo on the “aging 
“degraded” areas. Cobo led the fight to scuttle the 30,000 low cost 
housing units which the Federal Government was willing to build some 
years ago here. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO ARE urging backing to Governor Williams’ com- 
ing proposal to tax profit-swollen corporations five percent on their in- 
comes. This would net the state an estimated $100,000,000 in taxes. 
The GOP counter-preposes a two cents tax.on gasoline, another poor 
man’s tax, to add to the 80 percent of taxes in Michigan paid by the 


| ordinary people, compared with 20 percent paid by the employers. 


Visit your state legislator on this when he comes home weekends. 

* 
| WHEREVER YOU ARE, wherever you go, give this guy Mayor 
Hubbard the lumps. He is obviously running for Circuit Court judge- 
ship in an effort to defeat Negro Judge Wade McCree who is backed 


his nightshirt a couple of weeks ago when he attacked the UAW tele- 
vision because it interviewed Judges McCree and Theedore Bohn, 
whom the CIO-PAC has backed. Hubbard is the one who has success- 
fully sabotaged any FEPC in Dearborn and boasts ef the lily-white 
character of the town, where no Negro can buy a home. Negroes are 
barred from “Aubbard’s pet project, Camp Dearborn. — 

: * 

A LOT OF-PEOPLE were shocked by the kind of pro-manage- 
ment campaign which was put on by certain UAW-CIO Organizers 
in the raid at the Farmall plant in Rock Island, Ill. Such tactics, plus 


the redbaiting and open intervention of the Catholic church, can harde 


ly help the Harvester workers in their coming big contract showdown 
with the company. T he Farmall-vote was: UAW-CIO, 1,740; FE-UE 
760; 81 no union; 93 challenged ballots; six voided. __ 

* 


NEW INCIDENTS crep up of workers being sucked in te play 
management's game. The latest was the report of 1,000 members of 


volved in a stoek buying scheme. 
The latest reports from the ticker out Motor Products way tell us 


“their stock.” It cost them six percent broker's fee to buy the stock, 


| now they are going to‘have to pay six percent broker’ssfee again to get 


it sold, 
¥* 


AND, in the Michigan CIO News recently is a big ad by stock- 
brokers Manley, Bennett & Co, who handled the Motor Products deal, 
the brokers say, “We are. Happy To Serve Moter Products Employes.” 
No wonder they are happy, at six percent when the workers buy the 
| stock and six percent when they seek to sell. One thousand people at 
| Motor Products, it was estimated bought steck at around $48 a share. 
So you figure out the cut this bunch of brokers got. We are still curi- 
ous who also got out in on: See aie peeeeee, but guess itll come cut 
some ea 


— 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
_ COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS | 


Firet Granch: 2934- YEMANS 
| Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


aden 
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Be Propet for Negro History Week ! 


I 


The Negro People in American History, By Wm. Z. Foster $6.00 
| Beoklets by Herbért_Aptheker: - ) 


fits pie. yer, 


{. 


3 
— 
|. The 
’ 


The Negro in the American Revolution 
: Negro, Slaye Revolis in the U.S. 

- ‘The ‘Negro. in the. Abolitionist. Movement 
‘The Negro People in. America 
Negro in Hollywood by VJ. Jerome 


ee BERENSON BOOK STORE | 
~ ggi9 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 
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NOW IF YOU WANT TO READ A REAL LABOR PAPER, read 


clude any low cost housing projects so that Detroit’s estimated 25,000 - 


-|by united labor and the Negro people’s organizations. Hubbard lifted _ 


the UAW-CIO at the Deep-freeze plant in North Chicago who got in- | 


that some workers are asking to get their meney back and want te sell — 


gOS 
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SOUTH BEND. ~ Studebaker’ 
workers, members of UAW-CIO 
Local 5, have voted to strike 
against speedup by management. 
The vote was 7,188 to 806 for 
. strike action.’ About 10,000. were 

eligible to vote. ere 

Local ‘union president Louis 
Horvath said the beef centered 
around production standards. 
Speedup has intensified at the plant! 
here as the new management, 
headi the Studebaker-Packard 
merged companies, has sought to 
compensate for the drop in profits 
from slumping sales. 

Shortly before the merger of 
the two companies took place last 
August, the Studebaker workers 
first rejected and then were pres- 
sured to accept a 15 percent wage 
cut to “keep the company in busi- 
ness. At that time management 
agreed to new production stand- 
ards. Now n@w management has 
doubled crossed the -workers and 
hiked production. 

Thus management continues to 
find ways to maintain’ maximum 
profits at the expense of squeezing 
it out of the bodies of the workers, 
while cutting their wages. 
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that thousands of General Motors 
workers*in “Big” Fisher Body plant 
here will vote on Feb, 2-3, when}; 
they cast their ballots on strike ac- 
tion. 

UAW Local 581 states that for 
over two years the GM officials at 
Fisher Body have .refused to bar- 
gain on issues like speedups and 
grievances affecting women, This 
huge plant was the scene of the 
first sitdown strike in ‘1937 that led 
to the signing of GM's first nation- 
wide contract. 

“They have instituted speedups 
in certain parts of the plant where 
it is impossible for the workers to: 
xKeep up, the union declares.- 


The union charges that because 
workers can’t do the impossible, 
keeping up with the speedup, man- 
agement has penalized them, giv- 
ing them several weeks of layoffs. 
Right now, said the union, work- 
ers with 23 years seniority are on 
the street. 

The union appeal to the work- 
ers to vote strike action ends on 
this note: 

“Shall we allow Supermen to es- 
tablish-Gestapo methdéds-and con- 
ditions in a plant which manage- 
ment claims is a good place to 


_ FLINT.—Speedup is the issue 


work?” 


or 


HAMTRAMCK, — The giant 
Dodge Local 3. of the UAW here, 
in its publication this. last week 
charges agreements made with the 
company have become. scraps of 
paper. Agreements on. production 


standards are being vidlated right 
and left by management. On some 
operations management is demand- 
ing 100 percent increased produc- 
tion. The company also. refuses to 
give the union stewards figures on 
time study of production rates. 
Dodge management had agreed 
(and now is welching on it) that 
they would give each worker what 
his daily production output had to 
be. What they do now is keep 
demanding more production and 
refuse to set production standards. 
Last year this local staged a strike 
against speedup that brought the 
Dodge management to the -bar- 
gaining. table agreeing to curb 
‘speedup. Now they haye run hog 
‘wild again and the situation in 


Dodge is tense. 
* 


LANSING.—At .the Olds plant 
here, where 98 percent voted for! w 
strike, talks with-the union and. the 
company are proceeding,.with the 
union still -holding strike. action 


in abeyance until — negotiations 
show some progress. : 
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Builders Say It’s Not So Hard: 


MW Circulation Drive 


We pass this on to you as an 
example of how. some of our read- 
ers are participating in the circula- 
tién drive to get 400 readers by! his 
April 1. One reader sat.down and 
wrote. a_ personal letter to 15 
friends, . telling them either that 
their subscription had expired, or 
urging them to take advantage of 
the new combination offer of 
$10.50 for the Daily Worker and 
Michigan Worker for one year. 

He enclosed a sub blank and 
said that: he would either see or 
phone the person he wrote to 


within a week. This .reader has| 


already 


— eight -subs in the 
drive an 


has started a route of 


10 papers. He is out to get 29; 


subs in the drive. 

Two other re4ders took a batch 
of Michigan Workers, went out to 
a plant gate and sold seven pa- 
pers. A great deal of interest was 
oe mig ‘by many workers who 

the sellers slowly, read 
the rag Ga’ Hr and then their eyes 
switched to headlines in the-capi- 
talist press stuffed in a box along- 
side whére our sellers were. Some 


of workers turned back and 


bought the MW... 


Another reader each week. takes 

five pa ata: He carries them in 

t as he travels around and 

eee. has one handy. He now 
has a route of 10. 

These are some of the fresh ex- 
periences we are getting. in build- 
ing the Michigan and Daily. Work- 
er. Tell us about yours. Write us* 
a letter. This last. week we can 
report 31 new sulsscribers for the 
MW; 20 for the DW and 95 new 
readers through increased bundles. 


FESTIVAL TODAY! * 
The Michigan Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born an- 
neunced that Coleman Young, 
head of the National Negro La- 
bor Council, will address its gala 
Cultural Festival Sunday, Jan. 
30, 2 p.m. at Club Supino, 5121 
Oakman, Dearborn. The festival 
will feature outstanding choral, 
instrumental and dance groups. 
Tickets are $1.00. Proceeds will 


go to the fight against the Wal- 
rat ace Law. — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 


DETROIT. —Some 400 local 
UAW officers; committeemen, shop 
stewards met in Grand Rapids and 

ledged to mobilize the rank and 
file of the union for an all-fight to 
win the economic and contractual 
demands of the auto workers, This 
year, similar unity of workers and 
preparations for the 1955. contract 
struggles are expressed in many 
locals and regions. 


’ Leonard Woodcock, UAW _ re- 
gional director said in ‘Grand Rap-| 
ids: “This is a fight we must make. | 
We feel that if the Auto Workers 
Union can’t win this fight,-then 
there is no other union in America 
that can win it because we have 
the. most understanding rank and 
file. We have a rank and file that 
- is’ the most disciplined and’ we 
have a rank and file that has shown 
that it knows how to fight and to 


tFord, GM. and 


mands to go with the demands ot 
the: production workers. The skill- 
ed trades demands will take their 
place in national negotiations when 
irysler sit down 
with UAW representatives. Work 
on the 1956 ‘model is now on the 


drafting boards and’ blue print 


stages that soon is followed by the 
work in the die shops, making the 
dies for the 1956 model. Any ac- 


tion jby skilled workers in the 
spring or early summer months can 
realy set the tone for militant ac- 
ition. by the entire UAW member- 


ship. 

This. skilled trade 
probably the most unified, power- 
ful single force in the auto workers’ 
ranks. In the past they. have led 
thé way in big economic struggles 
of the auto workers and they will 
surely be a militant cement bind- 


division is 


insurance to be paid entirely by 
the companies, higher pensions and 
vested rights in pensions, cutting 
the company security clauses down 
to ineffectiveness, ending the way 
umpires kill thousands of griev- 
ances, double the fatigue time, in- 
crease relief men, better seniority 
setups. 


FLINT.—“*We -never~ got any- 
thing from GM without a fight and 
sometimes we were pretty badly 
bent and battered, but-we always 
came out on top which is proof. of 


OALS 


the unity we had when the work- 
ers realized that in unity there is 
ees writes Scotty Nolan, edi- 
tor of Fisher Flashes, union news. 

In: his column, devoted to mobi- 
lizing the GM workers for a united 
struggle to win the union's de- 
mands from General. Motors, No- 


_jlan warns that GM will work in 
j|many devious ways to sway public 


Opinion against the union's de- 
mands. 

He warns that GM will seek to 
split the. families of workers on 
the strike assessment, ‘scaring the 


~ 


wives of GM wala with long 
strikes. That the press, specifically 
the Flint : Journal will campaign 
against the demands. 

He concludes by telling - his 
membership in Fisher Body; “How 
GM will act on these demands is 
up to you. If you decide to back 
up your union’s demands . . . then 
we can do business with GM, be- 
cause they will know from past 
experience the workers are united . 
and it's less expensive to do busi- 
ness with ree workers, so ‘why 
fight thern. . 


Labor Backs Robinson, 


DETROIT. — Organized. labor: CIO-PAC. is. backing Stanley Ha- 


has joined. with the Negro people’s 
movement. for increased represen-/s 
tation to elect Dr. Remus Robin- 
son to the Board of Education 


yak i for Mayor and a pro-tabioe 
te for Council. 


In 13 townships—more than ever 
‘before—the CIO-PAC has chosen 


McCree 


mocracy and the best interests of 
all the people demand. that all 
swing into the campaign. They 
warn that Judges McCree and 
Bohn face a tough fight in the pri- 


maries and that there is the long 


and to elect Circuit Judge Wade) 
McCree. 

Both candidates are well known| 
Negro community figures and are, 
conducting energetic campaigns. 
Both obtained more than the nec- 
essary 5,000 signatures to be on the 
primary election ballot. 


This action of icakalet labor 


ing 1,500,000 UAW members for 
the battle of 1955. 
QUIZ: The Detroit Free. Press 


which likes to call itself the 
“friendly” newspaper recently 
quizzed fifteen auto workers with 
a loaded question as to whether 
they would strike for GAW. Like 
the Detroit News, they left - out 
the other basic demands the auto 
i are mobilizing to win in 


Despite this pin-pointing’ ‘of only 


beat, if it is necessary,’ the most 
powerful corporations in these 
United States.” 

FORD: Other mobilization ac- 
tivities to rally support for the 
1955 demands are seen in the 
mass membership meeting set by 
‘Ford’ Local 600, Feb. 13 at Cass 
Teeh where thousands are. ex- 

ted to hear the Ford leaders 

eal with what has to be done to 
win in 1955. 
PLYMOUTH: as 51 will 


also stage a mass membership 
meeting in early February to hear GAW, the 15 auto workers backed | 


up their union and 11 of the 15 
Series decided: the Ford and au said they would strike to win what 


DODGE: Local 3-is conducting the union sought for them in com- 


ing neg., iations, 
special education classes to begin| DenianDs; ‘Neithér the Free 
spelling out the demands adopted! Press por the Detroit News _ will 
by the Ford and GM _ workers. 


ask the workers about the other 
There -will be no UAW-Chrysler demands adopted by the Ford and 
national conference till later as 


General Motors national confer- 
their contract doesn’t run out untill <°s" which include call-in pay for 
_ August 31. Ford and GM contracts 


8 hours each day if the boss .calls 
run out at the end of May. 


in workers and there is no work, 
, ‘SKILLED: UAW. representa-| 


wage increases of « dime an mee I 
sare Ithe UAW. model clause against dis- 

=... © ives of over 100,000 skilled trades 

_ © workers met last weekend in Cleve- 


crimination, a voice 
land, adopted supplementary de- 


candidates to support. 


The Michigan Chronicle, influ- 
‘ential Negro weekly here declares, 
in a large headline: 


“Let’s get behind McCree, Rob- 
inson and Bohn.” They also ‘sound 
a warning that any show of com- 


placency with regard to the School 


Board race or. at the Circuit bench 
in backing both of these candidates race is entirely out of place at this 


and 122 other candidates. running time, bn alll? aie f labo id the 
y all sections o r an 


for posts in county and township) 
elections in Wayne County marks | They say that the needs of de-' people. 
RN NN NNN AN NASER AA AAA TASS STATA TASTE TTA es +7 


a continuation of the coalescing of 


labor, the Negro people and the , ae ; 
Democrats in political action work. The Michigan Worker 
invites you to join in a 


The AFL .and_ CIO backed 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATION 


Dr. Robinson, Leonard Kasle. and 
Speakers: JOHN PITTMAN — 


Mrs. Grace for Board of Educa- 
tion. Robinson and Mrs. Grace are 

Foreign Affairs Editor, Daily Worker 
REV. JOHN MILES 


running for six year terms. _ For 
Circuit Court. judgeships, the CIO | | 

i Assistant Pastor, Hertford Aves Baptist Church 
| 7 Caltaral Program Pat 


and AFL are backing Judges Me- 
+ - FRIDAY, FEB. i — 8 P.M. | 


Cree and Bohn, 
In ‘Highland- Park the clo has 
2705 Joy Road ‘° Adraission: 50¢ 
ifs 


_ c Oty ; 
ic: or 
> 
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time prejudice against liberals to 
combat in the Board of Education 
elections. 


_Ail Barbour, Wayne County CIO 
Council secretray, told the Work- 
er some weeks ago that the most 
intensive precinct work to get out 
the primary vote on Monday Feb. 
21 would have to be carried out 
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Mayor and for ‘Cippaslonlasiet’ Col-|h 
in McRae and Joseph Howe. In'f 
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Envoy Sees Murder Island — 


_ See Page 4 


Fliers Kin Resolve to Go 


—See Page 13 
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Nota Life or Chiang Kai-shek 


a Opposition Rises as Ike 
‘+757! Pushes for Congress OK 


: 7 * 7 
Hie : | | | By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. 1 
(? 


THERE IS SOME sober second thinking going on in Washington as to the real 
meaning of the events of the past fateful week. Even among the majority who favored 
: giving President Eisenhower a free hand not only to defend Formosa in the Pescadores 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
a office at New York, N. es under the act of March 3, 1879 
Vol. XX, No. 5 JANUARY 30, 1955 


ro ~ Shinde - atch “fo gg can mean war. ciated in Congress or the coune- 
offshore Chinese islands and to “The extraordinary _ gravity. oe ) ory Sr rs ie aa sed 

; the situation,,” said columnist Stew- |“!5S) Said the resolution clr >andec 
bomb the Chinese mainland, there by Bisenhower> was “e.. ug us 
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It Takes 


IF YOU GO out for sub- 
scriptions you get them. 
Ask the man or woman who 
has tried. Like the young 
man from New Britain, 


: 


Here’sAll _ 


Price 10 Cents 


lis the grave realization that this 


‘art Alsop, “is not yet fully appre- 


* 
ee 
r ; 
4 ’ 


Conn. That's a sturdy New £ng- — 


land industrial town of 80,000 


population. 

The young man brought in 
seven combination subs for the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 


and then sent in four more for | 


The Worker. That made it a 
total of 16 Worker subs and 10 
for the Daily Worker. 

“We've hardly gotten started 
really,” the young man froni 
New Britain said. “All this shows 


‘is that when you begin going to 


the people, you get readers.” 
Or you can ask that energetic 


.Worker supporter in the dis- 


tributive. trades of New York. 
He has-brought in 15 subs. Or 
the fellow in the fur industry 
who brought in 10. They say it 


in almost identical words. When 


you approach former readers. of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 
scribe—they usually do. And 
when you've made friends with 


militant workers in your industry 


you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
before. 

People who go out and get 
subs so often report how sur- 
prised they were. The surprise is 


" because many of us have a mis- 


conception that progressive folks 
aren't ready to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 
t it at a conference in Queens 
st week, old readers tell us how 


nappy they are to be visited and 


to subscribe, 
o ® * 
Last Monday the fund drive 
officially went over the top—$60,- 


. 


--087. And we pass on the pledge 
‘from Wisconsin’s Freedom of 


the Press Committee which sent 
us $4 and pledged at least that 
amount réguarly each month. 
Who else will pledge the same? 


EISENHOWER’S LINE 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
A FEW paragraphs from 
a traveler's estghdake: a man 
passing through: That flag 
you see hanging from the 
schools and sa buildings 


has a grizzly bear standing on its | 
hind legs over the legend: -Re-. 


public of California. . y 
A more modern version, you 


think, might be a jalopy crowd- 
ed with workingmen whizzin 
through the majesticvalleys 
this fabulous country. It seems 
_to be a state on wheels. The dis- 


tances are yast but these peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 
All is ‘spec- 

tacular: moun- 

tains, seas, the 

. Green 

: valleys, tower- 

@ ing . eucalyptus 

trees, oranges, 


the majestic 

You mention’ that you never 
saw a desert and your host, near 
Los Angeles; a man in his late 


coastal, 


seventies, suggests“we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
mere 90-miles or so off, get there 
and back before your meeting» 
that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 
brown and buff and gold of the 
desert where only the sage- 
brush seems to grow. 

The conquistadores of space. 

x 

YOU THINK of the great 
migrations of the Forty-Niners 
heading across. plain moun- 
tain toward Sutters mill where 
the gold nugget shone. You 


much closer to the mainland than 
I had realized.” Sen. Wayne — 
Morse (Ind-Ore) said the authority . 
being given the President “could 
very well mean war.” : 

Pounding his desk on the Senate 
floor, Morse_ charged that Eisen- 
howers resolution was “quasi- 
legislation” authorizing “a preven- 
tive war against China. Senators 
Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt) and 
Estes. Kefauver (D-Tenn) also 
raise the issue of preventing: war, 
with Flanders Ackahee: “Put in 
plain English, this is “preventive 
war. 4 

Senate Minority Leader Know- 
land, leader of the fight-China 
mob, jumped in with an angry 


ee ee «oe ——— 


WHAT TO DO 


Wire the Senators from your 
_ State, urging them to voice their 
opposition to Eisenhower's For- | 
-mosa plan. Call for negotiations 
with China, in and outside the 
UN. If the Senate has not yet 
acted when you read this, de- 
mand public hearings 


defense of the resolution, all but 
charging Morse’ with _ treason. 
Knowland and pro-administration 
forces were pushing for a vote by 
Saturday. 

Army chief of staff Matthew 
Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment to defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 
land was too risky to gei his en- 
dorsement. 

Verv few of the misgivings felt 
by congressmen were voiced on 
the floor during House debate. The 
approval of the resolution by the 
shameful majority of 409 to three 


| came after a mere three hours 


debate, limited by a gag rule and 
confined to a text of the resolution 


~ | which-members were forbidden to 


amend or revise. But it can be 
taken for granted that Rep. Chet 
Holfield (D-Calif) spoke for more 
than himself when he put this 
blunt question: . ) 

“Are we giving the President a 
blank check to act on the indi- 
vidual recommendations of ~Ad- 
miral Radford, as the congressional 
leaders were asked to do last year 
during the siege of Dienbienphu?” 

Holified was referring to an in- | 


i cident last April, related in detail 


in the current issue of Look mag- 
azine, in which Admiral Radford. 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of. 
Staff, had advocated U.S. inter- 
vention in: Indochina. : | 

HOLIFIELD submitted that 
this resolution would give .Eisen- 


(Continued on Page. 11) 


(Continued on Page 4) | 
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NOT A LIFE FOR CHIANG 


_ OPPOSITION by the American people and from Brit- 
| ain and France has jolted Washington, following the Eis- 
enhower-Knowland proposal for military intervention 
|} against China. 

__ Senators Morse and Flanders have condemned the 
Administration's plan as a call for preventive war. The de- 
mand of Americans for Democratic Action that the issue 
be taken up in the United Nations also shows the great 
| or and opposition to Eisenhower's bellicose pro- 

posa . - ' . 1, ee a ‘ 
The American people have not been swept into any 
hysterical support of the shooting line proposal. The press, 
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BY FEB. 22 the International Fur and Leather Workers Union will be merged with 
the AFL’s Amalgamated Meat Cuttérs and Butcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and 
leather department of the latter organization. By that date the IFLWU': locals must com- 

_ ne lvote for the merger terms cast at 
the union's special convention in 
Atlantic City last week. Approval! 
Here are some of the major points in the merger agreement |There is only some doubt on what 
~ between the International Fur and Leather Workers and the Amal- the members of two or three New 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen: England locals may do whose del- 
| partment of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights terms. The delegates of the largest 
and retaining their present local numbers, without requirement of of these groups, A. C. Lawrence, 
a ehapter or fees. _ <pearaaamerne 
accordance with their standing in the IFLWU. | 
© The Amal fed’s constitution takes effect on the day 
(Feb. 22) when final merger approval is given by the IFLWU © 


eather 

‘By GEORGE MORRIS Se 7 

ee ~s plete ratification of the 292 to 18 
RGER PACT HIGHLIGHTS 

MERGER Pb : 3 , of the locals appeared » certam. 
® The union constitutes an autonomous fur and leather de- jegates voted against the mexger 
® All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 

locals. 


© All. officers, managers, business agents, representatives and 
staff people of the departmefit are required to file Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist affidavits. In those cases where the affidavits are not 
required by the NLRB, they should be submitted tothe Amalga- 


: ere a beg ight. are 
d the more expensive the cars 
sbindlitoes thé tbe Hon setisiedl “nt 


make much 


mated’s géneral office. 


° Amalgamated agrees to name two members to the 


GEB. recommended by the Fur and Leather Workers and the 


director of the de; t. 


epartmen | 
© The department should hold a delegated conference every 
two years to consider its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- 


ventions take place bi-annually). 
© Those conferences should 


elect the members of the depart- 


ment council and the director as the council's. chairman. 


_ © The 


t council shall meet at least semi-annually. 


© The Amalgamated shall consult with the department repre- 
sentatives on all disciplinary cases of fur or leather members. 


® The “Butcher Workman’ 
fur and leather 


is to provide adequate space for. 


t affairs. 


® The IFLWU’s international treasury shall be merged with 


the Amalgamated’s. But local a 


nd council and joint board treas- 


uries are untouched. All expenses of the department are paid by 


the Amalgamated. 
® The Amalgamated 


agrees to employ such staff and other 


; for the departments as are recommended by the department. 

© A five-year “trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the 
20th convention of the Amalgamated in 1960. Until that time 
either party to the agreement can take the initiative to end it—the 


IFLWU group 
Amalgamated, with the funds 


} to withdraw voluntarily or leave on request of the. 


and property returned after an 


“equitable adjustment and accounting.” 


= 
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And She Play 


By BERNARD BURTON 
THE YOUNG lady who 
“snuck” into the box in which 
I was sitting will probably 
never know how much I am 
indebted to her. Without her, 
GM’s Motorama at the Waldorf- 


_ Astoria would have turned into a 


miserable failure for me despite 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac, Liane 
Dayde, the Fisher Body Girls and 
Victor Young's 26 piece orchestra. 

Until this young lady cleared up 
the question which: no General 
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Motors executive had been able to | 


answer for me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 
extra Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Chevvies, turntable stage and all. 


The queston- was: How did the | 


cars get on to the fourth floor of 
the Waldorf in the first place? 

Perhaps I'd better give you a 

rundown of what happened, and 

why it was 

me to really get into 

spirit of this show, and why 

I'm so indebted os the young lady. 


EVEN though I. was assigned to 
cover the Motorama, I was really 
looking forward to it because I 
suppose I share the — Ameri- 
can curiosity in new gadgets, new 
machines, new autos. And it was 
really something to behold all these 
beautiful cars even if they didn’t 
sense from. the 

view of the i 

“North poin 


a : 


can work on 


‘I had the 
the Cadillac. 


CADILLAC with television set in back seat plus telephone 


and tape recorder. 


Cadillac for example. It had seats.across (you could tell the GM 
reps because they sported a yel-j 


made of white: leather imported 
from Britain, trimmed in. still 
whiter -ermine, and the floor was 
igoevered with imported white 
‘French mouton. They didnt put 
‘any price tags on these cars at the 
Wa but I was almost read 


if 
’ 


beck seat,.a two-way phone and 
a built-in tape recorder. Personally, 
I'd rather see where I've been and 
‘where I'm going. : 


become. There wastthe «prize 
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) ABE FEINGLASS 


|Local 33, Peabody, Mass., said 
ithey will urge their members to 
reverse their stand in favor of the 
merger. 

There was also some question 
on ‘what the AFL's Executive 
Council may do in its meeting im 
Miami starting Monday. The 


| 


(Continued on Page 13) 


. 


low. card with black letters an- 
nouncing they were there for GM). 


thing like GM president Harlowe 


the- : ’ : r ~e * § 
- elevator 


: 


y| Curtice (maybe he was), was. an- 

-¢ swering all sorts of questions, so 
‘Il asked mine: “How did 
‘all these cars up to the fourth | 
iof the hotel? . And how are you 
| going to get them out?” } 


you get 
floor 


| -His drinking: arm paused. half- 
way up to his chin and he looked 
at me blankly.” Then his eyes 


know.” 

| I didn’t see him again, so I 
asked nearly every other, GM rep 
I bumped into, and from each one 


circles around to all those near: 
|him, but no help. “You know,” he: 
isaid graciously, “I never thought of 
that. Tl try to find out and let you} 


; 
4 
C: : | 
to a a ‘ 
: , 4 


sues in this case. 


Bai 


This fellow, who looked some-} 


a 


| mosa to China. Eisenhower should not be allowed 


I. got the same blank stare and} — 


; “ ? = 
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radio and TV have not been able to put over the feverish 


re as they did when the Korea war started. 
This means that the American people can have a big 


| Say in preventing the shooting line fram becoming a shoot- 
| Ing war. Every Senator 


Representative should hear 
the peace sentiments of their constituents. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively showed they 
didn't want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
They showed they didn’t want-to offer up our youth to 
Bao Dai in Indochina. And they certainly oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation to Chiang Kai-shek. : 

This is the time to let your local newspapers know 
how you feel about the shooting line. 

This is the time for workers in shops and trade unions 


to discuss the issue. 


Almost any union, fraternal organization, church or 
Synagogue group will at least grant that the UN should 
not be by-passed as it was. by Eisenhower. 
~.. Negotiations in UN will be successful if we stand by 
our’ solemn commitment made at Cairo to return For- 
to use 
UN. as Truman did in the Korea crisis. | 
; Ever more strongly Washington must hear the over- 
whelming and patriotic demand for peace in the Far East. 
ae: en life must be sacrificed to save Chiang | 


THE LIGHTFOOT CONVICTION 


THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 
membership clause of the Smith Act signifies that the Eis- 
enhower Administration has fashioned itself still another 


| weapon for the repression of the American people. 


At the same time, there are significant new elements 
in this case which can give new courage and strength to 
the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our country. 

The Lightfoot indictment was voted last spring, at a 
time when McCarthyism was riding high. This indictment 
was designed to strengthen the McCarthy doctrine of guilt 
by association, through establishing that doctrine in the 
courts. | 

By the time the trial opened on Jan. 10, however, the 
ugly mask of McCarthyism had been. lifted to the extent — 
that decent-minded people became aroused over the is- 


Even the reactionary newspapers in Chicago were 
impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im- 
p artiality.” ete eee 

_. The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
in the so-called “conspiracy” cases under the Smith-Act. 
The prosecution hewed closely to the “conspiracy” pattern - 
of previous trials, using a typical collection of stoolpigeon 
witnesses with the typical distorted interpretations of a 
series of Marxist books. ee tee 

However, the defense was able to reveal that the de- ~~ 

daily for people. - 


attorney 


P Waves McCarthy’ $ 
oe in Albany Tax Row 


By MICHAEL SINGER 

BEHIND A SMOKESCREEN of McCarthyite os eck 
on the Harriman Administration’s alliance with the Liberal] 
ani and the Americans for Democratic Action, the Repub- 


leaders last week 
ron their drive to block the Walter J. Mahoney, and Suffolk As-|. 
Joshua Barrett, who 


labor and social welfare program|sem 
of the first Democratic regime in a the Democrats were a “party 
lof immorality ‘and 


12 
The COP used the occasion of 
“> islative debate over their tax 


to continue the 10 percent 
| ca 25 percent “forgiveness’ on 


| “treasonable.” 


* 


he called 


never specifically mentioned labor, 
it was clear that their venom cov- 


corruption” 
with a Seg: eet or 2 which led 


WHILE THE MAJORITY party = 


THE WORKER. SUNDAY 


ANUARY 30, 1955 __ 


Gov. toH ar 


JOSE A. BENITEZ, president of the 
ed New York's Puerto Rican community. in 


into a position of defensiveness state. “We used to hear the same 
and ‘compromise on basic issues. things being said of the Liberal 
Many Democratic legislators open-’ Party and ADA said a 
ly urged a powerful counterattack,|Communist Party and the Ameri- 

by. the governor against the can Labor Party,” one - legislator 
GOP slander program. declared. 


Democrats recalled that the ‘lee 


v 
For technical reasons, Mi- 


* 


THE REPUBLICANS jammed 
through their rebate ‘bills on tax- 


For 3 Puerto Rican ated 


Puerto Rican Democratic Party, this week join- 
the campaign to save the lives of three youths 
scheduled to die in the Sing Sing electric chair during the week of Feb. 2. The three, Con- 


the] evidence. 
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we . 


cepcion Estrada Correa and Henry 
Matthews, both 17 and Pedro A. 
Rios, 22, were convicted on flimsy 
’ , a Case g out of 
the death of an 85-year-old East 
Side housewife. All three persis- 
tently ay pleas of guilty jn ex- 
change for prison sentences. - 
Benitez, a close associate of Gov. 


Luis Munoz Marin, of Puerto Rico, 


tax abatement on personal incomes 
unincorporated business taxes, to 
reveal their grand strategy of smear 

and red-baiting. They charged 
_. that the Liberals ory ADA and 
“egg-heads in general” had cap-' 
tured the Harriman administra- 
tion.” 

Democrats were surprised and 
angered by the sweeping denun- 
ciation Pat | Vicious slurs of such 
Republicans as majority leader Sen. 


chael Singer's column About 
New York does not appear this 
| week. It will be resumed in the 
next issue. 

A: J 


Carthy technique of labelling all 


ered the CIO and AFL as well. 
‘Their attacks were aimed at all 
groups which had supported the 
'Harriman slate last November. 
The attack would have normally 
been shrugged off by most Demo- 
crats except that it was clear the progressive measures as “Commu-| 
Republicans intended to develop nist” had not reached the point 
an all-out smear cam design-|where Liberals and ADAers were 


ed to red-bait the administration'the main targets of reaction in the 


Selected IV and Movie Guide 


atiepay JAN. 29 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
What in the World—panel quiz 
(2) 2. 
_ Movie: Man Who Could Work 


“Miracles (5) 2. Excellent H. G. 
Wells film with Roland Young 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 


Madison Sq. Garden Highlights 
(4) 2:30 

College Basketball: 
ern-Ohio State (2) 3 


(4) 3 
Six O'clock Report (2) 6 
Movie: Of Mice and Men (9) 6 
Excellent. Burgess Meredith & 
Bette Fields 
— Gleason (2) 8 
Rooney (4) 8 
co This Is Hollywood—Mitizi 
Sach (4) 8:30 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
3 Basketball: Knicks - Milw. 
(14) 9 
- Donald O'Connor Show (4) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 |. . | 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 1F 


Northwest- 


Movie: My Beautiful Daughter 1 


(Italian-English dubbing) (8) 11:30 
| ‘TV 
SUNDAY, JAN. 30 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 

Camera Three—education series 
(2) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth.Form (5) 
Noon 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 

‘Face the Nation — cross-country 
discussion (2) 2:30 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
cis” Hopkins Science Review | 
e 3 

+ Adventure—Museum of Natural 

-. History (2) 3:30 | 

' The Search—Paraplegics (2) 4:30 

, Zao Paarde (4) 4:30 

Omnibus 


ian Players in 
gy 7 thee Hamlet (2) 5 
=, Hall of Fame (4) 5 
Conversation with Edward 


4) 5:30 
Meet the Press (4) 6 


Tales of Hans Christian Ander- } 


<8 
| There (2) 6:30. Tragedy 
of Toha Milton (2) 6: tis nit 
oreign press report 
“You Asked For It (7) 7 
Private Secretary—Ann 


(2) 7:30 j i 
Spectacular — Jazz _ version 
HM S Pinafore (4) 7:30 


arl Fishers (5) 7:30 ; 
Toast of Town—Cavalcade of 


from 


— rade 1920-1955 (2) 8 


The Big Shot—Ronald 


“4 Basketball: Ft. Wayne-Minn : 


Monday 
Robert Benchley shorts. 5th Ave 


Cinema 


Horizons—medical documentary 
ia 9:15 , 
Play: The Deceiving Eye (2) 10; 
Loretta Young Show (2) 10 
Movie: Victory At Sea (7) 10:30 
Sunday News Special (2) 11 
Movie: Anna Karenina — Vivien 
Leigh (2) 11:15. Good | 
RADIO | 
SATURDAY, JAN. 29 


Symphonies for Youth WOR} 
1:30 | 
. Met Opera—Tannhauser WABC 


Heliday (Guinness), Greenwich Sat. 
only 

Without Pity (Italian) and Panic 
\(French), Apollo 42nd 

Potemkin (Russian) and Metrop- 
olis (pre-Hitler German), 55th St. 
Playhouse 
DRAMA 


The Troublemakers, 
Theatre . 

: Doctor’s: Dilemma, Phoenix 
In Splendid Error, 
‘Mews. Through Jan. 30 

Twelfth Night—Shakespeare, Jan 
Hus Audit. . 

Importance of Being Earnest— 
Wilde, Provincetown, Fri-Sat-Sun. 

An Idel Husband— Wilde, Royal 
Playhouse, 63 E. 4 St. (2nd Ave)} 
Tues. through Sun. 

The Crucible by Arthur Miller; 
Hudson ‘Community Players, 
W. 27 St. Fri-Sat, 

- ‘Time’ of Your Life—Saroyan, City 
Center. Through Jan. 30 

The Dybbuk, 4th St. Theatre, 

83 E 4 (2nd Av). Jan. 30-last. nite 


ART SHOWS 


Daumier—American Artists Gal- 
Jeries 


President 


Hi-Fi at Five WRCA 5:05 
Gunsmoke—western WCBS. 8 
Conversation — Clifton Fadiman. 

WRCA 8 — 
Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Milwau- 
kee WMGM 9 
| Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


RADIO 
SUNDAY, JAN 30 


World Affairs Report WCBS 
12:30 - > 
Anthology poetry series WRCA 


Festival - of -Opera: Tristan and 
Isolde WOR 1:30 
| Pilgrimage WABC 1:35 
Symphonette WCBS 2 
N. Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Canadian Symphony WOR 4 
| Inheritance—history’ series| 
\WRCA 5 
Don Gardiner, news WABC 6 
Tulsa “Philharmonica WRCA 
6:30 =: 
| Jack Benny WCBS 7 ) 
| America’s. Town Meetin “ees 
Matetterty & ‘Foreign Policy . 


Bergen “and: McCarthy WCBS 9 

Adventures, of Sherlock Holmes 
WECA 9 | 

Mahalia Jackson Show WCBS 
10:05 

Meet the Press WRCA 10: 30 

The Voice of FDR—memorial 
program WRCA 12:05 midnight 


MOVIES 


4 


dries, Great Northern Hotel Thru 
Feb. 5 
From Brueghl to Braque, Delis} 
‘Gallery. Thru Feb. 12 - 
Picasso, Paul Rosenberg cadhey 
Art of the Hebrew Tradition, 
Metropolitan Museum 
‘Photographic Exhibit, 
|of Modern Art 


Museum 


ings, Whitnéy Museum, 22 W. 54 
-_ FOR CHILDREN 


Saturdays at Three, Indian tales 
and dances, Henry St. Settlement 
466 Grand St. OR R 4-100. Sat. Jan. | 


29, 3 p.m. 
Once Upon A Planet, 


Playhouse, 62 E. 4 (2nd Av) Mu- 


able incomes on wealthy individ- presented a petition 
uals and big ‘business by votes of Wednesday to Gov. Averell Harri- 
34-24 in the Senate and 84-54 in|man’s chief legal aide, Daniel Gut- 
the Assembly, straight party roll-}man, in the interest of the three 
calls. Gov. Harriman has prepared] youths. 

a veto message and expressed con- Be: 

fidence that the-Re ublicans would er gear oe will remain in the 
not.’ get away with their plan to|/U. S. to be part of a delegation 
lop off $48,500,000 from state rev- ick meets with Gov. Harriman 


enues in the two tax abatement/on Feb. 2. The Govemor this week 


set the Feb. 2 date-to hear argu- 
ments fer clemency to be made by 
Puerto Rican leaders who have 
been fighting for the young men’s 


bills. 


| Harriman is said to be prepar- 
ing a budget bill which would con- 


tinue the 10 
on board a $5,000 fag neo 00 lives. Former-Governor Thomas E. 


increase the tax rate from 7 ver-(OCWey, nad refused to act on the 


cent incomes from $5,008 to $7,000 for clemency, waiting, he 


to 10 percent on incomes of $15,000, Sac, Seo’ keg Sept © Se ex 


Limelight (Chaplin) and Last; 


OF more. 


Creenwich | 
tribute to the late Emanuel Bloch 


Te Memory of 


After his conversation with Gui- 
:man Wednesday. Benitez told re- 


| am’ pleased to report that I 
feel very optimistic.” 

The_ petition resulted from a 
citywide campaign Jed by the Gen- 
eral Puerto Rican Confederation, 
| which mushroomed right after the 
defendants were sentenced last 
spring. At that time Gov. Munoz 
Marin expressed an interest in the 
ay well as ferns Rican lead- 
ers — groupings. 
on the first anniversary of his apes by the campaign, Judge 
death by pledging to make. known Jonah J. Goldstein, the trial judge 
the whele trutir in the Rosenberg-| and N. Y. County District Attor- 
Sobell case.” ney Frank S. Hogan, have taken a 
| The committee said “the best|second look . - :heir responsibilities. 


This is the proposal originally 
suggested by minority leader As- 
semblyman Eugene F. Bannigan. 


Pay Tribute 


Emanuel Block 


The Committee te Secure Jus- 
tice for. Merton Sobell teday paid} 


ler, efforts toward making known the, 


way to pay tribute te Emanuel] Both recently have urged exceu- 
‘Bloch is te continue our vigorous tive clemency for Estrada Correa, 
alone, but are apparently willing 
to allow the other two youths to 


whole truth in the Rosenberg-So-| 
die on the basis of the same evi- 


bell case. This we pledge to do.” 


| 
| 


,Kay Harris, Art of Today Gal-|- 


Contemporary American paint-). 


»| VACUUM CLEANER. Rated best by Indept. 


Royal 


sical fantasy, Sat. and: Sun. 2: 230. 
Problem Child (Soviet) Stanley = 
Barefoot Contessa, Jefferson Sun. The First LP. Record- 


Romeo and ‘Juliet (Italian-Brit- ings from the U.S.S.R.} 


jish) Sutton : 
é — of Hell (Japanese) 50th St.i} £0 Reach This Country 
uild 
b Aida (italian) Little 2 Cocangig: : eee Selections, Ballet Suitos, 
This Is Cimerama; ‘Warmer; esas ogg NOP Fane 
(Closes Feb. 6) | Perform ws: * 
Bad Day at Black Rock (MGM), 
Starts Tuesday 
- Laughter in ’ Paradise and Fallen} 
Idol (British), Beverely—Sat. only | 
| Little Kidnappers (British) and| 
Robinson Crusoe, Waverly. Siarts| 


Werks ef the following 


Babadjanian, Balakirev, Borodin, Chai- 
kovsky, Cui, Pranko, Glazunov, Gilere, 
i, 


§ : 
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Jarmary 29-30: Ist Birthday Party of the MRA x 


Taneev, Taktash 
avsky, Verdi 
Price: 10” reeords $3.25 
Price: 12” records $3.95. 
Ask for our catalog D-Records : 


lisa te my ee 


3S wW. 56 Stas: N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
i anf 2 Bi 4 St. © y 


BBhi2 oi | 


a bo 4 Ce Sy . 


dence. 

The condemned men are with- 
out funds to appeal their cases to 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the 
GPRC reported at the time this 
was written that $814 had been 
collected toward this end. They ask 
that funds for the defense of the 
three be sent to either of three 
addresses: General Puerto Rican 
Confederation, 607 Marcy Ave., 
Brooklyn; Pedro M. Rodriguez, 
394 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, or 
Abraham Cruz, 625 DeKalb Ave., 


WHEN? Friday evening February 4 
WHERE? Chatesaa Gardens, 105 East 
Mleusten. Street, N. ¥. C. 


WHAT? pair WORKERS BALL 
| sar pe ar 


| THE SOCIAL EVENT OF THE SEASON 
DAILY WORKER BALL—3ist Anniversary 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4 


- Classified Ads 


OFFICE WORKER WANTED 


OFFICE WORKER wanted. Apply Morning 
Freiheit, 35 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 
AL 4-9480. 


man DOLIN INSTRUCTIONS 


—Class for - beginners, starts : 
Thurs., Feb. 3 at 7 p.m. Instruction: 
free to members, dues 50c weekly. Come 
and register. $2 registration fee. Non- 
profit organization. N.Y. Mandolin Sym- 
phony Orchestra at 106 E. 14 8t., near/: 
4th Ave., N.Y.C. 


: | FOR SALE 


—~—- 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
cushions. Wide choiee of fb- 


YOU SAVE 366 


Consumer Research Orgn. Reg. $69.95. 
Spec. $46.95. Standard Brands Dist., 
143 Fourth Avé; fat 14 St.) GR 3-7819. | 
One hour free p&rking er 2 tokens. . 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


ROOMS, offices, steres,-halis, experienced | 
work. Standard Sas it sean: 


: 


OISTRAKH and GILELS } 
compesers: 


‘Khachaturian, Mathariani, Miaskov- § 
sky, a: Prokofiev, Rachmani- § 
—— i 


Jaek Rosen, * ‘or ete } 
MOVING AND STORAGE me reer 


‘SPIRES smoving and picku service, city. | a 
country. . Short sonia: “eee : 
Phosadivsivh ont Pe 


; 
' 


mear Sré Ave. 
sada 169 E. 334 St. wy. 16 7 
, | (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 ° MU 5-5199 
) Se ammiter ceca Thurs. to9 


‘217 Third Avenne © GR $7686 | : Art 
New York 3, N.Y. aS Hi 2 


[Seles inatllci.¢ 5 


Wonker 
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Afro Blasts Police Brutalit yo 


NEWARK-In a front-page edi- 
torial endorsing attorney Mariano 
Rinaldi for police. director, the 


N. J. Afro-American condemned}|i 


“career policemen” for the post and 
Newarks disgraceful _ record . of 
police brutality. 

“Racial tensions are intensified 
rather than alleviated,” Afro edi- 
tors. declared, “when police of- 
ficers are permitted to act as pros- 
ecutor, judge and jury when com- 
plaints of brutality and violation 
of civil rights are lodged against 
members of the force.” 

The editoral forcefully con- 


demned “the axiom that a Newark! 


policeman can do no wrong against 
a colored person under arrest or 
suspected of a crime, even though 
the suspect's skull is cracked and 


JANUARY 30, 1955 


WASHINGTON.—Free eggs—240. dozen of 
them—were handed out in Washington last week, 
but the farmers weren't celebrating, - ) 
Some 235 angry poultrymen stood in front of 


the Capitol and the Agriculture Department build- 
ing, handing the eggs to passers-by to underline 
their protests against the administration policy of 
| er lose hi by and watching the small poultry farm- 


er lose his farm.” 


With each 


Farmers Union, 
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carton was a note that warned,~ 


“With the coming of our depression, your de- 
pression is not far behind.” 
The poultrymen, represented by the Eastern 


pointed out that they are receiv- 


ing an average 32.7 cents a dozen for their eggs, 
as — 48.5 a year before. 

hey are fighting for full -_ 
school-lunch program to hel 
has already forced thousa 


and a broad 
crisis which 
“olf the land. 


Hee 


he is beaten into a bloody mess by 
arresting officers. . 

“No department “of government 
in Newark,” the Afro said, “is less 
respected by its 76,000 . colored 
citizens as is the police depart- 
ment.” 


ANGRY AT DISMISSAL 
OF NAACP LEADER 

Afro readers are furious at the 
Army suspension of Theodore Grif- 
fin, president of the Asbury Park 
NAACP. Mr. Griffin, since rein- 
stated at his Air Force job, had 
been labelled a “security risk.” 
In the Afro readers’ column, 
Mrs. Anita Holmes wrote, “If the 
case of Theodore Griffin :ais 
typical of the 8,000 security risks 
kicked out by the Eisenhower ad- 


| sale tas this, 


derheads responsible for discharg- 


Army authorities “relieved him of 


did not like.” 


Republican boasts 
about the cleanup job they have; 
done appear hollow indeed. .. . 

Mrs. Holmes added, “I think “it 
was a deliberate effort te smear 
the NAACP.” 


In the same issue, Harold Mor- 
ris wrote from Trenton, “The dun- 


ing Theodore Griffin are the real’ 
security risks and should be fired.” 


Mr. Morris pointed out that 


his job merely because he was 
president of an organization they 


“There was not a scintilla of 
evidence, he declared, “that he 
had ever betrayed his country or. 
associated with subversives.” 


The Martha Stone Case 


“When Hitler jailed the Communists, I said I am not a Communist. When Hitler 
jailed the Jews, I said I am not a Jew. When Hitler jailed the Catholics, I said I am 
not a Catholic. When Hitler jailed union leaders, I said I am not a union member. 
When Hitler jailed ‘me, I realized then it was too late.” 
Protestant clergyman, leader of the World Council of Churches. | 


MARTHA STONE a New Jer- 
sey Communist Party leader, was 
arrested on Nov. 1, 1954- for. the 

“crime” of membership in the 
Communist Party. For this “crime” 
Martha Stone faces a prison term 
of 10 years and a $10,000 fine 
although the Communist Party has 
been a legal political party for 35 
years. 

Her case is now in the pre-trial 
stage. In addition to attacking the 
constitutionality -and legality of 
this Smith Act indictment, Martha 
Stone will reqif@st a change - ot 
venue from Connecticut to New 
Jersey where she has lived and 
worked most of her‘ adult life. 

What does the Martha Stone 
case mean to: you? Why and how 
does the Justice Department’s de- 
sire to send this working-class wife 
and: mother to prison affect mil- 
lions of Americans? A casual read- 
ing of the so-called Communist 
Control Act of 1954, passed by a 
ak that resembled a howling 
lynch mob, makes crystal clear .the 
threat to the liberties of le of 
all shades of opinion that lies in the 
attempt to jail Martha Stone. - 

. 


THE SMITH ACT MAKES 
membership in the Communist 
Party a “crime.” The Communist 
Control Act lists 14 different crite- 
ria by which a person éan “legally” 
be declared a member of the Com- 
munist Party or Communist organi- 
zation. Point 12 (which is only one 
of 14 points) says: 

“Has indicated by word, action, 
conduct, writing or -in any other 
way, a willingness to carry out in 
any manner and to any degree the |- 
plans designs, objectives or pur- 
nis of the organization (Commu- 
nist 


Ms 


of Rights and the best democratic | P! 
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Ay Negro History | 
Week Celebration _ 
Fri., Feb. 18 — 8 FM. 


“516 Clinton Ave., Newark - 


ABNER W. BERRY 
_ Daily. W orker Colunmist_- 


go ae Se A 
_ Worker." The role of the: Press ta 
_ the arereren: Meters 


jyou defend the right. of the people 
ito assemble in organizations of 


i} Stone’s ideas to Sold that her_ar- 


| |Pastor Niemoller said: 


> 4 ’ 


MARTHA STONE 


Under this definition any trade 
unionist, ADA, NAACP, Bnai 
Brith official, church leader, OF 
anyone speaking out for peace, 
academic freedom, higher wages, 
against anti-Semitism, for Negro 
@lequality, is vulnerable « to — the 
charge of “membership”. in the 
Communist Party. After all, Martha. 
Stone and the Communist Party 
have been advocating these prin- 
ciples for many. years. 


AND DO YOU KNOW WHO 


figured out the 14-point criteria} 


for legally determining that any- 
one with a decent thought in his 
mind is a “Communist” and subject 
to punishment as such? None other 
than that old red-baiting, anti- 
Semitic, Negro-hating, antéi-labor 
Nazi-lovin g congressman, Martin 
Dies of. Texas! 


To defend Martha Stone is. to 
defend the liberties of all the Amer- 
ican people. Her defense is a de- 
fense of the Constitution, the Bill 


traditions of our:countrly, By fight-|“" 
ing. for Martha Stone's freedom, 


their own choosing. 


Conversely, it is suicide for 
those who disagree with Martha 


rest and imprisonment “is Ro skin |, 
Hloft my nose.” Remember what; 


-— Pastor N iemoller, German 


years. . 3". 


: ;equipment by the New York Ship- 


} 


es 


_,. Senators and -all - 
er -|men- to push. 


Tindissd,tiea Rmekee an? 


; re —: opel crm 


{Next week's article will deal no) (OF civil. nights P amomcoh = a 


with why a reactionary Justice 
Department wants to send 
Martha Stone to prison for ten 
it is the story of 
Martha. -Stone’s life and con- 
tributions to the welfare of 
America.) . ) 


SHIP UNION 


ASKS PROBE 

CAMDEN.—Lodge 801 of : the 
‘AFL Shipbuilders Union asked the 
Pentagon and the Justice -Depart- 
ment last week to investigate the 
proposed auction sale of - heavy 


‘buildin ing Corp. ‘here. The union 
charged that sale of the equip- 
ment was part of a financial ma- 
neuver that would put the Camden: 


| years 


1 Sub Drive first. The North Jersey-| 


TRENTON.—Two New Jersey 
families, here and in Lawnside, 
have joined the fight to break down 
jimcrow barriers across the river 
in Levittown, Penna. 

They .are Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Moore of Trenton and Mr. and 
Mrs. James Bryant of Lawnside. 
A suit on their behalf and for four 
other families was filed in Phila- 
delphia this week by the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People against the 
building firm, Levitt & Sons. 

Thurgood Marshall, noted 
NAACP counsel who headed the 
team of lawyers that won the U.S. | 
Supreme Court decision against 
segregated schools, is leading: this 
first move to end. jimcrow housin 
in federally insured homes aid 
apartments. 

The NAACP filed. suit after two 
of negotiations with federal 
ousing officials failed to win a} 
no-discrimination clause in FHA 
developments... —_ - 

The two sprawling develop- 


Jerseyans in Lawsuit — 
On Levittown Jimcrow 


Levittown, L.I., both heralded as 
“model communities,” have illegal- 
ly barred Negro families, the 
NAACP. declares, since they are 
FHA-insured and are therefore 
bound to obey federal laws against 
discrimination. 

A parallel suit has also been filed. 
against Olney Gardens, a _ Phila- 
delphia housing project. Co-de- 
fendants in both suits include the 
FHA Commissioner, the Admin- 


istrator © of Veterans. Affairs, and 


the local directors of the FHA and 
VA mortgage insuring divisions. 

The Levittown suit seeks an in- 
hjunction to restrain Levitt from 
discriminating against Negroes in 
the sale ot , Somat in Levittown, 
Penna., “as long as he uses the 
credit, guarantees, insurance, a 
proval and assistance of the F 
eral Government.” 

Further, the suit asks for an in- 
‘junction because Levittown is in. 
reality : _ aan that the build- 
ers cy of barring Negroes is, 
in iP ve a city ordinance refusing 


ments, Levittown, Penna., and 


Negroes residence. 


South’ Jersey supporters of The 
Worker challenged the North Jer- 
sey group this week to see which 
area will complete The Worker 


ans accepted, and the drive which 
hasn't. yet gathéred steam, is ex- 
pected to hum shortly. 


The South Jersey friends of the 
paper really have a head start: 
the Shore-Farm area already has 
71 of a quota of 111 Worker subs, 
and 11 of 22 Daily Worker subs. 
‘In’ fact, they have pledeged to 
finish the drive by Jan. 31 instead 
of March. 13. 

Statewide figures show 33 Daily 
Worker subs (including seven new 
ones) have been turned in on a 
goal of 177. One hundred thirty- 


Shipyard out of business, . 


SPONSORS SYMPHONY. . 

The CIO United Steel Workers 
Union will sponsor a concert in 
New Jersey of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The  world- 
famous Symphony will appear at 
the Mosque Theatre in Newark 
on Wednesday, Feb. th, under 
the direction of its conductor, 
William ee 


AFL WINS ke CONTRACT 
Collectors Union Local 320 of 
a AFL . Building Service Em- 
ie has negotiated a contract 
the N. J. Turnpike Authority. 
Full-pay sick leave, hospitalization, 
and $325-$400 monthly wages for. 
all fulltime collectors who have 
worked more than. three months 
are included in the contract. The 
toll collectors’ right to eee is 


recognized. z | 


PROTEST DISCRIMINATION 
~The State CIO has a both 


for ¢ 
eager of : racial ® 


in, 


fers. it had cheated. The fine was 
- Jone -of the 


ss-| FIRE, LANDLORD, SAYS CIO | 
| Frecholders has been. called on 


one Workers subs have -been got- 
) | 


boycott of South African ports. by 
the U. S. Navy, “until such time as 
segre tion of American personnel 
is ended.” 

Chapin charged that Negro 
members of the crew of the air- 
craft carrieir Midway were restrict- 
ed to segregated places, apparent- 
ly with the approval of the Navy. 
If certain parts of South Africa 
are out of bounds for American 
Negroes then “the correct solu- 
tion,” said Chapin, “would be to 
make South African ports out of 
bounds for the U. S. Navy.” 

* 


BOSS FINED $2,100 : 
The Del Clothing Company of 
East Newark was fined $2,100 for. 
violating the federal wage and 
hours law, and was ord to pay 
back wages of $3,360 to 24 work- 


tga mare 
on a first offes 


‘The Union” County Board of 


North vs. South for Jersey Subs 


ten out of a goal of 654. Feb. 1 
has been set as the 50 percent 
mark, Feb, 11 for 65 percent, Feb. 
18 for 75 percent, and March 13, 
the full 100 percent. 


To guarantee that._they complete 
by Jan. 31 friends of the paper 
in the Farm-Shore area are call- 
ing for all readers to turn out and 
canvass for.new subscribers. We 


think that’s a -good idea for the rest | 
of the state. 


PICKETING E BAN - 


RULED ILLEGAL 
‘NEWARK. — A picket line by 
CIO tailors, that marched for three 
months in front of Browning King’s 
Newark Clothing store until: halted 
by a court injunction, was ruled 


| ;perfectly legal by the Appellate Di- 


vision of the Superior Court. 

Local 195, CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union had -ap- 
pealed the ban ordered by Judge 


|Freund, Overruling him, Judge 


John J. Francis ruled that a labor 
dispute existed within the scope 
of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and issuance of the anti-labor 
injunction was illegal under the 
State anti-injunction act, 


coacd 


— —_ 


trol Review Board. The union 
groups eharged that B a was 
bitterly o to the , and 
cannot ren decisions on 


ithe merit of each case. Bryan in 


reply admitted that he was not an 
“impartial member.” ; 


SEEK $1 MINIMUM WAGE 
The. N. J. Consumers League 
lise pete 19 avaake Rae-w wlnserantae c 


|by the State and Union County 
CIO:: to ‘temove landlord: peg 
Bryan from the County - 


imum’ wage law of © ne an 
land for revision of | wage 


1 tl gl on ain 


Who 5 tole It from Whom? 


—See Page 4 


_ Eisenhower's Shoo ting. Line 


—See editorial on Page 2 


ears Voiced in Congress 


As It Okays Ike’s Demand 


By ROB F. HALL WASHINGTON. 


THERE IS SOME sober second thinking going on in Washington as to the real 
meaning of the events of the past fateful week. Even among the majority who favored 
giving President Eisenhower a free hand not only to defend Formosa in the Pescadores 


but to’ use U. S. troops as protec- 

office at New York, N. Y.,. under the act of March 3, 1879 ot be a Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on| Can mean war. ( [ciated in i Congress or the coune 
offshore Chinese islands and to} “The extraordinary gravity of|try.”. Sen John C. Stennis (D- 

Vol. XX, No. 5 JANUARY 30, 1955 bomb the Chinese mainland, wri the situation,,” said columnist Stew-| Miss) said the resolution demanded 


(16 P ages) Price 10 Cents ‘is “the- grave realization that this' art Alsop, * ‘is not yet fully appre-| by Kinectbaeres was “getting us 
much closer to the mainland than 


fm vO y Sees Murder Island 


—See Page 4 


Fliers Kin Resolve to Go 


—See Page ‘- 
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Reentered as second coe matter Oct. 2. 1947, at the post 
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Here’s All 
~ |t Takes 


IF YOU GO out for sub- 
scriptions you get them. 
Ask the man or woman who 
has tried. Like the young 
man from New _ Britain, 
Conn. That’s a sturdy New Eng- 
land industrial town of 80,000 


population. | 

The young man brought in 
seven combination subs for the 
Daily Worker and The Worker 
and then sent in four more for 
- The Worker. That made it a 

‘otal of 16 Worker subs and 10 
for the Daily Worker. 


“We've hardly gotten started 
really,”. the young man from 


New Britain said. “All this shows © 


is that when you begin going to 
the people, you get readers.” 


Or you can ask that energetic 


Worker supporter in the 
tributive trades of New York. 
He has brought in 15 subs. Or 
the fellow in the fur industry 
who brought in 10, They say it 
‘in almost identical words. When 
‘you approach former readers of 
the paper and ask them to sub- 

scribe—they usually. do. And 
when you've made friends with 
militant workers in your industry 
you can also get subs from peo- 
ple who never read the paper 
- before. 
’ People who go out and get 
_ subs so often report how sur- 

prised they were. Thé surprise is 
because many of us have a mis- 
conception that progressive folks 
aren't ready to subscribe. But as 
one group of Worker supporters 
put it at a conference ih 
last week, old readers tell us how 
happy they are to be visited and 
asked to subscribe, __ 

e ° o 


Last Monday the fund drive 


; -_ officially went over the top—$60,- 


037. And we-pass on the pledge 
from Wisconsin’s Freedom of 
the Press Committee which sent 
us $4 and pledged at least that 
amount reguarly each month. 
_. Who else will pledge the same? 
_ ne — 


peeneamenennen 


EISENHOWER’S LIN E 


ee oe 
4e yee 
ae — 


P sghe- 
TS Me fen xe 5 a : 


: confined. to a text of 


lamend or revise. 


I had realized.” Sen. Wayne 
Morse (Ind-Ore) said the authority 


very well mean war.” 


Army chief of staff Matthew 
Ridgway reportedly told senators 
that the commitment te defend the 
offshore islands and hit the main- 
land was too risky to get his en- 
dorsement. And Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles admitted to ¢ 
joint secret session of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 


returning to Congress for a formal 
declaration of war. 

Very few of the misgivings felt 
by congressmen were voiced on 
the floor during House debate. The 


shameful majority of 409 to three 
came after a mere three hours 
debate, limited by a gag rule and 
e resolution 
which members were forbidden to 
But it can be 
taken for granted that Rep. Chet 


; |Holfield (D-Calif) spoke for more 


than himself when he put this 
blunt question: 
“Are we giving the President a 


vidual recommendations of Ad- 


| miral Radford, as the congressional © 
|leaders were‘ asked to do last year 


= | during the.siege of Dienbienphu?” 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Jalopy Replaces Grizzly Bear 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A FEW paragraphs from 
a traveler’s notebook, a man. 
passing Sa That flag 
you see panging from the 
schools and public buildings 
has a grizzly bear standing on its 


legs over the legend: Re- 
public of California. 3 


A more modern version, you 

think, might be a jalopy crowd- 
Ww gmen whizzin 

through the majestic valleys ~ 

this fab country. It seems 

to be a state on wheels. The dis- 


tances are vast but these peo- 
ple are the conquerors of space. 
All is spec- 
tacular: moun- 
tains, seas, the 
green coastal 
‘valleys, tower- 
ing eucalyptus 
trees, oranges, 
ra avoca- 
a O€S growing 
e?1 in the back- 
se sf yards: the 
= palm, the pine, © 
the sdieutte nidwoat 
You mention that you never 
saw a desert and your host, near - 
Los Angeles, 2 man in his late 


seventies, suggests we run down 
and look at the Mojave desert, a 
=mere 90 miles or so off, get there 
and back before your meeting 
that night. No sooner said than 
done: you head into the rolling 
brown and buff and gold of the 
desert where only the sage- 
brush seems to grow. 


The “desta a of space, 


YOU THINK of the. great 
migrations of the Forty-Niners 
heading across plain and moun- 
tain toward Sutter’ s till where 
the. gold nugget shone. You 


(Continued on Page 11) 


azine, in which Admiral Ra:./ord, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs. of 
Staff, had advocated U.S. inter 
vention in Indochina by making ¢ 
carrier strike from the USS Essex 
and Boxer to relieve French and 
puppet forces at the fortress. 
Radford, long an advocate of 


nese Peoples Republic, convincd 
Eisenhower that an™ aerial blow 
could. win. But when Dulles 
brought three top Republican and 
five top Democratic congressional 
leaders into a conference with 


at his proposal. The congress- 
‘men’s answer was no, according to 
Look. Subsequently Britain in 
close consultation with India’s 
Nehru turned thumbs down on in- 
itervention and Eisenhower rather 
than go it alone, des at ts 
HOLIFIELD | pieaied 
this resolution would give Eisen- 


 (Gontinued on Page 4) 


being given the President “could. 


ices committees that under the - 
terms of the resolution the Pres- . 
ident can take us into war without . 


approval of the resolution by the - 


blank check to act on the indi- , 


~| . Holified was referring to an in- - 
| tcident last April, related in detail 
; jin the current issue of Look mag-. 


“tough measures” against the Chi- - 


Radford, a majority were horrified - 


that — 
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‘THE SHOOTING LINE 


- OPPOSITION among the people and even among 
government leaders in Britain and France followed Eiseui- 
hower's demand for a shooting line in the China sea. 

And the demand of the Americans for Democratic 
Action that this issue be taken up in the United Nations 
shows there's great uneasiness and opposition here to 


BY FEB. 22 the International Fur and Leather Workers Union will be merged with 
the AFL’s Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen as an autonomous fur and 
leather department of the latter organization. By that date the IFLWU’s locals must com- 

see : : plete ratification of the 292 to 18 
vote for the merger terms: cast at 
the union’s special convention in 
Atlantic City last week. Approval 
of the locals appeared certain. 
‘There is only some doubt on what 
the members of two or three New 
England locals may do whose del- 
egates voted against the merger 
terms. The delegates of the largest 
of these groups, A. C. Lawrence, 


. 
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Here are some of the major points in the merger agreement 
between the International Fur and Leather Workers and the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchér Workmen: 

- ."@ The union constitutes an autonomous fur and Jeather de- 
partment of the Amalgamated, with all locals enjoying full rights 
and retaining their present local numbers, without requirement of 
a chapter or fees. ; 

© All admitted members have the rights and privileges in 
papper with their standing in the ede si ape 

e 's constitution takes effect on t ae oe . ae tee ; 

(Feb. 22) when merger approval is given by the IFLWU to pe ih $ bellicose proposal. 

local oe ge ee es : __ The American people have not been 
© All officers, managers, business agents, representatives and : Ge hysterical support of the shooting line proposal. The press, 

staff people of the department are required to file Taft-Hartley non- ‘radio and TV have not been able to put over the feverish 

<r aes, ‘ gt mgr org gear ro am ha ate Po atmosphere as they did when the Korea war started. 

mated’s we Gee. : This means that the American people can have a big 

@ Amalgamated agrees to name two members to the say in preventing the shooting line from becoming a shoot- 
GEB recommended. by the Fur and Leather Workers and the ing war. Every Senator and Representative should hear 

the peace sentiments of their constituents. 
a 3 o 


director’ of the department. | 
: © The department — hold a delegated eye every. 
two ye to considet its problems (just as now the IFLWU con- | aes. ‘ 
ventions take place bi-annually). _ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE effectively. showed they 
_® Those conferences should elect the members of the depart- didn’t want their sons dying for Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
ment council and the director as the couneil’s chairman. : They showed they didn’t want to offer up our youth to 
Bao Dai in Indochina. And they certainly oppose sacrific- 
ing our young generation to Chiang Kai-shek. 
This is the time to let your local newspapers know 


® THe department council shall meet at least semi-annually... 
® The Amalgamated shall consult with the department repre- 
how you feel about the shooting line. 
This is the time for workers in shops and trade-unions 


sentatives ‘on all disciplinary eases of fur or leather members. 
to discuss the issue. 


® The “Butcher Workman” is to provide adequate space for 

fur and leather department affairs. ee 
® The IFLWU’s intemational treasury shall be merged with 

Almost any union, fraternal organization, church or 

Synagogue group will at least grant that the UN should 

not Be by-passed as it was by Eisenhower. : 


the Amalgamated’s. But local and council and joint board treas- 
uries are untouched. All expenses of the department are paid by 

Negotiations in UN will be successful if we stand by 
iro to return For- 


the Amalgamated. 
our solemn commitment made at Cair 


o~ 


swept into any 


Local 33, Peabody, Mass., said 
they will urge their members to 
reverse their stand in favor of the 
merger. 

There was also some question 
on what the AFL's Executive 
‘Council may do in its meeting in 
Miami starting Monday. The Coun- 
cil members expressed their oppo- 
sition to the merger in a special 
meeting of their own on this issue 
several weeks ago. 

3 f 
THE OFFICERS of the Amal- 


|}.  (Contimued on Page 13) | 


© The Amalgamated agrees to employ such staff and other, 
persons for the departments as are recommended by the department. 

@ A five-year “trial” period is to be in effect, to end with the 

20th convention of the Amalgamated in 1960. Until that time 
either party to the agreement can take the initiative to end it—the 
_IFLWU group to withdraw voluntarily or leave on request of. the 
Amalgamated, with the ‘funds and property returned after an 
“equitable adjustment and accounting.” | 

3 ——————— 


GM’S MOTORAMA 


mosa to China. .Eisenhower should not be allowed to use 
(UN as Truman did in the Korea crisis as a means of launch- 
mg war. | 

The UN was formed to prevent war. Actidén for peace 
in the Far East now is an urgent and patriotic duty for 
American labor. - : 


THE LIGHTFOOT CONVICTION 


| THE CONVICTION of Claude Lightfoot under the 
| membership clause of the Smith Act signifies that the Eis- 
_ enhower Administration has fashioned itself still another 
weapon for the repression of the American people. 
At the same time, there are significant new elements 
in this case which can give new courage and strength to 
| the anti-fascist, anti-McCarthy forces in our country. 3 
The Lightfoot indictment was voted last spring, at a 
- time when McCarthyism was riding high. This indictment 
was designed to'strengthen the McCarthy doctrine of guilt | 
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‘And She Played Fiddle 


I was wat 3 will probably . gam 
never know how much I am~ 
indebted to her. Without her, 

GM’s Motorama at the Waldorf- 

Astoria would have turned into a 9 = 
miserable failure for me despite — 
the ermine-trimmed Cadillac, Liane @ @ 


-_e@over the Motorama, I was really | 


- Dayde, the Fisher Body Girls and 


Victor Young's 26 piece orchestra. 

Until this young lady cleared up 
the question which no General 
Motors executive had been able to 
answer for’ me it was impossible 
to enjoy this fabulous $2,000,000 
extravaganza, Cadillacs, Buicks, 
Chevvies, turntable stage and all. 

The queston was: How did the 
cars on to the fourth floor of 
the vagy : ah first place? 

Per r ex give you a 
rundown of what Rhea and 
then youll understand why it was 
so hard for me to really get into, 
the spirit’ of this show, and why 
I'm so indebted * the young lady. 


EVEN though I was assigned to 


‘ 


- |Wa 


‘nt|Dack seat, a two-way phone and 


they ‘worse things with their money than 
spend it on’ ermine-tri 
dillacs, so it didn’t bother. me too 
much. 
it ke a right through 
it kept gnawing away righf t 
exhibition, the show and 


: expensive the cars 
‘somehow the more nonsensical. 


oe: Pee eae 7 a 


=) 
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‘covered with 


I had the 


{I'd rather see where I’ve been and 


first, GM).sepresentative L..came 


» 


4 
‘ " 
. oe 
# f+ ane ’ 
oO 
: . A 


CADILLAC with television set in back seat plus telephone 


and tape recorder. 


Cadillac for example. It had seats 
made of white leather imported 
from. Britain, trimmed in still: 
whiter ermine, and the floor was 
imported _ white 
French mouton. They didnt put 
any price tags on. these cars at the 
rf but I was almost ready 
to bet I could buy the Chevvy if 
ice of the trimmings on 
the Cadillac. There was another 
Caddy with a television set in the 


a built-in tape recorder. Personally, 


where I’m going. 
* 
BUT IVE SEEN the rich do 


Ca- 


After a while, however, 
else did bother me.and 


ae 


reps’ 


I asked 


know.” 


: 


iis Hine ‘% 923) ee kale 1 atvkss 


eee war 6 eee «+e oe awe | 


¢ > 
; & 
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across. (you could tell the GM 
because. they 
lew card -with bla 7 
nouncing they were there for GM). 

This fellow, who looked some- 
thing like GM president Harlowe 
Curtice (maybe he was),,.was an-) 


all these cars up to the fourth floor 
of the hotel? And how are you 


him, but no help. “You know,” he 
said graciously, “I never thought of 
that. I'll try to find out and let you 


I didn’t. see him again, so I 
asked: nearly every other GM rep 
I bumped mto, and from each one 
I got the same blank stare and 
the same 
elevator operator if it was possi 
'to bring t 


if eek ts Ls re uae f Pp — 1) re 
(Continued on Page 11). 
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) Disa “reesei of 


2 


ed a yel- 
letters an- 


all sorts of questions, so 


-* 


mine: “How. did you get! 


answer. I even asked an} 


ears up the elevatorg) 


a 


' by association, through establishing that doctrine in the 
~ courts. | 


By the time the trial opened on Jan. 10, however, the 
ugly mask of McCarthyism had been lifted to the extent 
that decent-minded people became aroused over the is- 
sues in this, case. 

_Even the reactionary newspapers in Chicago were 
impelled to handle this case with some showing of “im- | 
partiality.” The Chicago Daily News and other papers here 
accepted a large ad from the Lightfoot Defense Commit- 
tee explaining the issues in this case. ; Ge 

The atmosphere in the court was also different than 
in the so-called “conspiracy” cases under the Smith Act. 
The prosecution hewed closely to the “conspiracy” pattern’ 
of previous trials, using a typical collection of stoolpigeen 
witnesses with the typical distorted interpretations of a 
series of Marxist books. : 

However, the defense was able to reveal that the de- 
fendant and his party were occupied not with force: and 
violence:but in fighting daily for the needs of the people. . 

The conviction reveals only that what defense attorney | 


Abt referred to as the 18th: juror—anti-Communist preju-. 


will: seek ..to-use this: 


be-a, case. of 
: ~. 
/ ¥ ng 

hig a aa 
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Movement for ‘Greater Representation 


_DEEAWARE VALLEY, U. S.A. —Congressman Codie M. Rhodes, 14th Congres-| In Government’ Organized Here 
sional District, Pennsylvania, and Joseph Grennan, spokesman for the Levittown Civic. As- The movemept for “Greater representation in Government” met _ 

~ sociation, blasted the jimcrow policies of the multi-million dollar corporation, Levitt and| last week and ‘elected Rev. W. C. Williamson, as president. 

s§ : Leaders of the movement have as their goal the election of a 

Rhodes, at the Armstrong As- itself Joseph A. Greenan, a com-|and Sons; Gordon H. B. Bretshnei-| Ngro to Congress from Philadelphia. 
‘sociation’s 48th annual. dinner in|munity leader, spoke out for great- der, president of Levittown Civic| _ The Rev. Williamson, whe is the pastor of White Rock Baptist 
Philadelphia, pointed out that the/er democracy in the all-white re-| Association Study Committee, 18| Church was the founder group and under his leadership plans are 
huge Levittown private housing/sidential city. Glenwood Lane. being made to send a delégation from the “Greater Representation” 


ae le in. Pennsylvania} In a circular letter, the Civic] [yjt;’ .| movement to the nations capitol to invite the freshman Negro Con- 
AM 7 Association leader stated that’ some ing pia’ a Peer ponicton ax unt a - 


orrisville) and in Long Island have been the| gessman from Detroit, Charles C. Diggs, to ee to speak 
bans sale or renting to Negro |leaders in the community have al- th egpertbag tng ct labor and| © the importance of electing a colored representative from this city. 


Me ar ways supported the fight of Ne-|).¢,9] - organizati The next meeting of the group will be held on Mond 
Congressman ‘cited the/groes, both~by public statements 1949. ig the homes a — $1, at the White Rock Baptist 9 eae o2 and Arch Sts. ck in 


“Defense Housing Law” which he|against racial discrimination and/eq for occupancy. Bowles; NAAWP Leader, . 


said has enabled Levitt to use its|by attendance at the NAACP , 
resources “in establishing a new 'meeting held in Bucks County. * ue Moves Into Delaware 
kind of ted housing next| . The circular letter further points} A SUIT to stop William J. MILFORD, Del.—Bryant W. Bowles, president of the Ku Klux 


to the city rotherly Love’.” out that “these champions of Ne-|Levitt from barring Negroes in his| National Assn. for the Advancement of White Repanncer has mcved 


| chdies ‘oul on Jo bey ay gro bral mayen ing ta Con me — two mammouth housing develop- meng Kear naman gel —. he ag palate yes a drive 
Levittown project i . : y segregation re an hen 
er $5,000,000 after taxes had been |cause Levitt had a former member|™ents, at Levittown, Long Island) i the Delaware schools.” Milford is the focal ae of revived 


paid and that “government funds|of Hitler's propaganda agency,|and Levittown, P ennsylvania, has| KKK attack on the rights of th people in this stat 
‘suid be distributed for the ben-|Alex Pollett, of Carl Byoir andjreached the Federal court. Six Bowles has mosh watt that he wil will os te oat Dr. George: R. 
efit of everybody.” Associates, active in the Levittown Neorg veterans who tried in vain} Miller, Jr., State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
: * Civic Association affairs. to buy homes in the 16,000-house Raymon C. Cobb, superintendent of the local special school district. 
RHODES ENDED his talk by ome ad : ; |. He has announced a fund-raising drive for erection here of a head- 
saying that the generalhousing} THE LEVITTOWN leaders are|@¢evelopment being constructed in! quarters of the NAAWP. 
"_ program has developed into “tak-|urging that “letters of protest|Bucks County, Pennsylvania, are This Ku Kluxer has already been accepted to membership in 
ing from the least to give to the|against the situation be sent to: bringing the legal action. Lawyers} the Milford Elementary School Parents-Teachers Assn., which had 


most.” Congressman. Kar] C. King, kad i 
Almost at the same time that ‘Bordentown Rd., Morrisville; Wiil- ‘|from the legal defense fund of rejec an earlier application. 


Rhodes was speaking i in Levittown'liam J. Levitt; president, Levitt|the National Association for the 
Advancement of. Colored People 
PTC 2 ARE HIKE will handle the case in the U. S. ks 


District Court of Eastern Pennsyl- 


(Continued from Page 16) law to oppose an increase in fares vania. : | 
eds sit reed half nefvent ve Inow, irrespective of any increases The Levitt and Sons organiza- : 
turn on the $75, 000.000 valuation in wages. : ‘tien is a multi-millionaire corpora- ya 1a { ati 


| i d ti hich has piled il- 
totals $4,850,000 annually as a| As it has done so many times ‘tion which has p up many m 
_ first claim on receipts. By a “coin-| before, PTC will hide behind the |lions of dollars in profits, receiving) PHILADELPHIA. — The Phil-\County-from which the new Gov- 
cidence” not as strange as it ap- wage hike it was forced to give government aid under the federal/adelphia branch of the American! ernor hails—declared, as a member 
the two sums are approxi-|its employes as the reason for housing program. = =. __|Civil Liberties Union is backing a|of the ACLU: “If enough friends 

Sauk, equal. exacting higher fares from the trav-| Named in the suit with Levitt legislative program which includes|of civil liberties let us legislators — 
What happened? Did PUC try. eling public. are the United States Housing|repeal of the Pechan Loyalty Oath‘ ‘in Harrisburg know what they 
to figure out a rate of return “fair” " : a. ssioner, Norman ¥. Mason; | Law. want, they can look forward to 
to PTC riders and a valuation re-| IT IS the privileged legal posi- | * e director of the Philadelphia} The branch has remained con- 1955 as a year of real achieve- 

lecting the worth of PTC as_ tion within PIC ‘of the. preweaning Office of the Federal tently opposed since pasage offen? 

5 ct atter a pro er assage of a State Fair Employ- 
transportation pacman’ Ubvipusly | holders of "the obligations “af the: ‘Higley, administrator of Veterans /fight in the State Lesislabece sev-| ment Practices law, with ‘ “teeth a 


19th Cent underliers that én 

ra: * able ies re continue to suck the Pc —, Te ca En pres wine, ree ll oe et we of ci oo = — by the ACTU, 
Bice se te hind? cit af BTC and | r of the Joan section of the | the last two and a half years during) w wo or such legislation 

lie Oy oon tom iS ge ap Lom nine tones of ae efficient; V4 Office in Philadelphia. which the Act has been in force * through the State Council for a . 


_ rtati t for the peo- The suits also représent the first|declares the ACLU in its January Pennsylvania FEPC that has some 
figure out a valuation and rate of ole of | vite aga 8 ‘ court action in the East to end{bulletin, “has proved the oppo- 50 affiliates in the state. 


p> ‘yrG hea thor ba a Until the manifold suckers of bias in Federal. insured. bousing}nents to have been wholly correct} A third major oe a 3 m 
_- . the 19th Century underliers and this octupus are cut, PTC will stag- developments. oe pire Avcnmwn aetid hansen ac : Qo ott ag Bor ee ts by 
their: various successors. The house | ger along, successive raises in fares . would harm esibet rsons ge ly restricting~if not actuall sowie | 
of J. P. Morgan did a thorough jeb being accompanied wie 2 steady | : pacer tare and create oe atmos-| lawing—evidence obtained rel tap- 
age aes enrtn chtae™ Fa a arg meagre Bg er ae : eee of resentment, fear and mis- pmg of nips wires in — 
see ae nape | P 4 , rus inal cases. Evidence obtained by 
aiaer -Jr., chairman of PT ee fae Ae Bs oe saree Pies : ) Its legislative program, the or-|such means can now be used in 
executive ‘committee. eezin : / = ee i™ | ganization stresses, “is framed on/t the state courts although barred 
Thus*the stage has been set forthe individual employe. AWN nt the assumption that the initiative|in federal cases. 
“another raise in fares, with the pro- Inclosing we again call your at- \ . Vv y lin 1955’ has passed into the hands} Another point in the program 
ceeds, as usual, to go to the never tention ‘to the proposals submitted tbe ) | : of friends of civil liberties.. Enact-|}involves additional legislation to 
Pipettes . ‘Dict jby y the Communist Party of this _;. |ment of positive legislation, rather|strengthen the Public Accommoda~ 
satisfied underliers. Sanction from jarea and published inthe Pennsyl-| ' mFS than blocking of anti-civil liberties|tions Act barring discrimination in 
eee for “eet raise is wobae grant: cert oo a 16, ret the | el ja SS | bills will be the emphasis of our|the use of public services or by 
-ed in its decision on valuation special issue of Pensylvania it-Facts, st {* ) Harrisburg efforts.” rivate.concerns or groups which 
‘rate of return. This is why city so- and Fi igures dealing with PTC. F or wa ) | DEMOCRATIC STATE Sen- Ger their facilities Pd phic use 
licitor Abraham L. Friedman told extra~cepies enclose a.quarter and | = Harry E.. Seyler, of York'—such as swimming pools. 
. Mayor Joseph Clark, Jr., that the mail to P. Q. Box 4517, West-Park, | - 
city “would | sche no standing at Station, hers vare ome si, Pa. a | cians Sponsors Poster Contest _ goes 
The Philadelphia Forum of Sociat Science last week invited 


= oe 7 a all young people between the ages of 13 and 18 to participate in.a 
cn yi i siasti rowd lears 0 See aa Contest in connection with the celebration ef Negro History 
aii: | | Mont . 

PEOPLE who attended the "ralt \before did so many listeners. seat igh er of peace. The committee announced that prizes would be awarded for the 

ture by economist Victor Perlo/s0 much to search for answers to | What undoubtedly also stimulat-} best poster submitted from the age group of 13 and 15 and the best 

at the Philadelphia Forum of, ‘problems of the day. The questions ed audience participation was the} poster from the age group of 15 and 18. The prizes being $10 werth 

given poured in so fast that the chair-|manner of conducting the forum.| of art supplies first age group and $15 worth of beoks on Negro His- 
Social gro last hyprsam ai still man ha dto call a halt before some|The questions were submitted not| tory to the second age ge group. | 

jof the hesitant ones had a chance'only to the main speaker, but could Any. medium may sed and posters may not be smaller than 

to ask theirs, also be directed to Joseph Kuzma,| 11” x 14” and not larger than 22” x 28," 
i * Communist leader, and Dave Davis, The subject.of the posters is to be Negre HistoryMonth or re- 


PERLO’S subject was “The Eco- trade unionist. The three made up| lated subjects. 
The posters submitted will be on display at the next Social Sei- 


: tien—A Marx. 2 panel of expe 
“gg a eg “i aan ” se The panel rg ae seemed to en-| ence Forum, Friday, Feb. 18 and-the audience in attendence will be 
e- As he analyzed | © | courage listeners to take an active| the final judge ef the contest. 
danger of Eisenhower's promise to part in the evening's program. All posters must-be at The Forum Hall, 124 $ So. 12 St. not later 


‘solve unemployment through the| es 7 Pp m., Feb. 18. ae 
cold War program, the audience PERLO’ Ss vicaaai was the sec- —— = — : 
On|wanted more details on how to ond of a series of six that the Forum | : FREEDOM OF ‘THE PRESS ASSOCIATION 


t never ‘make the ernment. tu to a is sponsoring. The next is on Fri- Bc Sela 
een > oS | day, Feb. 18. The er will be yeu to 


Dr. Herbert A , historian. || LESTER ‘RODNEY — 
on in Phila, 22252) soe 


— 


At a Party: 


| FEB. a Bat., 4:30 p.m. Freedom of they 7 Rennes Green, Executive Ba ei: the program of the fontias oA To. CELEBRATE. ~THE Zi st. ANNIVERSARY. 
Forbes. similar to the previous one, and pen ee OF THE DAILY WORKER 


the Walter-McCarran Law; at Old Christ 
Chureh parish house, 24 and Market Sts. tant, it is expected that the com 


é eS SS ok SATURDAY, FEB, 5 — 8:30 UNTIL . 
FEB. 18—8:30 1m. Dr. Herbert Apthexer| "1 © Cee ace ot chee New| | | Bukier Hall — 2026 N. 32nd St. 


Protection of Foreign-Born, will speak en| with the content equally as oer | 
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PHILADELPHIA. — There are helped them into office in 1951. | determined to press the point while cratic machine domination, they phians ia the elections is to block 
signs: that the political coalition of Hungry for patronage, they have|Clark, apparently conscious of the, might go no place at all. In addi-|the return of the reactionary, cor- 
Democrats, labor, liberal and Negro fought to set-up the classic ma- | splitting factors developing: in the/tion the good government elements|rupt Republican machine. While 
people which wrested control of/chine organization and rule with fight, seemed to adopt a more con-| who contributed to the Democratic, the Democratic machine also con- 
this city from the Republican ma-'no interference from labor, liberals|ciliatory approach. _~ | victories: are.. mainly big business-| tains reactionary, corrupt elements 
chiné in 1951 is being endangered or Negro factors in the coalition.| It has been noted that although men who left their traditional Re-'it has been considerably more 
by the splitting “go-it-alone’ tac- * Pa the coalition formed around the | publican home because the GOPjamenable to the pressures and 
tics of Democratic organization) THE SPLIT grew particularly Democrats has been victorious in machine was becoming corrupt to | needs of the citys workers and . 
leaders. . acute in the struggle over city/every major election since 1951,|the point of flouting its big busi-/Négro peopla §-. «> 

This situation which has been charter amendments a year ago in there is no automatic guarantee|ness backers. They, however, can} But thé ability to defeat Repub- 
‘brewing for more than a year is, which good. government forces, led}in 1955 that it will: succeed again.|be wooed back to the GOP fold ifjlican reaction depends upon main- 
particularly dangerous in 1955 with by Mayor Joseph Clark, fought.to). ;--- ce es | the Democratic organization de-|taining the coalition and upon its 
another mayoralty election due in Tetain sections of the charter which} 'WHILE masses of Negro, labor! velops: the same traits. : acceptance of a program to meet 
the fall and primary balloting due curbed the power of political ma-|and liberal voters definitely won't The view of progressives here is the civic needs of the people of 
in April. chines. go GOP in their disgust with Demo-! that the chief need of Philadel-'the city. | 

The coalition has swept every; The split was healed at least | - 


major election in Philadelphia since temporarily during the fight to oust . ® e . 

195} and contributed greatly to the GOP from Harrisburg but open-} ‘ : ) 
the Democratic sweep in Pennsyl-'ed anew over the fight to elect a } ace i in een | § 
vania last fall. |new city councilman to succeed : : oe 


But unless efforts are made now James Finnegan who took a post 


to heal the developing split there in Gov. George Leader's new cabi- 


‘is no guarantee that. the coalition’ net. | . 1 eo,28 —- | 
will succeed in 1955. This would! . Councilman James H. Tate, the ™ 
be particularly serious in view of Democratic organization candidate } : : 
the major anti-McCarthy, anti-Re- for the post, finally won out over ae 
publican effort being prepared now Mayor Clark’s candidate Council- PHILADELPHIA.—Signs of a determined effort to give the Republican Party, here 
for the 1955 presidential elections.'man Lewis M. Stevens. During the a drastic facelifting in preparation for the 1955 mayoralty. elections developed last week 
Democratic Party leaders have jockeying over this issue the Demo-| ynder the leadership of Republican Congressman Hugh D. Scott, Jr. A group of prominent 
been restive. since the coalition cratic machine leaders appeared Philadelphians, headed by Scott,: ~ - - 3 
om fe ; , > y ’ | » , ° 
; | issued invitations to 300 citizens Scott, former state deputy secre- ment” figure. This and some anti- 


in a variety of organizations to tary of health and Negro physi-' McCarthy positions: he took in the ) 
‘clan, election campaign are credited 


. thelp form a new outfit to be called. . : 3 
e S On e (7 OF i eee = with -securing his re-election from 
* EACH OF THESE figures ap- the 6th District. : 


THE PURPOSE of the Assem-|Patent was purposely named to} Whether formation of this group 
bly will be “to. .. select by bal-| head the group in an effort to has the support of regular Repub- 
lot and without dictation from any, °° sections of the yoting public lican machine leaders has not yet 
source a list of candidates for office| Wn0m they could in particular in-| been determined. It appears, how- 
on the Republican ticket. fluence. lever, that some important Repub- 

“These candidates will be pro- Scott himself is the GOP’s last licans here are determinied to give 
posed either to the regular Re- remaining Congressman in Phila-' the GOP in Philadelphia a new face 


Unions joining this new body include: (AFL) local Central Labor|PU>lican organization or for nomi- gy ue eee a are ” rig me miso Ps rtp = 
Union, International Ladies’ Canpeet Workers, Teamste:s Local 429,|2@4on in the primary election, as, re NN ek Hee titan te ome ogee enema atari 


United Garment Workers Local 283, Aluminum Workers, Plumbers & oe Rep ublican Assembly member- 
Pipefitters, and Laborers Local 471; (CIO) Amalgamated Clothing|SP.™#yY require. ae 
Workers, CIO, and the United Mineworkers, independent. 


POTTSVILLE.—Schuylkill County AFL, CIO and United Mine 
Workers have joined in establishing a “Labor's League for Political 
Action.” The AFL will continue its Labor's League for Political. Edu- 
cation and the CIO, its Political Action Committee, but the new or- 
ganization will enable them to cooperate with the UMW locals on mat- 
ters of common political interest. . 


* ‘am = gue 
The new group will meet Feb. 15-at CLU headquarters here. Un-; FORMATION OF this be aes % | ? E # . | A a 
rea : Be 


ions participating are urged to send from five to 10 members to serve |Undoubtedly is*an effort to 


on committees and work out a political program. up the coalition of labor, liberal, ea : 

Ps good government and Negro ele- ry 3 E D j T 3 re) P| 
THE PROGRAM, according to the announcement of those es-|™¢2s who have contributed to we 

tablishing the new organization, will include pushing for complete reg-| Democratic. Party successes here. ) | 


istration of union members and their families and sympathizers, rais- Among prominent leaders of the 
ing finances and providing publicity for joint campaigns and support- Assembly, along with Scott, are 
ing “liberal candidates pledged to the kind of legislation that is bene- former Municipal Judge Nochem 


ficial to working people.” : . . S. Winneet; Mrs. Helen E. Heyd- ye ac | 
Sentiment for the effort to unite all labor groups behind common, rick, member of the commission | ve . | 
candidates and labor issues crystallized out of the big campaign. last which.drafted the new city char- | | ae re 


fall when the various unions joined in supporting a progressive Demo-|ter; Lawrence V. Byrnes, assistant 


crat for Congress and succeeded in cutting the normal Republican ma- grand chief, Brotherhood of. Loco- ‘ : z : 
jority in the Congressional District from 25,000-30,000 down to 8,000. motive Engineers; Dr. Horace C. THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JANUARY 30, 1955- 


-. “ALLENTOWN.—“The Act (Communist Control Act of 1954) de- : | a, : | , 
_ $troyed in one stroke the legal protection of the right to organize and g yd 4 EE r ar QW '@ 
bargain collectively,” warns the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald in the! } | és *. 


first column of page one of its New Year's issue. The paper, a weekly; 
is the official organ jointly of the AFL Central Trades and Labor Coun- 


cil ‘of Allentown, Pa., and the CIO Lehigh Valley ‘Industrial Union|. | ° Mf 
Com sominen  MONY Yatuations nike rare 
; “After passage of the Communist Control] Act, the employers or-| & | 
ganized scab -herding with the help of the police for the first time since ; . : | Siete pera 
_ the Thirties,” the article emphasizes. Last of. a Series at. $93,000,000! The company’s;in which it can justify any raise in 
| * By JAMES DOLSEN valuation was over $94,000,000. | fares PTC demands: (1) by. an in- — 
PASSING FROM THE economic to the political field; the news-|° UNDER “THE LAWS which . flated ib arose = PTC's prop- 
paper refers to the “hope” of Meany and Reuther that the Democratic|“regulate” public utilities, such as| TO ANYONE familiar with the: rr ; and (2) f a i 0 stnsoral 
Party “will begin to solve their problems.” On the contrary, the paper|the PTC, their “valuation” and the|company’s history and the present itant ge ~ Sona a0 xg wit 
emphasizes, “the Democrats—the liberals included~showed their colors |“fair rate of return” to which they|status of its property, it is clear} rad nie ta the Seer ee 
when they voted for the Communist Control Act last August. are entitled are decided by: the|that the city’s estimate is itselt/*" mt swell the re propor- 
“All indications,” it observes, “point to the determination of the|State Public Utilities Commission.| generous to PTC. Nevertheless, it gating pis ‘ . 
workers to make a decisive attempt to realize their objectives through| : Its five members are appointed|is the $75,000,000 valuation and Case 1.—Assuming the city’s val- 
the road of a Labor-Democratic coalition.” by the Governor. They hold. office|the 6% percent “fair rate of return” |Uation of PTC operating properties 
“At the local and state level,” the article concluded, “it behooves|for ten years. With afew excep-|allowed by PUC that establishes, ™ 1953 at approximately $50,000,- 
the members, local unions, joint boards and councils of all organized | tions Pennsylvania PUC members |legally the basis on which fares are 000 was about.right, PUC’s valua- 
labor to form a true and active coalition among themselves if they will! have been conspicuous as “running|determined. ~~ |tion later that year of $75,000,000 


‘survive. dogs” for the public utilities from| ‘PTC ~ a “legal” right to 2 orev ne! va he rey ion wal ~ 
° . : : t return 
whose exactions they are supposed its fares high enough to secure the allowed PTC, it is evident that it 


CHESTER.—About 150 longshoremen, members of Local 1292,|to defend the ‘people. $4,875,000 a year which this 6%2 ; 
International Longshoremen’s Association, stopped work for two hours} “Valuations” of PTC’s “operat-|percent ' rate ‘ae the $75,000,000 | would be éntitled to half again as 
here last week in a fight for more waterfront jobs. ing” properties have varied greatly.|property valuation . requires — re- much under the higher valuation. 

The workers left their jobs to appear at.City Council offices and (“Operating” properties , exclude|gardless whether that would mean; . Case 2.—Involves the rate of re- 
demand that the city build and improve pier facilities so that more | such property as the amusementieven a 50-cent streetcar fare! -  |turn, the rate allowed by PUC of - 
longshore jobs wo be available here, <|park which the company owned} - Thus it is that the “fairness” of|six and one-half percent has been 

City Council was reported to have passed a measure pledging to/yntil last fall.) Special Deputy City|rate increases as it affects rideys : upheld by the courts. ee 
act in behalf of the dockers and Mayor Swartz was said to have prom-|Solicitor Harold“Kohn, in met of the PTC does not concern the | On the face of it, the rate is ex- 
rth 


ised to use his office in behalf of the dockers. before PUC in. August, PUC, although the latter’s function! ,titant Interest’ on ener 
aS EE gens ee properties “as wo nois declared by law to protect the bonds and most bonds of well es- 
THE DOCKERS ALSO urged the‘Ford Motor Co, to resume use|mor $49,800,000.” He said/interests of the consumers ‘(users):| tablished corporation runs from less 
__ of Chester dock facilities for its shipping purposes to help make more/he reached this total “by using|Actually PUC provides a mechan-|+han three percent to four pe Ske 
Tongshore jobs, i. i ne _|PTC’s own figures.” — ism by which raises in fares can be}... indeed | se the tutional co: tha, 
_, Delaware County has been hit hard by unemployment and local] “The PUC, ever, later that/enforced undef‘a legal cover thatiprc’, own bonds; 
unions as om 9 working ona program to meet the critical ‘situa-|year estima ‘their value at}cuts down the éffectiveness of pub-/ How come Gien the six and ons. 
tion. The. action is one of the first results of these-efforts. Other|$75,000,000, 50. percent more.jlic resistance. ~~: Halk netcent allowance? ‘ 
‘plants hit .hard are Sun Shipyard, General Steel Castings, Baldwin,|Several years before, that same] ae laser i hee i Mietiy setae 
ter Tube, and Viscose. he heir] DEEEL ob giants bi Ba ‘PUG valued the same properties. RUC HAS TWO siniple ways!) (Continded on Page 15) 


